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ive writing Case 


to touch his heart—or hers 


FIRST COME, FIRST SERVED! SO 
DON'T MISS OUT—CHOOSE YOUR 


PARKER “51” PEN AND PENCIL EARLY 


Last Christmas, nearly half those 
seeking these gift sets were disap- 
pointed. It could happen again! 
For the Parker “*51” is the world’s 
most-wanted pen... as proved by 
83 surveys made in 34 countries. 

Paired for beauty and precision, 
these pens and pencils were born to 
kindle true pride. And to rest the 


hand that writes! The pen has a 
point that starts instantly ... glides 
without effort. No blotter is needed! 
For the Parker “51” writes dry with 
new Superchrome Ink which has 
been created exclusively for it, 

See your Parker dealer now. 
Choice of gift colors. Sets, includ- 
ing the new demi-size, $18.75 to 
$80.00. Individual pens, $12.50 and 
up. Pencils, from $6.25, The Parker 
Pen Company, Janesville, Wis- 
consin, U.S. A.,; Toronto, Canada. 
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COPR. 1948 BY THE PARKER PEN COMPANY 








| ay WICE 
| Jor the same job? 


OF0E writing ts cnough 


with 
UARCO 


business forms 


You do pay twice when forms take twice the time they should... 
when the typists have to set carbons, line up copies. You pay twice 
when forms take twice the effort... when they have to be re-copied 
for each new use, or to correct needless errors. 


Once does it with Uarco! Carbons are pre-set, copies pre-aligned 
—so there’s no waste time in typing. And no waste effort thereafter 
—one writing makes every copy the job requires. 


arson enema: _, a ee eee me eT oe oe 


The result is dollars saved. In any kind of business— wholesaling, 
-retailing, manufacturing, general office—size makes no difference. 





for instance .. . See the NEW See where you can save. Call in your Uarco Representative for a 
UARCO REGISTER . . . for turning out —_ complete survey of your business form requirements. There is no 


simple records on the spot. Saves time and : nr ae 
Sidher preducing Manieriines feren fer charge for this service—no obligation whatever. 


every purpose. Forms are consecutively 


numbered to give you complete control. UARCO INCORPORATED 
One copy is automatically filed, safe from Chicago, IIl.; Cleveland, Ohio; Oakland, Calif.; Deep River, Conns 
tampering. Offices in all principal cities 


LARCO 





Business forms 





Working Out 


with Sid Luckman 


Chicago Bears’ Star Quarterback 


| keep my hair in 
training with the Vitalis 
"60-Second Workout!” 


After every game or 


practice session, | take... 


"50 seconds to massage.” Feel that stimu- | 


lating Vitalis tingle--so refreshing to your 
scalp! And massaging with Vitalis routs loose 
dandruff, helps check excessive falling hair, 


“10 seconds to comb.”” Now hair looks 
naturally well-groomed. No greasy, “patent- 
leather” shine—Vitalis contains no mineral 
oil. Only pure vegetable oil that prevents 
dryness, trains hair to stay put. 


Product of 
Bristol-Myers 
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LETTERS 


Spelling Lesson 


In Newsweek, Oct. 25, was a brief and 
interesting summary of Dr. Daniel Q. Posin’s 
biography of Dmitri Ivanovitch Mendeleyev. 

What now has me somewhat puzzled is 
the spelling of the eminent chemist’s name. 
Two textbooks I have had occasion to use 
have differed in the spelling of his name— 
“Smith’s College Chemistry” by William F. 
Ehret spells it Mendelejeff, while my physics 
book, “College Physics” by Henry A. Perkins, 
spells it Mendeléef. Now, to confuse matters 
more, Dr. Posin spells it Mendeleyev. Is the 
correct spelling known? 


FREDERICK BREWINGTON 
Corona, N. Y. 


>... Which spelling is correct: Vyshinsky, 
Vashinsky, or Vishinsky? .. . 


Carou MINKIN 
Milwaukee 


All these spellings are correct variations of 
transliterations from the Russian Cyrillic to 
the English Roman alphabet. Other common 
variations: Molotoff, Molotov; Litvinoff, Lit- 
vinov; Tourguenieff, Tourgueneff, Turgenev. 


Air Strategy 


The two main points of General Spaatz’s 
article “Strategic Thinking and Western Civ- 
ilization” (NewsweeK, Oct. 18)—first, that 
we should rely chiefly on our Strategic Air 
Force as the principal component of our armed 
services, and second, that both Germany and 
the Western Allies would have done better 
in the second world war had they concen- 
trated more upon strategic air power—are at 
best very doubtful . . . 

American concentration on strategic bomb- 
ing has already laid Western Europe open 
to possible invasion by the Red Army for 
want of sufficient defense on the ground. 
The threat of dropping bombs on Soviet 
cities might or might not deter the Politburo 
from turning the present cold war into a 
shooting war... If it did decide for war, 
then strategic bombing could not halt a west- 
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V/ TI of the nation’s 
food market... 
that’s California! 


Only complete California 
coverage... that’s 
Bank of America! 


With such statewide coverage, this ; 
bank knows “What's Happening in 
California” and has published a new 
booklet under that title. For your free 
copy, write Bank of America, Depart- 
ment N, San Francisco, or Depart- 
ment N, Los Angeles. 


Bank of 


America 


NATIONAL {84S NG3 ASSOCIATION 











Resources—more than $5 billion 
Member Federal Reserve System 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corp. 


San Francisco « Los Angeles 
London « Manila « Tokyo 
New York Representative, 44 Wall Street 
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SAFETY’S A MUST WITH FIREMEN... Fire 
Chief William Lemon, of Mamaroneck, 
N. Y., says, “My car has got to be safe 
from freeze-ups. I know ‘Prestone’ anti- 
freeze will keep it safe —and prevent rust 
as well.” You can depend on “Prestone” 
anti-freeze—America’s Number One brand. 


RESTONE 


ANTI- FREEZE 


SAFETY’S A MUST WITH AMBULANCE DRIVERS 
es. You can’t race illness with a cracked 
engine,” says Ambulance Driver James 
Sweeney, of St. George, Staten Island, N. Y. 
“One shot of ‘Prestone’ anti-freeze a year 
keeps my ‘bus’ safe, regardless of sharp 
weather changes.” 


SAFETY’S A MUST WITH POLICEMEN... .“I 
know from experience that ‘Prestone’ anti- 
freeze never lets you down,” says Police 
Chief Fred A. Roff, of Morristown, N. J. 
Give your car the same safe protection 
that policemen, ambulance drivers, and 
firemen all over the country give theirs. 


Give your car the same safe protection 






NO RUSTS - 
NO FOAM! 
NO FREEZE! 
NO FAILURES 


“Prestone” anti-freeze is America’s 
Number One brand. Year after year, more 
motorists depend on it than on all other 
brands of all-winter anti-freezes com- 
bined. There is nothing else like it! 





GUARANTEE 


Ask your dealer to show you the guarantee. : 
it’s your assurance of all-winter safety. 


PER GAL 


TRADE-MARK 










BRESTONE | » 


ANTI FREEZE 





Se 


Me DOES NOT BOIL AWAY 
OGMEVENTS RUST 


The registered trade-marks “Prestone” and “Eveready” distinguish products of 


i INAL CARBON COMPANY, INC., 30 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N.Y. [IES Unit of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 


“They laughed when I sat down 
at the typewriter” 


... at least I thought they were laughing. 
Guess every new girl feels skittish the 
first day. Especially when she types her 
first letter for a new boss... 


...1’m a happy member of the office 
family now. My best pal? Smith-Corona, 
of course... it works with me and 


for me... every day from 9 to 5... 


(P.S. The girls weren't laughing at 
me... just smiling, because they 
got new Smith-Coronas, too!) 


Sai a 


Typewriter of the experts 


OURT stenogtaphers are perhaps the world’s hardest users of type- 
C writers. They buy their own machines, pay their own repairs. And 
a sutvey of ours, some years back, showed them owning more Smith- 
Coronas than all other makes combined! Yet the very speed, precision, 
and dependability which make Smith-Corona the “typewriter of the ex- 
perts” are clear arguments for its everyday use in everyday offices. Ask 
for a demonstration and see. 


Smith-Corona 


Office 
Typewriters 


LC SMITH & CORONA 
TYPEWRITERS INC 
SYRACUSE 1 N Y 


Canadian factory and offices, Toronto, Ontario, 
Makers of famous Smith-Corona Portable Typewriters, Adding Machines, Vivid Duplicators, Ribbons and Carbons 
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ward advance by the Soviet ground forces . . . 
It is mere assertion to say that Germany 
would have won the war had it built a 
strategic air force. The German problem of 
defeating England was at least as much one 
of sea power as of air power . . . The effec- 
tive Anglo-American air support of the in- 
vasion of Normandy was tactical and not 
strategic; it hindered the movements of the 
German Armies in Northwestern France and 
kept off the German Air Force there . . . 


HorFMAN NICKERSON 
Oyster Bay, N. Y. 


Horse Sense 


We have read many a story in our time, 
but your article on Lady Wonder, the mind- 
reading horse (NEWSWEEK, Oct. 25), is the 
best one yet . . . With “Tech” tough as it 
is, Lady Wonder is God-sent . . . perhaps she 


M.1.T. wants Lady Wonder 


can help us with our homework or quizzes. 
We hereby make her an honorary member of 
our fraternity and offer her free room, and 
board (steer meat) should she ever come to 
“Tech” to study. 


Morris L. WASSERSTEIN 
For the Alpha Club of M.LT. 


Boston 


Praise From Dixie 


You have our sincere thanks and gratitude 
for your splendid article-reporting on the 
political situation in the South ( NEwsweEEK, 
Oct. 25). This article was written with an 
objective viewpoint and-reports the situation 
impartially, and comes nearer to the truth 
than any article I have seen in a national 
publication .. . 


P. H. WinpHAM 
Alexander City, Ala. 


>... The very fact that your story was ever 

written and published is amazing. I never 
expect to see it happen again, but I want to |; 
extend my personal appreciation to you for | 
this gallant effort . . : 


Now Lin RANDOLPH 
Houston, Texas 


>... You have reached an all-time journal- 
istic high for nationally circulated magazines 
in fairly and honestly reporting the true facts | 


Newsweek, November 8, 1948 
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HE completely new 1949 Lincoln and 

Lincoln Cosmopolitan were built with 
your comfort, your safety, your driving 
ease in mind. 


That’s the Lincoln Idea...and you get it 
in every detail of these two great new cars. 


Take the completely new Lincoln engine. 
Eight-Cylinder, V-type...it delivers 152 
horsepower, with an economy that will 
surprise you! Yet, for all this magnificent 
strength, here is an engine which has 
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Smoothly, 


THE LINCOLN IDEA IS YOURS TO ENJOY IN 
THE LINCOLN AND THE LINCOLN COSMOPOLITAN. 
THESE TWO COMPLETELY NEW 1949 CARS 

SRE IN TWO SEPARATE PRICE RANGES AND A 
CHOICE OF MAGNIFICENT BODY STYLES. 


Interior luxury expresses the Lincoln Idea. Shown, the Lincoln. 


ere ce 


amazing flexibility...the ready response 
to make heavy-traffic driving easy! 


In both the Lincoln and the Lincoln 
Cosmopolitan, a new balanced steering 
system needs only the lightest hand to 
guide it. New spring suspension and the 
balanced strength of the super-braced 
Lincoln chassis help hold the road for 
you. Mighty new Lincoln brakes give you 
absolute confidence and control. 


Broad, panoramic windows and wind- 


Lincoln 
hid anew tdea 


PLANNED WITH YOU IN MIND 







shields for all-round visibility; a new, 
short turning-radius; luxurious interiors 
...these are part of the Lincoln Idea, too. 


Never before, in the designing of any 
car, has there been such determination to 
produce the most perfectly integrated and 
balanced mechanism possible for your 
driving ease. Thai’s the Lincoln Idea! 
That’s why, this year, Look Into Lincoln 
...and make your fine-car decision easy! 


LINCOLN-MERCURY DIVISION * FORD MOTOR CO. 


White side-wall tires, road lamps (and rear wheel shields on the Lincoln) are optional 


6 oy 


safely, easily, the mighty new Lincoln brakes go into action. Shown, the Lincoln Cosmopolitan. 
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The sturdy, extra-rigid Lincoln chassis means steadier, safer driving for you. 
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This superb apparel for men was planned 
to beat the high cost of living... 

planned from the weaving of the pure virgin 
wool fabric right through to the last 
hand-needled stitch on the finished suits 
and topcoats. Compare the Garfield 

“Ace”, Tailored by Merit, with clothing 
selling for twice the price, and 

remember... the fabric is planned for value. 
Suits and Topcoats $49.75. 


Zip-in warmer for topcoats, $10 extra. 


FABRIC BY GARFIELD- TAILORED BY MERIT 


If you can’t locate a dealer, write to Merit Clothing 
Co., Inc., 200 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 10, and we will direct you. 


COPYRIGHT 1948 BY GARFIELD WORSTED CO @TRADEMARK 
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_, instead of seeking ever to defame and to 
make light of a proud section of our country. 


Tuomas F. McDowELL 
Birmingham, Ala. 


>... The authors of this article seem to 
have had a better understanding of the situ- 
ation and, therefore, presented a more truth- 
ful picture than any I have read recently. 


Mrs. M. S. STACKHOUSE 
Dillon, S.C. 


>... We wish that others could be as fair 
as you have been. 
Ep. L. WILLINGHAM Jr. 
Chairman 
Savannah Valley Thurmond-Wright Club 
Augusta, Ga. 


Look-Alikes 


That picture of Dmitri Mendeleyev 
(NewswEEK, Oct. 25), looks remarkably like 
an older edition of eden ahbez (Nature Boy), 
who has been pictured in the news recently 
in a more domesticated, paternal role. 


J. Farist SCHOFIELD 
New Orleans 


(Continued on Page 10) 


Russian chemist Mendelevev . . . 


International 


-.. and composer ahbez, with family 
Newsweek, November 8, 1948 























THE GULL—Custom 
wing tip in luxurious, 
imported Albion grain. 
Hand Shoemakers 
from $18.95 





BOS T ON AN §S 


HAND SHOEMAKERS 


Take ... PLUMP, ageless LEATHERS . 
DESIGNS of IMPORTANCE and SIMPLICITY 
. TIME to execute HANDICRAFT that 
efexes mm oXoh Zolare ME sATamilicehivelal we) mm anrerealia 
ry... the RESULTS are shoes of PERFECT 
FIT Gna SURPASS DN tO) ‘Be lalelexs 


such. as BOSTONIAN HAND SHOEMAKERS! 






































Everyone knows that to produce different kinds 
of fabrics, you must be able to produce differ- 
ent degrees of lustre—ranging from the sur- 
face brilliance of satin to the dull finish of 
broadcloth. 


Because rayon’s lustre can be planned and 
controlled, rayon goes into two-thirds of all 
women’s dresses! 


Practically every other characteristic of rayon 
can be controlled, too. For rayon has no fixed 
form or “natural” state. Nor is its quality de- 
pendent on unpredictable plants or animals. 


Rayon can be made straight or curly, in any 
desired length or thickness. Moreover, rayon’s 
reactions to heat, dyes, and chemicals, are 
equally obedient. 





As Dull 
Or As Bright 
As Necessary 


Burlington Mills was among the first to realize 
the limitless possibilities of a controllable fibre 
and what it could do for the fabrics of America. 


Twenty-five years ago Burlington was already 
weaving rayon into new and diferent fabrics. 
Today, Burlington research and experiment 
go right on. Progress is amazing. For almost 


every day rayon shows new aptitudes. 


Rayon’s future? It’s as tremendous as man’s 
insatiable appetite for textiles. The 950 mil- 
lion pounds of rayon used in this country last 
year is the merest beginning. For by itself, 
and in combination with other fibres, rayon 
makes possible products that were impossible 
before. 


Burlin gton Mi 5 


““Woven into 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES, 
Maker of Women’s Wear Fabrics * Men’s Wear Fabrics * Decorative Fabrics * Cotton Piece Goods and Yarn * Hosiery * Ribbons 


gl Life of America” 


Greensboro, N. C. 


Industrial and Transportation Fabrics 
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“HILTON HOTEL HILTON HOTEL 
EL PASO, TEXAS LUBBOCK, TEXAS 





THE DAYTON BILTMORE 
DAYTON, OHIO 

\ HILTON HOTEL 

ALBUQUERQUE, N. M. 





THE TOWN HOUSE 
LOS ANGELES 


PALMER HOUSE 
CHICAGO 


IMMEDIATE REPLY 


THE ROOSEVELT 


THE MAYFLOWER 


NEW YORK \ ON RESERVATIONS AT ANY WASHINGTON, D. C. 


HILTON HOTEL 


The new Hilton Inter-Hotel Reservation 
System offers instant information on ac- 
commodations at any Hilton Hotel up to 
two months in advance. This Hilton Serv- 
ice takes only a minute and costs you 
nothing! Consult the Assistant Manager 
at any Hilton Hotel for this new service. 





THE STEVENS 
CHICAGO THE PLAZA 


NEW YORK 
* 
a piee | 


| C.N. ntti — 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE e THE STEVENS e CHICACO 5, ILLINOIS 
















Here’s why more men wear Florsheim Shoes 
than all other quality makes combined: from 
the smallest pure silk stitch and all-leather 
toplift, to the uppers of flawless selected calfskin, 
Florsheim uses only the finest of materials. 

The result is longer wear and lower cost in the 
end. Regular Florsheim wearers know this; 

new ones are learning it every day—as more 
and more men change over to the quality 


that is America’s standard of fine shoe value. 
Florsheim 








The Florsheim Shoe Company + Chicago « Makers of fine shoes for men and women 
10 
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Acme 


Mrs. Kerrigan 


Capt. Barondes 


Military Family | 
NEwswEEK, Oct. 11, told how Cadet Ker- 
rigan had difficulty in convincing his bud- 
dies that the lovely girl whose picture he 
had in his quarters was his mother. While 
attending Annapolis and West Point respec- | 
tively, we had similar experiences and more 
than once were threatened with demerits 
for having pin-up girls in violation of regu- ff 
lations. They wouldn’t believe the picture [ 
we had was that of our mother Capt. Dorcas § 
Barondes, Army Nurse Corps, Res 


i 
|. 


PEEK 


ENsicn EArt BARONDES, USN 
Lr. ARTHUR BaRoNDEs, USA 
Los Angeles 


Titleless Indians 


So even Newsweek, Oct. 11, falls for the 
old myth of American Indian princesses . 
According to Chief Luther Standing Bear, 
in “My People, the Sioux”: “The only titles 


an Indian wom: ay have are those of 
wife and mothe; —. his authority points out 
that the titles + mentions are not to be fF 


sneezed at. I agree 5 
MADELINE Du Four é 
Downey, Calif. b 


tion of the “Indian Princess” theme has 
given the term some currency, though no 
authenticity. Although Indian chiefs’ daugh- 
ters have often adopted the title, it is not 
officially recognized either by Indian tribes 
or the United States government. 


Folk literature, songs, and commercializa- : 
a 






A NG Newsweek’s 
special Christmas 
rate $4.75 


(regular yearly rate $6.50) 








city. 


state. 











DC payment enclosed D please bill me 
This rate good only in U. S. and Canada 


Newsweek, 152 West 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 
Newsweek, November 8, 1948 
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Xer- YOU NEVER SAW a railroad train that looks Timken tapered roller bearings. more economical railroad transportation. 
ud- like this. We put it together to show you First, passenger cars were put on And now the railroads are beginning to 
he how America’s railroads, step by step, have Timken bearings; next came steam and put freight trains, too, on Timken tapered 
hile converted their rolling stock from old-style | Diesel locomotives; then Railway Express _ roller bearings —replacing the friction bear- 
dec- Ff friction bearings to modern, high-speed — cars —all in the interest of faster, surer, — ings of old. 
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THE NEXT GREAT STEP in railroading is cut, utilization of cars increased, fuel 
“Roller Freight”! With Timken bearings | consumption reduced. 
on the axles, “Roller Freight” can scoot The number of Timken-equipped 
along at passenger train speeds. No speed freight cars now in use or on order for 
restrictions due to bearings. No delays America’s railroads ranges from a hand- 
4 in delivering the things you eatand wear _ ful of cars for some roads to as many as 
a and use. 800 in the case of one, 1000 for another. 
Merchandise will reach you in better Timken tapered roller bearings take 
-nditionwhen it travels“Roller Freight”, both radial and thrust loads. Whether 
Because Timken bearings reduce start- YOU build or buy freight cars or tractors, 
ing resistance 88%,"‘Roller Freight” gets POW¢r shovels or automobiles, machine 
> s 3 . 
under wap seediiie eed-aliadieaie. tools or mine cars, be sure the trade-mark 
| dl : j po “Timken” is on the bearings. The 
F The railroads are finding that Roller — Timken Roller Bearing Company,Canton can speed the nation’s freight 
“reight means important operating econ- 6, Ohio. Cable address: ‘“*TIMROSCO”’. : 
mies too. Delays due to “hot boxes” Tapered Roller Bearings, Alloy Steels and 
ire eliminated, maintenance costs are Tubing, Removable Rock Bits. 
COPR. 1948 THE TIMKEN ROLLER BEARING COMPANY 
N.Y. | 
48 NOT JUST A BALL CQNOT JUST A ROLLER C— THE TIMKEN TAPERED ROLLER C= BEARING TAKES RADIAL ()) AND THRUST --(])— LOADS OR ANY COMBINATION . 
I 




















the New HANT 


America’s First’Calculator again sets standards for highest achieve- 
ment in calculator design with the new Marchant Figuremaster. . 
BEAUTIFUL TO SEE: Five new features pleasing to the eye — emphasizing 40% 
greater dial visibility; functional, streamlined design; scientific color selection. 


BEAUTIFUL TO OPERATE: Seven new features profitable to the user who is 
interested in the greatest amount of figure-work for the least expense and 
trouble —emphasizing the Universal Tabulator and Flip-set Decimals. 


BEAUTIFUL TO TOUCH: Six new features helpful to the hand—emphasizing the 
Phantom Touch ... no lighter touch is known. 


With Marchant’s traditional supremacy in accuracy control, sim- 
plicity and speed, these achievements establish the new Marchant 
Figuremaster as the foremost calculator in the business world. 


FIGURE FASTER WITH A FIGUREMASTER /@& 


The Marchant Man in your phone book will be proud to show you how. Or for a complete description and 
full-color ilhustration of the Figuremaster, send for Folder 210. Marchant Calculating Machine Company 
Oakland 8, California 
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EXTRA DIVIDEND: -As this issue of NEWSWEEK goes to 
press, a large staff is busy preparing for the Extra Election 
Edition (see page 21). Weeks of research have gone into 
special articles on the key figures of the ’48 campaign and 
the leading issues faced by the winners, and into the far- 
reaching Significance section. Out 
5a of this mass of material will come 
a report which we hope will merit 
a permanent spot on_ library 
shelves—public, school, and home. 
It’s to be read after the returns are 
in, to be filed, and to be read again 
in ’50—and in °52, at which time 
there’ll be another NEWSWEEK 
Election Edition to join it. It is 
being prepared for historians as 
well as everyday readers who wish 
to be informed. When all the re- 
turns are in, the NEWswEEX political staff members toiling 
on the extra probably will be too tired to appreciate their 
handiwork. We sincerely hope you will, though. 





MINOR CRISIS: Each week the requests from German 
readers for special services or information strain the man- 
power of our Berlin bureau and many of them are passed 
along to New York. But the other day John Thompson, Ber- 
lin bureau chief, got a request that he considered of suffi- 
cient importance to handle personally. The French strikes 
had delayed the arrival of Newsweex-European in Ger- 
many and other Continental countries. In Berlin, Thompson 
received a call from General Clay’s office indicating that the 
American Military Governor in Germany was getting im- 
patient for his personal copy. Thompson dropped right 
around and turned over his own single air-mail magazine. 
He later learned that the general is a faithful Newsweex 
reader and just couldn’t wait to get at his copy. 


DON QUIXOTE LAND: The Spanish people have been 
given some weird information on what they can expect 
diplomatically after the election. We were as surprised as 
you will be when you read about it on page 34. 


NEW FEATURES: Nearly every week Foreign Editor Harry 
Kern finds he has information and comments on news de- 
velopments abroad which do not quite fit into the frame- 
work of any NEwsweEEKX story and yet are either significant 
or entertaining. Kern has long pondered on how to pass 
this material on to NEwswEEk readers, particularly as 
guidance to stories that generally get only routine coverage 
in the daily press. This week he puts it all together in a 
new feature called Editor’s Notebook (see page 28). Kern 
claims he will welcome criticism from readers. 


THE COVER: With or without machines, voting for Presi- 
dent the nation over differs little from this scene enacted in 
Stamford, Conn. Every four years 
Americans make their private con- 
clusions forcibly apparent, and every 
four years they demonstrate the fact 
that there is nothing as elusive as the 
mind of a voter approaching the bal- 
lot box and nothing so definite as he 
leaves it. Lest sharp-eyed readers 
question the New York City news- 
paper under the arm of one voter in 
Connecticut, it should be mentioned that he is a commuter, 
not a ballot-box stuffer (photo by O. C. Sweet). 
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IT’S MAKING TELEPHONE HISTORY 


Federal’s Rotary Automatic Switch Opens the Way 
to Expansion in the Telephone Industry 


Now there’s a new kind of dial telephone service 
that can be extended wherever telephone lines 
exist—not only in big cities but even in small rural 
communities where automatic operation used to 
be considered impracticable. It’s Federal’s low- 
cost ROTARY ... the modernized, efficient, depend- 
able dial system developed by IT & T engineers. 

This rugged, simple, flexible system can be eco- 
nomically installed ... profitably operated... 
rapidly expanded. Heart of the system is the in- 


genious, long-life Rotary Automatic Switch shown 
below ... with fewer components ...less adjust- 
ments ...and, under normal care, no piece part 
replacements. 

I T & T’s associate, Federal Telephone and 
Radio Corporation, is now producing Rotary in 
the United States as a fully developed operating 
system... backed by years of success in many lands 
...in exchanges that faithfully serve more than 
2,000,000 subscribers. 
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Rotary Telephone Switching is only one of 
Federal’s complete line of communications equip- 
ment meeting all commercial and military needs. 


INTERNATIONAL TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH CORPORATION 
67 Broad Street, New York 4, N.Y. 
U.S. Manufacturing Subsidiary — Federal Telephone and Radio Corporation 






1T& T COMMUNICATIONS 

I T & T is the largest American system of 
international communications. It includes 
telephone networks in many countries, 
47,000 miles of submarine cable, 6,600 miles 
of land-line connections, over 60 interna- 
_ tional radio-telegraph circuits and more than 
50 international radiotelephone circuits. 


1T&T DEVELOPMENT AND MANUFACTURING 


Associates of I T & T maintain electronic 
laboratories in the United States, England 
and France, and operate 31 manufacturing 
plants in 22 countries which are contribut- 
ing immeasurably to the rehabilitation and 
expansion of communication facilities in a 
war-torn world. 
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What’s Behind Teday’s News and 
What’s to Be Expected Tomorrow 





Capital Straws 

The details of a master plan for con- 
scripting civilian as well as military man- 
power in any future war emergency are 
being drafted by top-level defense plan- 
ners . . . An overhauling of the Vet- 
erans Administration, including the clos- 
ing of some of its big branch offices, 
will be recommended before long by 
Administrator Carl Gray . . . You can look 
for the retirement soon of Howard Bruce 
as Deputy Administrator for Economic 
Cooperation . . . A selected group of 
congressmen, editors, and business and 
labor leaders has been invited to take a 
private and inside view of the nation’s 
defense and military problems. They'll 
hear “down to earth” talks by top-ranking 
military and diplomatic leaders and be 
taken on tours of hush-hush installations 
in order to get an understanding of world 
problems facing the U.S. . . . Some long- 
time members of the Roosevelt-T:uman 
Administrations had their Washington 
homes listed for sale weeks before the 
election. 


Military Budget Jitters 

Some armed-services planners are be- 
ginning to worry about the attitude the 
next Congress may take toward military 
appropriations. Two months ago they felt 
certain that Congress and the country 
were sold on larger appropriations. Now 
they're not so sure, despite the fact that 
the Berlin crisis hasn’t eased. There’s no 
real explanation for the case of chills. The 
only hint was Gen. Omar Bradley’s re- 
cent warning that unless the three armed 
services demonstrate close and real co- 
operation they may lose the confidence 
of the public. 


Hospital Pool Proposal 

It’s had little publicity, but the Hoover 
commission on government reorganiza- 
tion is considering a revolutionary pro- 
posal for the pooling of public and 
private hospital facilities. Government 
hospitals would remain, as now, under 
the control of individual agencies—the 
Army, Navy, Air Force, Veterans Ad- 
ministration, Public Health Service, etc. 
But a “Hospital Coordinator” would be 
empowered to order interchange of 
patients among these facilities to avoid 
situations in which an Army hospital 
might be overcrowded while a nearby 
Navy establishment was nearly empty. 
What is revolutionary about the com- 
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mittee plan, however, is a proposal for 
an exchange of facilities among govern- 
ment and non-Federal hospitals. Under 
this plan, the “coordinator” would be 
empowered to work out individual agree- 
ments with non-Federal hospitals, so that 
their surplus facilities could be made 
available to the government in time of 
need, in return for similar use of govern- 


ment hospital facilities by non-Federal 
institutions, 


Public Works Department 

Insiders now reveal that the Hoover 
commission’s tentative proposal for a new 
Cabinet Department of Works is much 
broader than first suspected. The proposed 
department not only would take over all 
the projects normally classified as “public 
works.” It would handle all government 
building everywhere—Army and Navy 
construction, for example, and the air- 
port work now supervised by the CAA. 
The new department also would take over 
the Interior Department’s Bureau of In- 
dian Affairs and its Fish and Wildlife 


Service. 


National Notes 

The Justice Department has broadened 
its anti-Communist proceedings to a 
regional and state level. Grand juries are 
in action in Denver and Cleveland, and 
material is being assembled for others 
in Los Angeles, San Francisco, Chicago, 
and Philadelphia .- The Internal 
Revenue Bureau is checking all large 
election bets to make sure they are re- 
ported in income-tax returns. G-men get 
a lot of their tips from disgruntled losers. 
Others from newspaper items . . . The 
Post Office soon will propose a uniform 
international air-mail postage rate to all 
countries . . . A lot of top-flight Adminis- 
tration officials have taken to eating in 
conspicuous public places since the 
“private cook” episode affecting Federal 
Security Administrator Ewing. 
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Trends Abroad 

Berlin observers expect some new 
Russian move there shortly. Soviet police 
supervision at the sector boundaries is 
tightening; the propaganda campaign 
against German democrats is stepping 
up, and literature published in the 
Western sectors is being confiscated re- 
gardless of its content . . . British and 
Italian aviation officials are huddling on a 
plan to build British de Havilland 
Vampire jet fighters at the Fiat and 
Isotta-Fraschini plants in Italy for Italian 
defense . . . Ambassador Walter Bedell 


Smith is convinced that The Voice of — 
America is being widely heard in Russia 
and that the broadcasts are influencing 
listeners . . . In line with a program to 
strerigthen Siam as an anti-Communist 
bulwark in Southeastern Asia, Britain 
plans to furnish arms for the Siamese 
Army, provide railroad equipment, and 
improve trade relations. 


Red Purge in France? 

In connection with France’s strike 
crisis, it’s now possible to say with cer- 
tainty that the French Cabinet debated a 
proposal to arrest Maurice Thorez and 
other top Communist leaders and agreed 
in principle that it should be done, The 
proposal was made by Jules Moch, Min- 
ister of the Interior, after reading to the 
Cabinet the texts of three identical orders 
from the Communist command in Lyon, 
Strasbourg, and Nantes. The Reds told 
strike leaders to go to the limit, even to 
derailing trains “as we did in the occupa- 
tion days,” to force resignation of the 
present government and formation of a 
new one with key Communist ministers. 
Although the Cabinet was on the point 
of action, André Marie, Minister of Jus- 
tice, asked for a few days to examine 
the legal aspects of parliamentary im- 
munity, because some of the Communist 
leaders are members of the National As- 
sembly. As a result, this action, the 
most drastic since the war, still is pend- 
ing and likely if the strike situation isn’t 
cleared up soon. 


What Bevin Told Marshall 

During their week-end talks Foreign 
Secretary Bevin told Marshall that he 
thinks the “outer crust of Europe” from 
Scandinavia to Turkey can be integrated 
into a cohesive defense circle within 
three months if American assistance is 
assured, Actual membership in the Brus- 
sels Pact nations would not, however, be 


‘enlarged. While Britain would include 


Portugal in the military-assistance circle— 
linked to Britain, the Western European 
union, and the U.S. by treaties—it feels 
Spain must be left alone for the time 
being. Revulsion to Dictator Franco is so 
great in Britain that the House of Com- 
mons probably would not support any al- 
liance with him. 


Chinese Payroll Squeeze 

At the insistence of the U.S. military 
mission, the Chinese Nationalist govern- 
ment recently set up a new finance de- 
partment for the army. Instead of paying 
lump sums to military commanders, it 
will meet payrolls and other expenses 
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by sending out finance officers directly 
responsible to Nanking. But, realizing 
that some padding was inevitable (it’s 
estimated that army commanders were 
receiving pay for as many as 50% more 
men than they actually commanded), the 
government authorized finance officers 
to make payments on actual muster lists 
—plus 15%. 


What’s in a Name? 

Heinrich Himmler’s brother-in-law, Dr. 
Richard Wendler, who recently was ar- 
rested at Stuttgart, used a strange alias to 
hide his identity. It’s now disclosed that 
while working for a construction firm, he 
went under the name of Herr Kummer- 
mehr, which in English means Mr. 
Trouble-More. His troubles now are in- 
creased because he ranks high on the 
war-crimes lists of various Allied na- 
tions. As former governor of Cracow 
and Lublin he is charged with responsi- 
bility for thousands:of atrocities. 


Foreign Notes 

Preliminary reports on drilling in 
Kuwait, British protectorate on the 
Persian Gulf, suggest that oil fields there 
may turn out to be the world’s richest 
. . . Masonic lodges, banned in Germany 
since 1934 as “incompatible with the 
ideals and aspirations of National Social- 
ism,” are reopening in Western Germany 
. . . The Cominform is trying to enlist 
young Poles for underground work in 
Yugoslavia in opposition to Marshal Tito. 
Peasants between 18 and 25 are being 
offered good pay and bonuses if they'll 
take special training and serve outside 
Poland . . . Britain’s old warship Im- 
placable, only floating survivor of the 
Battle of Trafalgar, will be destroyed 
soon unless private interests take her 
over. The Admiralty declines to spend 
any more to maintain her. 
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Farm Production Quotas 

A plan limiting price support to farm- 
ers who over-produce their quotas of 
certain crops is being discussed by 
Agriculture Department officials. Any 
such plan would require changes in the 
farm laws. The officials have warned farm 
leaders privately that the present farm 
price-support system is doomed if each 
farmer is permitted to plant as much as 
he pleases, regardless of production goals. 
The support cost, they say, soon would be 
too great a burden. It hasn’t been an- 
nounced, but the Department’s produc- 
tion goals for potatoes, cotton, and other 
products will be lower for next year. 


Food-Locker Slump 

The frozen-food-locker business, which 
zoomed during the food-shortage years, 
is in a marked slump, with some of the 
nation’s more than 10,000 locker plants 
half empty. The trouble results from over- 
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expansion, increasing sales of home 
freezers, and the high price of meat, 
which makes storage a heavy investment. 


Aviation Notes 

Soon after the first of the year the Air 
Force will start shooting a new guided 
missile to get basic research data on the 
atmosphere some 80 miles up . . . The 
chief limit on aircraft performance with 
rocket engines is the tremendous fuel con- 
sumption. The National Advisory Com- 
mittee for Aeronautics is working on a 
concentrated powdered fuel which could 
be mixed with small quantities of liquid 
in the rocket. This would mean a fuel 
supply large enough to match jet-engine 
ranges .. . The NACA also is working on 
a new jet engine which it hopes eventual- 
ly will have five times the thrust of jets 
now driving fighter planes 700 miles an 
hour . . . Domestic airlines predict that 
new reliability and safety records will 
be established this winter. Instrument 
landing systems now are in operation 
at 79 fields and the minimum ceiling 
at which landings can be made have 
been reduced from 500 feet to 200 at 
23 major airports. 


Trade Commission Turnover 

A big turnover among members of the 
Federal Trade Commission is merely a 
matter of time. Chairman Robert Freer 
already has his resignation in; William 
Ayres and Ewin Davis both are beyond 
the 70-year retirement age; Garland Fer- 
guson is serving an interim appointment 
as a result of the failure of the last Con- 
gress to confirm him, and the term of the 
fifth member, Lowell Mason, will expire 
next year. 


Business Footnotes 

The Atomic Energy Commission plans 
to step up its spending next year from 
$600,000,000 to more than a billion dol- 
lars. The major portion still will be ear- 
marked for weapons . . . As lumber prices 
slide in the face of heavy production, 
trade experts now believe the postwar 
lumber boom is declining and a buyers’ 
market starting. Except for top grades, 
wholesale prices are down 10 to 20% na- 
tionally and retail quotations are begin- 
ning to slip . . . Farm organizations are 
asking the White House to halt the flood 
of Canadian-grown potatoes, which 
threatens to upset the domestic price-sup- 
port structure. Despite a hike in the tariff, 
Canadian potatoes are underselling the 
government-supported domestic crop. 
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Movie Notes 

Dead-pan Buster Keaton will return to 
the films for a feature role in “The Good 
Old Summertime” . . . Max and Buddy 
Baer, former heavyweight fighters, will 
have comedy roles in the next Abbott and 
Costello picture, “Africa Screams”... 


The Overell case, in which a teen-age 
West Coast girl and her fiancé were tried 
for and acquitted of the murder of her 
parents, will be the basis for a new Co- 
lumbia film . . . M-G-M is planning a 
documentary film about Harvard. It may 
be the forerunner of similar pictures 
about other colleges . . . The same studio 
will break its own record by having six- 
teen production numbers in “Words and 
Music,” a film based on the career of the 
songwriting team of Richard Rodgers 
and Lorenz Hart. 


Radio Lines 

ABC may add a-half hour to its hour- 
long Stop the Music giveaway show to 
take care of two more potential sponsors. 
No matter how the FCC acts to restrict 
giveaways, the network is prepared to 
carry its defense to the Supreme Court 
... The Emily Post Show, a daily quar- 
ter-hour program now in the works, will 
give studio guests and listeners a chance 
to spot boners in dramatic skits about 
social events and ceremonies. Mrs. Post’s 
assistant Anne Kent, as M.C., will also 
answer questions on etiquette .. . Hy 
Zaret and Lou Singer, who wrote the 
“tolerance jingles” heard on more than 
1,000 stations, are preparing a similar 
series on United Nations themes . . . Now 
that top performers like Don Ameche, 
Kay Kyser, and Fred Waring are daytime 
attractions, many unemployed radio stars 
are considering opportunities to get into 
the daytime field, heretofore reserved 
largely for soap operas. 


Book Notes 

“Alien Land,” the story of an American 
Negro soldier who passed as_ white 
throughout the African campaign, will be 
one of Harper’s major spring novels. It’s 
written by Willard Savoy, a Negro public- 
relations officer in the Air Force . . , The 
publishers estimate that 1,500,000 copies 
of General Ejisenhower’s “Crusade in 
Europe” will. be in.print in the U.S. and 
overseas a few months after its Nov. 22 
publication , . . Novelist Kenneth Roberts 
will tell all about his literary career in “I 
Wanted to Write,” due in March , . . “No 
Place to Hide,” an eyewitness account of 
the Bikini atom-bomb test, will appear 
this month. Written by a young Army 
doctor, David Bradley, the story stirred 
international interest when the Atlantic 
Monthly began a shortened serial version 
last month , . . Count Bernadotte’s book, 
“Instead of Arms,” is having a big sale in 
Sweden, where it was published two days 
before his assassination. It reveals his un- 
certainty of success in the Palestine medi- 
ation . , . Japanese schoolteachers are get- 
ting 10,000 copies of a book titled “Goals 
for American Education,” prepared by 
Secretary Irvin Kuenzli of the AFL 
American Federation of Teachers, to aid 
them in rebuilding the Japanese educa- 
tion system. 
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ODAY, every short-cut is being em- 
ployed to help step up efficiency and 
keep costs down to a minimum — and 
here’s how Trailers do both for a well- 
known packer. 


Famous Van Camp’s Pork and Beans and scores 
of other taste-tempting Stokely canned fruits and 
vegetables ride to your grocers’ shelves in Fruehauf 
Trailers. 


A fleet of more than sixty of these Vans work the 
year around — from planting-season through har- 
vesting. They gather the crops from hundreds of 
receiving depots across the nation and move them 
to the company’s seventy packing plants for canning. 


But that’s only part of their work. They keep 
these plants well stocked with processing supplies 
and machinery. 


The Trailers haul big loads. They double or triple 
ihe work trucks alone can do. Trailers — the detach- 








able bodies — are left standing for loading and 
unloading, while the trucks continue to 
‘vork with no lay-over time loss. 






Southern grown tomato plants are flown to Northern growers at 

















the proper planting season. Trailers meet the planes and distribute 
plants in tremendous quantities. 


Trailers & Trucks — 2 to I Ratio 
Stokely Van Camp’s operation works at peak effi- 
ciency with two Trailers for each truck. Think of 
the saving this means in original truck purchases 
alone. Then consider the lower truck operating and 
maintenance costs, when only half the number are 
needed to move the same volume of goods. 


If you are not using Trailers, this example is 
food for thought. And, if there’s any doubt in your 
mind about the advantages of this method, just 
observe that professional haulers use Trailers almost 
exclusively ... and, you'll find the majority are 
Fruehaufs. 


World’s Largest Builders of Truck-Trailers 


FRUEHAUF TRAILER COMPANY 


DETROIT 32 e LOS ANGELES 11 
In Canada: Weston, Ontario 











79 Factory Service Branches 


you can PULL 
FAR MORE THAN 
vou can CARRY! 
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Washington Trends 


FROM THE NEWSWEEK BUREAU 





> A balanced budget, tight on the spending side, probably will 
be submitted to the incoming Congress by the Truman Ad- 
ministration. 


Truman will try to hold total expenditures to around $42,000,- 
000,000, the sum being spent in the current year, but he may 
have to go as high as $44,000,000,000. 


This will leave the Republicans no room for substantial cutting 
‘and may force them to abandon their habitual economy role 
and accept responsibility for an increase. 


> Truman’s budget hasn’t jelled as yet but his fiscal advisers 
expect that it finally will shape up something like this: Armed 
services, $15,000,000,000; foreign aid, $6,000,000,000; veter- 
ans, $7,000,000,000; debt service, $5,000,000,000; regular 
service, $11,000,000,000. Total—$44,000,000,000. 


> The most flexible item is the $6,000,000,000 for foreign aid. 
Whether this sum grows or shrinks will depend upon policy 
decisions not yet definitely made. 


If some kind of substantial lend-lease plan for rearmament of 
Western Europe and a Marshall plan for the Orient are 
adopted, this item will have to be somewhat higher. 


Pressure for an increase in the military limit of approximately 
$15,000,000,000 also will be heavy. 


Regular government expenditures can’t be pared very much 
and may be increased. Both Presidential candidates committed 
their parties during the course of the campaign to boost social- 
security benefits, reclamation outlays, and other so-called reg- 
ular expenditures. 


> No appreciable cut in taxes will be possible in the near future 
if the government is to avoid a return to deficit financing. 
There may be slight adjustments in excise rates, however. 


Government economists are guessing that receipts will be 
high enough next year to sustain a $44,000,000,000 budget 
without resort to heavy Treasury borrowing. This means that 


they are betting on continued high prosperity through 1949 
and into 1950. 


A small Treasury deficit is probable this fiscal year but not as 
much as the $1,500,000,000 estimated by Truman last August. 


> Fundamental reforms in government organization and pro- 
cedure will have to be tackled by the next Congress and may 
become its preoccupation. 


A report from the Hoover commission will be submitted 
shortly after the inauguration. It will recommend extensive 


consolidation of executive bureaus and agencies and is bound 
to meet with strong resistance. 


A radical change in the electoral-college system also will come 
up. A Constitutional amendment proposed by Senator Lodge 
was approved by House and Senate Judiciary Committees at 
the last session but never reached the floor of either branch. 
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> A determined effort to tighten Senate rules to prevent fili- 
busters will start soon after Congress reconvenes, Indications 
are that it will be successful. 


If so, long-pending civil-rights bills will be jammed through. 
Anti-lynching and anti-poll-tax measures will command sup- 
port from large majorities in both branches. 


Fair-labor-practices legislation, modeled after the New York 
State law, may be dropped for the time being even if a new 
cloture rule is adopted. Many Northern senators think this 
reform should be deferred. 


> Agitation for price control will be renewed in the next Con- 
gress but it isn’t expected to get anywhere. Many Republicans 
made campaign promises to oppose such restrictions. 


Rent control wili come up again nevertheless, and it is certain 
to be a hot issue. The present law expires next spring. 


Expiration of the reciprocal-trade law also will produce an 
issue of fundamental importance. Most Republicans avoided 
making specific campaign promises on this one. 


> Other important items of legislation left over from the last 
Congress and due for action in this one include: 

Extension of social security to cover farm workers, domestics, 
and others not now benefited and increased payments for 
present beneficiaries. Both Presidential candidates promised 
to support this. 

Increased minimum wages, also promised by both candidates. 
Seventy-five cents an hour is the indicated figure. 

Long-range public housing of the kind envisaged by the 
original Taft-Wagner-Ellender bill but rejected by the last 
Congress. 

Repeal of the Federal tax on colored oleomargarine, which was 
kicked around and finally lost in the last Congress. 
Conscription of doctors and dentists, as provided by the 
original draft act but dropped at the last session. 

Creation of an Air Force academy comparable to West Point 
and the Lodge bill to create an American foreign legion. 


> Further credit-contracting moves will be made soon by the 
Federal Reserve Board and the Treasury, but nothing as 
drastic as removal of the floor under government bond prices. 


An increase in bank-reserve requirements to offset sales of gov- 
ernment bonds by insurance companies and other nonbanking 
institutions and another increase in Treasury certificate inter 
est rates—this time from 1% to 1%%—are expected. 


> Positive signs of recovery in Europe will help ERP Admin- 
istrator Hoffman get his indicated $4,000,000,000 appropria- 
tion for next year. 


Opposition isn’t entirely dead among Midwestern congress- 
men, but the campaign conversion of Representative Knutson, 


one of their leaders at the last session, will make things easier 
for Hoffman. 


Completion of its loan program as a condition to grants also 
will strengthen the ERP position in Congress. Most members 
conceded that Hoffman has done a good job in difficult cir- 
cumstances. 
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Farm magazines are the farm fam- 
ily’s main source of new ideas. This 
is what farm families in the South 
and in the nation have invariably 
said in survey after survey, when 
asked to name their most helpful 
medium. Farm magazines were 
again listed asa main source of new 
ideas by 64% of the Texas farmers 
recently interviewed by the Texas 
Agricultural Extension Service. 


Advertising in farm magazines gets 
high readership. In a survey of 
Texas and Oklahoma readers 
of The Progressive Farmer, made 
»“y The Advertising Research 
‘oundation, the 10 advertising 
pages best-read by men attracted 
<n average of 75% of men readers, 


and the 10 best-read by women 
attracted an average of 70% of 
women readers. 


Southern farm families read and 
prefer The Progressive Farmer. A 
Crossley survey of the 14 Southern 
states shows that The Progressive 
Farmer leads the next magazine 
(of all kinds) by 47% in number 
of regular-reader farm families and 
by 99% in number of regular- 
reader farm families who name it 
their favorite magazine. 


Findings of these surveys add up 
to one important fact: New ideas 
about your product in advertise- 
ments in The Progressive Farmer 
are your direct route to big sales 
in the prosperous rural South. 


ONE MILLION 
SOUTHERN 
FARM FAMILIES | 
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Advertising Offices: BIRMINGHAM, RALEIGH 
MEMPHIS, DALLAS, NEW YORK, CHICAGO 


Pacific Coast: Edward S. Townsend Co., San Francisco, Los Angeles 





How’'BIG is a gallon ? 





At Shell it includes work in 52 ditlrent kinds of jobs 


Combined efforts of the men and women in 
exploration, production, manufacturing, 
transportation, marketing, and research, 
make it possible for Shell to provide more 
than 1000 products from petroleum. 





Every man, woman, child: 


With petroleum products furnishing 48 percent of 
America’s energy—almost equalling all other sources 
combined — annual requirements are over 90 billion 
gallons... or 628 for each man, woman, and child in 
the country. Now, look at the effort needed to produce 
one gallon of Shell gasoline... 


Through the earth-2!4 times: 


Your gallon starts at Production, where wells are drilled 
and operated. Last year the industry drilled 20,000 
miles, or 24 times through the earth! Then comes the 
second big step, called Manufacturing, where refineries 
turn crude oil into liquid energy—the gasoline you use. 


Shell Oil Company 


Incorporated 





Extra special delivery: 


Who moves the “crude” from fields to refineries, then 
starts gasoline off to you? Transportation, with trucks, 
tankers, trains, barges, pipelines, handles that job. And 
Marketing, the final link, sees that the gasoline you need 
is waiting at your Shell service station... 


All pulling together. 


A gallon of gasoline includes the work of each operating 
group, plus Shell Research, the essential ingredient. 
How big is a gallon? Measure it by the size of the job 
of making it—plus the convenience, comfort, health, 
and mobility which petroleum means to you. 


A forward-looking company serves all 4: 


1. Consumer 


3. Employees 


2. Community 4. Shareholders 
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For Once Without the Shouting 


Once every four years, the American 
people—normally a calm, easygoing mid- 
dle-of-the-road people—had exercised 
their inalienable right to shout themselves 
hoarse for the Presidential candidate of 
their choice, and to work themselves into 
a choler over the candidate of the oppo- 
sition. They had paraded for “Tippe- 
canoe and Tyler, too,” and denounced 
“Rum, Romanism, and Rebellion.” They 
had argued whether Alfred E. Smit 
really would take orders from the Vati- 
can, and whether Franklin D. Roosevelt 
was demigod or traitor. 

By rights, they should have gone on a 
wild emotional binge again this year. 
Traditionally, it was “the American way.” 
The Presidential campaign 


He had become the overshadowing issue. 
Millions had developed a blind, un- 
critical devotion to him; and millions, a 
blind, unreasoning antagonism. With 
Roosevelt gone from the American scene, 
both his supporters and his opponents 
had suffered from an inevitable emotional 
letdown. To both, the 1948 Presidential 
campaign was an anticlimax. 

But apathy wasn’t the whole explana- 
tion. Far more important was the fact that 
on the paramount issue facing the nation 
—Soviet aggression and the cold war—the 
American people had matured immeasur- 
ably since 1940, when the issue was Ger- 
man and Japanese aggression, and a war 
already hot. They were united as they 


that in times of "depression it would * ‘kick 
the rascals out.’ 

In 1948 the United States was boom- 
ing. Well over 61,000,000 people were 
employed. The farmers were more pros- 
perous than before. Production was great- 
er, profits were greater, the national in- 
come was $210,000,000,000. 

Yet, whether they favored Mr. Tru- 
man or not, there were few voters who 
entertained the simplistic notion that he 
should get all the credit for the prosper- 
ity. After the boom of the ’20s, the col- 
lapse of the 30s, the recovery, the reces- 
sion, the wartime boom, and the official 
predictions of postwar disaster that had 
turned out 100 per cent wrong, the Ameri- 
can people had become somewhat skep- 
tical about the ability of politicians to 
bring prosperity. 

Not Just Self-Interest: Similarly, 
though most Americans chafed about the 
rise in the cost of living, it was impossible 
for either party to make 





was taking place in the 
midst of the greatest diplo- 
matic crisis in American 
history. At Joseph Stalin’s 
whim, the man the Ameri- 
can people chose might 
find himself called upon 
to lead the nation in a dev- 
astating war for survival. 

Yet, as the 1948 Presi- 
dential campaigns closed 
last week, they had re- 
mained as cool and dis- 
passionate as though 
Harry §. Truman and 
Thomas E. Dewey were 
opposing each other for 
sheriff. As the candidates 
criss-crossed the country, 
they had gathered in great 
crowds to hear them, but 
in most cases with no vis- 
ible enthusiasm or antip- 





Watch for NEWSWEEK’S Extra Election Edition 


At this critical point in history, the American people are 
quietly but firmly making decisions which are watched closely 
by leaders and peoples the world over. 

Merely to report the highlights by delaying this regular issue 
would provide neither the speed nor the full analytical cov- 
erage which we consider appropriate. Accordingly, we are de- | anyway some degree of 
livering this complete, regular edition on schedule and following | 
it up quickly with a sixteen-page Extra Election Edition. Al- 
though the extra will not start coming off the presses until about 
7 a.m. Wednesday, its delivery will be so expedited that it will 
reach most readers either with this edition or within the follow- 
ing 24 hours. It will reach newsstands with the regular issue 
and will be supplied to newsstand buyers without extra charge. was 

The Election Extra will provide impartial, expert analysis of 
the news by NEwswEEx’s veteran political staff, plus a full inter- 
pretation of the news’ significance. In addition, it will contain the 
signed analyses of Raymond Moley, Ernest K. Lindley, Joseph 
B. Phillips, and Henry Hazlitt on the election’s implications at 
home and abroad. 


much political capital out 
of their disgruntlement. 
The Republicans blamed 
Mr. Truman, and Mr. Tru- 
man blamed the 80th Con- 
gress, But most _ voters 
seemed to feel that both 
| were to blame, and that 


inflation had been inevita- 
ble. They were hardly so 
ignorant of economics—no 
matter what the politicians 
thought—as not to realize 
that when the government 
spending $42,000,- 
000,000 a year, and send- 
ing billions of dollars’ 
worth of goods abroad, 
prices were bound to rise. 

Neither the Democrats 
nor the Republicans suc- 
ceeded in making an issue 











athy. They had listened 
intently, applauded politely, and then 
gone about their business. When they 
voted this Tuesday, it was with no ap- 
parent concern over the outcome, and 
with what.seemed like merely an aca- 
demic interest. 

Not Just Apathy: Only the followers 
of Henry A. Wallace and J. Strom 
Thurmond had worked up any enthu- 
siasm at all during the campaign. 

Was the reason apathy? Or had the 
nation’s voters finally grown up? 

Those who believed it was apathy 
could make out a fairly good case: Over 
recent years, millions of Americans had 
learned to vote for or against Roosevelt. 


never were then, for they no longer had 
the illusion that what happened in Berlin 
and Mukden didn’t concern Kansas City 
and Bangor, Maine, And they no longer 
would tolerate a Presidential candidate 
who attempted to play politics with for- 
eign policy. The day had long since 
passed when a candidate could laugh off 


his own remarks on foreign policy as . 


“campaign oratory.” 

On domestic issues, also, the voters ap- 
peared far more sophisticated. It had 
been traditional in American politics that 
in times of prosperity the nation would 
reelect whatever party was in power, giv- 
ing it full credit for the prosperity; and 


of the New Deal in the 
campaign. It was too difficult to picture 
Mr. Truman as the flaming champion of 
change and the deadly enemy of business, 
however bitterly he might assail “the in- 
terests.” He was too much the small-town 
American. And it was equally hard to 
conceive of Dewey as a disguised man- 
on-horseback. The claims and charges 
and countercharges offended the average 
voters’ common sense. 

The Distinction: The voters did see 
differences between the principal candi- 
dates and parties (although Wallace and 
Thurmond insisted that none existed). 
The differences were perhaps best ex 
emplified by the fact that Dewey favored 
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the Taft-Hartley Act, while Mr. Truman 
urged its repeal: The Democratic Party 
by and large was still the party of labor. 
But although most union workers op- 
posed the Taft-Hartley Act and supported 
Mr. Truman, they never became quite as 
exercised over the act as their leaders 
had sought to make them. Examining 
what it was doing, they agreed that it 
had restricted the powers of organized 
labor, but they knew that it had not en- 
slaved labor, as their union officials were 
' predicting before its passage. 

It was a highly critical, perhaps even 
skeptical attitude, rather than apathy, 
which the American people shared as 
they voted this Tuesday. And it was a 
confident attitude, as well. Democrats 


Great crowds turned out for both candidates... 


and Republicans alike knew that regard- 
less of the outcome, no drastic changes 
were in store for the nation. And it would 
continue being a united nation in the face 
of Russian aggression, 


DEWEY: 
‘Eve of Victory’ 


The statistics told the story. Thomas 
E, Dewey had campaigned only six weeks 
to Harry S. Truman’s eight. He had made 
170 speeches to Mr. Truman’s 271. He 
had covered 16,000 miles to Mr. Tru- 
man’s 22,000, 

So confident was the Republican can- 
didate that, although he followed his 
rival's trail during the final week, he took 
many shortcuts. He followed the Presi- 
dent by one day into Chicago, Cleve- 
land, Boston, and New York City for 
major addresses; but unlike his opponent 
he made few rear-platform appearances 
at whistle stops. 

Talking Back: It was on Tuesday 
evening, Oct. 26, that Dewey opened up 
last week. In normally Democratic Chi- 
cago, his motorcade, inundated by a 
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paper storm, drew as big and as enthusi- 
astic a crowd as the President’s had the 
day before. Like the President, he packed 
the Chicago Stadium, where his rival 
only 24 hours earlier had charged that a 
GOP victory might lead to Fascism in 
America, 

To this, Dewey replied with words 
which he had stayed up until 4 a.m. to 
write: 

“Faced with failure, with their party 
split in all directions, its candidates have 
spread fantastic fears among our people. 
They are openly sneering at the ancient 
American ideal of a free and united peo- 
ple. They have attempted to promote 
antagonism and prejudice. 

“They have scattered reckless abuse 


m 
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along the entire right of way from coast 
to coast and have now, I am sorry to say, 
reached a new low in mudslinging.” 

Aceusing: In _ usually Democratic 
Cleveland the next evening Dewey, un- 
like the President the night before, 
packed the Civic Auditorium. Accusing 
the President of seeking “to stay in office 
at all costs” and of “trying to divide our 
people by appeals to fear and prejudice,” 
Dewey declared: 
> “We do not assert that there is only 
one party in the United States that is fit 
to govern. We do not believe in one- 
party rule. That is totalitarianism.” 
> “We shall not achieve peace by con- 
ducting these desperately important mat- 
ters on a happy-thought basis or by 
jovially remarking that we like Good 
Old Joe.” 

Not until Dewey reached Massachu- 
setts on Thursday did he bother with way 
stations. En route in Boston he halted 
four times for stump speeches designed 
to boost Gov. Robert F. Bradford, re- 
garded by Republicans as no cinch bet 
for reelection. And in the Democratic 
stronghold of Boston that night, his eyes 
fairly popped as he was greeted by street 





they listened intently, applauded politely ... 


crowds which, although smaller than the 
President drew the day before, were 
bigger than any he had seen during his 
entire campaign. 

Promises, Roses: What the Repub- 
lican candidate had to tell the throng that 
overflowed the Boston Arena that night 
was aimed as much at the GOP itself as 
at the opposition. Making more specific 
campaign pledges than usual on domestic 
affairs, he promised increased old-age 
pensions and minimum wages, an en- 
larged public-health program, and an ex- 
tension of the Social Security Act to cov- 
er farm, domestic, government, and other 
exempt employes, - 

In the face of the 80th Congress’s re- 
jection of similar proposals made by 


President Truman, Dewey declared: “All 
this, I can tell you, will have the enthusi- 
astic support of the next Republican Con- 
gress.” 

At that, House Speaker Joseph W. 
Martin Jr., within 4 feet of Dewey on the 
platform, sat motionless. Finally, he 
joined the applause. Glancing at the press 
correspondents, Martin chuckled enig- 
matically as Dewey went on: 

“There will always be some who say 
that these proposals . . . are costly. To 
them I say they are not costly compared 
with the gain in human happiness . 
There are others who will say . . . that 
they arg visionary or impractical. To 
them I say that they are part of the de- 
fense of our American way of life . . .” 

Lest his own words be inadequate to 
commit the GOP, Dewey followed them 
up with deeds the next day. He took his 
Victory Special to North Attleboro, Mass., 
Joe Martin’s home town, not even a 
whistle stop on the railroad. It wasn’t that 
Martin needed help, for he felt certain of 
reelection; it wasn’t that Martin was 2 
staunch Dewey man, for he himself had 
hoped to be the Presidential nominee 
this year. Instead, Dewey plainly was 
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seeking a “North Attleboro Pact” be- 
tween the President and the Speaker, 
effective Jan. 20. 

Toward this end Dewey visited Mar- 
tin’s 87-year-old mother to praise her son 
and Mrs. Dewey presented her with an 
armful of red roses. Dewey also toured 
the plant of Martin’s newspaper, The 
Evening Chronicle, and modestly in- 
sisted: “This is not my day; it is Joe 
Martin’s day.” 

In return, Martin had nice things to 
say about Dewey and his Boston pledges: 
“He and I see pretty much eye to eye... 
The Republican Party keeps its word. 
We will be loyal to our platform.” 

Having obtained such vital assurances 
of unity and teamwork between Capitol 


... They were not apathetic 


Hill and the White House, should the 
GOP control both, a beaming Dewey was 
off to New York. 

Broadway Melody: For 28 hours 
Dewey presented the spectacle of a can- 
didate not campaigning at the climax of 
his race. His only appearances in public 
Friday evening and Saturday during the 
day were for a hand-shaking task at the 
Women’s National Republican Club and a 
hike around the Central Park reservoir. 
“I thought I would take a little time off,” 
he said. “After being locked up in a cam- 
paign train for four weeks, a man needs 
a little exercise.” 

Only Saturday night, at the traditional 
Madison Square Garden finale, did 
Dewey for 30 minutes put on his cam- 
paigners hat again. To an_ overflow, 
victory-sure crowd that dwarfed the Tru- 
man Garden turnout of two nights earlier 
in both size and enthusiasm, Dewey was 
more caustic than ever toward his never- 
named rival. Reminding his listeners that 
Hal!oween fell the next night, he gibed: 

“Some people have been trying to give 
the impression that every night is Hallow- 
een. Grown-up men have been going 
around our country threatening: “Vote 
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our way, or the goblins will get you.’ 
We've been hearing blood-curdling 
stories about ‘mossbacks’ and ‘blood- 
suckers’ and ‘men with calculating ma- 
chines where their hearts ought to be’ 
and one shadowy ogre after another .. . 

“Members of Congress are described 
as ‘predatory animals.’ They do their 
dreadful work with ‘meat axes, butcher 
knives, and sabers.’ And what do these 
monsters eat? Why, ‘red herring,’ of 
course. But our people have not been 
fooled or frightened. Halloween will be 
over tomorrow night, but next Tuesday 
the people of America are really going to 
bring this nightmare to an end.” 

How sure Dewey felt about what 
would happen on Tuesday was shown by 


. .. but they were cool and critical . . 


the confidence with which he, in con- 


cluding his Garden speech, proclaimed: 
“This is the eve of victory.” 

With those words, he left for his Dap- 
plemere Farm at Pawling, N. Y., to wor- 
ship at Holy Trinity Episcopal Church 
Sunday morning. There he heard the Rev. 
Richard W. Wamsley preach that faith 
in life after death “is more important for 
peace and security than pacts and politi- 
cal promises” and pray that the President 
be granted “wisdom and strength.” 

It was late on Monday that Dewey 
returned to the Hotel Roosevelt in mid- 
town Manhattan, his legal residence, to 
make his Election Eve nonpartisan appeal 
to every voter to go to the polls and vote. 
He would take his chances that they 
would vote the next day, for Thomas E. 
Dewey for President. 


TRUMAN: 


Forever Fighting 


Harry S. Truman’s attempt to win the 
Presidency in his own right was ending. 
Up to the last he ignored the great odds 
against him and kept on trying. In fact, 
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during the final week he boasted: “We 
have the Republicans on the run.” Even 
though some of his closest advisers 
thought he was whistling in the twilight, 
the Missouri-born President’s attitude still 
was: “Show me.” 

What Mr. Truman thought he needed 
to win, as shown by his final week’s strat- 
egy, was the big-city vote in the Midwest 
and Northeast. His strategy was to com- 
bine acid oratory, homey personal ap- 
pearances, and undisguised appeals to 
the minority votes. The result was a 
smashing finish to his “Give ’em hell” 
campaign. 

Chieago Boost: In Chicago on Mon- 
day, Oct. 25, Democratic Boss Jacob M. 
Arvey, who had sought to drop the Presi- 


Acme 


. and perhaps even skeptical 


dent in favor of Dwight D. Eisenhower 
because of Zionist disaffection, turned 
out 500,000 people to rubberneck at Mr. 
Truman. The President’s repudiation of 
Secretary Marshall’s endorsement of the 
Bernadotte plan for Palestine, issued only 
the day before, had eased Jewish feel- 
ings. In fact, Zionists put up most of the 
$45,000 needed to give Mr. Truman an 
additional radio network and a Midwest 
television hookup that night. 

En route to the Chicago Stadium, 
where he had been nominated for Vice 
President in 1944, Mr. Truman was 
greeted with roman candles, aerial 
bombs, torches, and a spectacular set 
piece of fireworks blazing “All Chicago 
Welcomes You.” To the 23,000 persons 
overflowing the stadium, the President 
replied with his bitterest invective to 
date. He insinuated that Thomas E. 
Dewey was a “front man” for powerful 
forces which were “threatening our way 
of life,” even as Hitler, Mussolini, and 
Tojo had been in their countries. 

Without actually applying the word 
“Fascist” to these forces in America, Mr. 
Truman lashed out: “In our own time, 
we've seen the tragedy of the Italian and 
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German peoples, who lost their 
freedom to men who made 
promises of unity and efficiency 
and security.” 

Cleveland Chill: Though the 
Chicago turnout might have buoyed 
the President’s hopes, the small 
street crowd in Cleveland and the 
listless audience in the Civic 
Auditorium the next day were 
hardly encouraging. The President's 
theme was: “What this country 
needs is not a new President, but a 
new Congress.” : 

Trying to infect his listeners 
with his optimism, the President 
declared: “Polls are like sleeping 
pills designed to lull the voters into 
sleeping on Election Day. You 
might call them ‘sleeping polls’ . . . 
But most of the people are not be- 
ing fooled. They know that sleep- 
ing polls are bad for the system. 
They affect the mind. An overdose 
might be fatal.” 

But Frank j. Lausche, the Ohio 
ex-governor who was seeking a 
comeback, apparently found it hard 
to catch the Truman optimism. 
While the President hopefully en- 
dorsed Lausche, saying “he thinks 
with his heart and his head,” the 
gubernatorial candidate, thinking 
with his head, did not reciprocate. 
The reason: Three weeks earlier, 
his only speech endorsing Mr. 








Acme 
Protest: Contending that veterans had 
taken rumba lessons at government ex- 
pense whereas he was turned down on a GI 
loan to start a business with, Jay V. Smith 
of Greenwich, Conn., posted himself out- 
side the W hite House to publicize his plight. 





Truman had cost him the support of 
The Cleveland Plain Dealer, which 
had been his longtime booster. 

Boston Fumble: In Boston Wednes- 
day night, the President drew the greatest 
crowd of his entire campaign to greet him 
outside South Station in Dewey Square 
(named for Admiral George Dewey, the 
GOP candidate’s third cousin twice re- 
moved ).: 

At Mechanics Hall, in an outright ap- 
peal to the Boston Irish, he invoked Al- 
fred E. Smith’s name no fewer than eleven 
times as he likened the anti-Catholic whis- 
pers of the 1928 campaign to “the con- 
temptible Republican slur that charges 
me with being soft where Communist 
tyranny is concerned.” In fact, he said, 
“the Communists would like to bring 
about my defeat and elect a Republican 
President.” 

“Now the Republicans tell me that they 
stand for unity,” he shouted. “In the old 
days, Al Smith would have said: “That’s 
baloney. Today the Happy Warrior 
would say: “That’s a lot of hooey.’ And if 
that rhymes with anything, it is not my 
fault.” 

But the President’s big play for the 
Catholic vote was marred by his staff's 
overeager fumbling. Mr. Truman, a Bap- 
tist, was invited to an audience with 
Archbishop Richard J. Cushing, head of 
the Catholic hierarchy in New England. 
He accepted. But although the archdi- 
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ocesan chancery insisted that there be no 
press coverage, a White House press aide, 
Eben Ayers, went along and, immediately 
after the ten-minute audience, announced 
that the prelate had told the President 
that his campaign was “one of the great- 
est and most courageous fights in history 
for the common people.” 

At that, the chancery, rather than affirm 
the quoted endorsement, withdrew the 
archbishop from a threatened political 
fracas by announcing merely that there 
had been a “cordial exchange.” The chan- 
cery went farther by saying Archbishop 
Cushing would be happy to receive 
Dewey when he arrived. The next day it 
announced that the Republican and the 
archbishop had had “a very pleasant 
chat.” : : 

New York Letdown: It was on 
Thursday, Oct. 28, that the President cli- 
maxed his fight for reelection. On the 
stump as early as 7:30 a.m., he made 
seven daytime talks in New England and 
five later ones in New York City as he 
warmed up for the traditional Madison 
Square Garden climax. 

At the Garden that night, the Presi- 
dent faced a less-than-capacity audience 
under the auspices of the Liberal Party, 
an anti-Communist, New Dealing splin- 
ter group sponsored mainly by David 





Dubinsky’s AFL International 
Ladies Garment Workers Union. 
Deviating slightly from the text, the 
President kept his audience laugh- 
ing: 

went into consultation with 
the White House physician and I 
told him that I kept having this 
feeling that wherever I go there’s 
somebody following behind me. 
The White House physician told 
me not to worry. He said: ‘You 
keep right on your way. There’s 
one place where that fellow’s not 
going to follow you and that’s into 
the White House’.” 

When the President switched 
his theme to the question of Pales- 
tine—which he pronounced “Pales- 
teen”—his largely Jewish audience 
quieted with anticipation. Here, his 
listeners hoped, would be the long- 
awaited boost for Israel—perhaps 
the announcement of an American 
loan, or de jure recognition, or 
something concrete about the dis- 
puted Negeb. 

But these hopes soon fell. The 
farthest that the President went 
was to pledge that Israel would be 
“large enough, free enough, and 
strong enough to make its people 
self-supporting and secure.” 

Thus let down on this key issue, 
the audience gave the President 
only perfunctory applause. And 
when he. ended his address by urg- 
ing his Liberal Party listeners to 
vote “the Democratic ticket straight,” 
Mr. Truman got no cheers and only po- 
lite handclaps that died out in a few 
seconds, 

Back Home: The rest was anticlimax. 
In a foreign-policy address at the Brook- 
lyn Academy of Music Friday night, 
he accused his Republican rival of hav- 
ing “torn off his mask of bipartisanship 
and revealed the ugly partisan passion 
underneath.” Then once again, he claimed 
victory: “I have good news for you. We 
have the Republicans on the run. . . 
We are going to win . . . The East is 
with us.” 

Off to his native Missouri, the Presi- 
dent wound up his campaign in St. Louis 
Saturday night by scrapping his prepared 
text. More angrily than ever before, he 
shouted: 

“Of all the fake campaigns this is the 
tops as far as the Republican candidate is 
concerned, He’s been following me up 
and down this country making speeches 
about home and mother and unity and 
efficiency and things of that kind. He 
won't talk about the issues, but he did |«t 
his foot slip when he endorsed the 801) 
Congress.” 

With those words Mr. Truman left tli« 
rest to the voters, Back home in Ind:- 
pendence, he took it easy over Sundi. 
Monday night, after participating in a 
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Shrine ceremonial in Kansas City, he 
made a last-minute appeal to the elec- 
torate to go to the polls. 

The Election Day routine chosen by 
the man who called himself “a country 
boy back home” from a “terrific cam- 
paign” was to cast one vote for himself 
in the basketball court in the Memorial 
Building in Independence, then to return 
home, to await the verdict. 


SMOG: 


Death in Donora 


When the smog settles down over 
Donora, Pa., townspeople say, you can't 
see across the street. Last week in Donora 
the mixture of Monongahela River fog 
and sulphurous fumes from the zinc and 
wire works was so thick that breathing 
became difficult. But no one thought very 
much of the discomfort; it was just an 
aggravated case of a chronic condition. 

By Saturday this lack of concern 
turned to fear when eighteen people—all 
between 62 and 75 years old—had died 
apparently from the toxic industrial 
gases. Four hundred more were sick. As 
the number of those affected mounted, 
doctors and nurses at the Charleroi- 
Monessen Hospital began setting up cots 
in the corridors. “We can’t take another 
patient,” said Dr. James Lau, superin- 
tendent of the hospital. 

On Sunday, with the death toll at 
nineteen, the stagnant smog began tolift. 
To help clear the atmosphere, the zinc 
works were shut down. But the people 
were still unplacated. “It’s plain murder,” 
said Dr. William Rongaus of the Donora 
Health Board. Then, on Sunday night, 
Gov. James H. Duff called for an 
investigation “to ascertain the cause 
and prevent its recurrence.” 


CANDIDATE: 


Salvation by Spinach 


John Maxwell had no time to 
stump the country for his Vegetar- 
ian Party. He was busy fifteen 
hours a day attending the 400 to 
500 customers who crowded into 
his clublike Vegetarian Restaurant 
and Health Food Store in a base- 
ment on South Wabash Avenue, 
Chicago, At 85, the peppery, pink- 
cheeked, and bright-eyed widower 
could take his Presidential candi- 
dacy in his vitamin-propelled 
stride, What’s more, Maxwell knew 
that being English-born he could 
not serve even if elected. 

Maxwell was always ready to 
take time out to discuss the vege- 
tarian views he has held for 46 
years. “We're not faddists or crack- 
pots,” he claimed. “We're crusaders 
for natural food.” Then, his eyes 
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flashing wrath and his white spade beard 
quivering, he would denounce the “great 
cruelties” that men perpetrate “so that 
their taste for the corpse of an animal 
may be satiated.” 

Last week John Maxwell coyly ad- 
mitted that on Sept. 17 he had married 
Mrs. Ethel E. A. Conrad, a 66-year-old 
widow from Dallas, Texas. Delightedly 
he added that she was a vegetarian too, 
of sixteen years’ standing, and that she 
was “very healthy.” But though his res- 
taurant duties and marriage may have 
prevented him from carrying on a cam- 
paign, Maxwell was not going to let the 
meat eaters take over the country undis- 
puted. “I intend to keep a close watch on 
the Administration for the next four 
years,” he said darkly. 


WALLACE: 


The Next Move 


As Henry Wallace’s campaign sput- 


- tered to a close in a last-minute explosion 


of oratory, it became harder and harder 
for bystanders to tell friend from foe: 
> In Elizabeth, N.J., John Patrick Clancy 
was given the bum’s rush by police as he 
approached the Progressive Presidential 
candidate. But the suspicious-looking 
package under his arm which had wor- 
ried the law turned out to be a copy of 
The Communist Daily Worker and sev- 
eral books. Though Clancy maintained 
that he just wanted to get a good look 
at Wallace, the police held him on a 
disorderly charge anyway. 

> In Paterson, N. J., Larry Gilpatrick of 
Haskell, in an Army captain’s uniform, 
attempted vainly to ask a question at a 





Clancy: The police misunderstood 
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Wallace rally. When the former Vice 
President ignored him, Gilpatrick shout- 
ed: “I accuse you of treason . . . There 
are 22,000,000 people in concentration 
camps—” Before he could finish the angry 
crowd was on him. “Keep your hands off 
this uniform,” he warned as the cops 
hustled him out. “I hope the police will 
be very gentle with this gentleman,” 
Wallace said. 

> In New York City, a Madison Square 
Garden meeting buzzed with questions 
when, after a whispered consultation on 
the platform, it was announced that Rep. 
Vito Marcantonio, American Labor Party 
boss and ranking Progressive wire puller 
who was to introduce Wallace, had been 
“unable” to attend. 

> But though Marcantonio’s absence was 
shocking, any belief that the Wallaceites 
intended to fold up their posters after 
Nov. 2 was quickly vetoed. On Oct. 29, 
two days after the Moscow radio had 
marked the third party as a permanent 
and “important new factor in American 
political life,” the Progressive national 
committee announced that it would meet 
in Chicago on Nov. 13 to plan its activi- 
ties and adopt a legislative program. 





PEOPLE: 


Dad’s Trick 


The grimy tenements along Van Buren 
Street on the sprawling West Side of Chi- 
cago scarcely resembled a stage-set for a 
mystery. They were just plain bleak—mo- 
notonously, staggeringly bleak. In front, 
the old red trolleys ground as if they had 
square wheels; in back, the “L” roared. 

Neither was Felix Crowder cast to type 
as the unbelievably clever man who 
could baffle Chicago’s police force. 
A widower of 78, the tall but 
slumped Crowder was known in his 
home neighborhood as a man who 
“never harmed nobody.” Nick- 
named “Dad,” he was quiet, easy- 
going, and congenial. The only 
time he entered bars was to fetch 
beers for his neighbors. Living 
alone in a bedroom and kitchen m 
the dirty limestone tenement at 
2909 Van Buren, opposite a saloon 
called The Lost Weekend, he served 
faithfully and energetically as jani- 
tor for that and two other buildings. 

Crowder’s background was mys- 
terious only because he kept it so. 
He didn’t talk much about his old 
days as a boy in Italy* or as a 
Pennsylvania coal miner, or about 
his two sons and two daughters, 
now scattered from Paw Paw, 
Mich., to California. So long as he 
tended his fires, scrubbed his halls, 
toted his ashes and garbage, cooked 
his own spaghetti, and walked Mrs. 





*After coming to America, neighbors un- 
derstood, he Anglicized his name. 
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Newsweek—Ed Wergeles 


Asylum From Tyranny: The first of the homeless Europeans to 
arrive under the Displaced Persons Act sailed into New York last 
week aboard the Army transport Gen. William Black. In the group 
were 813 men, women, and children, refugees from countries in 
Eastern Europe once under the Nazis and now under Russian terror. 


Anna Klumpp’s Doberman pinscher Bozo 
four times daily, he was hardly a man 
to make headlines. 

In his cheerful insignificance, Crowder 
appeared fairly happy. Only rarely did he 
complain of “dizzy spells” or “tired knees.” 
Only when neighborhood brats tormented 
him did he lose his temper. They used to 
mimic his stuttering, shoot BB’s at him, 
litter his hallways with paper, and, in 
winter, snowball him. That would make 
him so mad that his sputtering would be- 
come gibberish. He would threaten, “I’m 
going to shoot myself,” pointing to his 
throat. 

The Wound: On Thursday, Oct. 14, 
Dad. Crowder began acting strange. That 
morning he dropped in on his closest 
friend, Mrs. Ella Newton, complaining: 
“T’ve got things in my head.” Since it was 
her washday, Mrs. Newton put him off 
with: “What? Bugs? Get rid of them.” 
But he persisted. He had brought his old 
cigar box filled with ruled notebook pa- 
per. He wanted her, as usual, to write 
some letters for him. She finally con- 
sented. 

To each of his four children Mrs. New- 
ton wrote a similar letter in ink: “In case 
of my death I do not want my daughter- 
in-law Mrs. Philip Crowder at my wake 
or funeral.” On each letter Crowder la- 
boriously scrawled his signature and ad- 
dress in pencil. He told Mrs. Newton that 
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his daughter-in-law, now living in Paw 
Paw, had been cool to him. 

Next morning Crowder did his chores 
as usual. That afternoon he walked Mrs. 
Klumpp’s Doberman at 3:30 as usual. But 
that evening he failed to take the dog out 
for its 7:30 walk. He failed to turn on the 
hall lights or the heat in his buildings. But 
the tenants did nothing more that night 
than grouse. 

At 8 Saturday morning the chubby, 
good-natured Mrs. Klumpp, by now thor- 
oughly worried, slipped on her apron and 
coat and walked over to his rooms. She 
knocked on the door, then pounded, then 
called out. No answer. She was about to 
leave when the door opened crazily. There 
stood Dad Crowder, with blood stream- 
ing down his face and caked over his left 
eye. She asked what had happened. He 
merely moaned. She dashed out, called 
police, then returned. Dad Crowder, put- 
ting on a stocking cap, lay down on his 
blood-soaked_ bed. 

In the eyes of the arriving policemen, 
the case didn’t look like a mystery. They 
figured that Crowder, who was conscious 
but could not talk, was suffering from a 
skull fracture. They walked him out to a 
hallway, placed him on a stretcher, and 
hustled him to the nearby Cook County 
hospital. 

It was only then that doctors found a 
bullet had entered the right side of his 








lower jaw and emerged from the top of 
his head. Three days later, on Oct. 19, 
Crowder died, without being able to ex- 
plain what had happened. 

But Where's the Gun? In death the 
old janitor became the protagonist of a 
headline-grabbing mystery. For Chicago 
police, searching Crowder’s rooms, found 
a spent bullet, apparently fired from a 
.38-caliber revolver, lodged in the ceil- 


ing above the kitchen chair. They found 


no gun. 

Was it murder or suicide or accident? 
No clues turned up to suggest murder, 
nor were there any likely motives for a 
murderer, nor was there evidence that 
the flat had been ransacked. But if it was 
suicide or accident, where was _ the 
weapon? Could Crowder have performed 
the unique feat, repeatedly attempted in 
mystery-story plots, of hiding the gun? 

The baffled police searched the flat 
again. They found no gun. They looked 
in every cranny of the basement. No gun. 
They combed the court outside the win- 
dow. No gun. They searched the alley 
beneath the back porch. No gun. “The 
whole case is unbelievable,” confessed 
Detective John McDonagh. Nevertheless, 
he was forced to conclude that Crowder’s 
gunshot wound had been “apparently 
self-inflicted.” 

Last week the coroner’s jury made it 
official. It returned a formal verdict of 
suicide. For whatever it was worth, Crow- 
der, after 78 years of complete obscurity, 
would go down in police annals as the 
man who committed suicide and then hid 
the gun. 


Free Whisky and Peanuts 


For Patrick J. Fleming, 23, a trap door 
in the ceiling of the gents’ room of Thomas 
Sullivan’s tavern in San Francisco was 
like the gateway to a free loader’s para- 
dise. Pushing his head through the open- 
ing, Fleming discovered an unoccupied 
loft. It was not the most comfortable place 
in the world, but it had its advantages. 

Every night Fleming would go to Sulli- 
van’s bar, mingle with the customers, 
wander into the washroom, and disappear 
into the loft. After the tavern had been 
locked up for the night, he would come 
down, help himself to sandwiches, and 
peanuts, and wash it all down with beer 
or hard liquor. For incidental expenses he 
dipped into the cash register. Then he 
would return to his “quarters.” In the 
morning, after a few trembly customers 
had come in for a pickup, he would de- 
scend and leave for the day. 

Last week a whisky bottle which over- 
turned when Fleming was doing some 
solitary drinking “upstairs” gave him 
away. A customer noticed that the wash- 
room ceiling had begun to leak bourbon 
and called it to Sullivan’s attention. Sulli- 
van called the police. The police booked 
Fleming on a petty-theft charge. 
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Russia Toys With Withdrawal 


Walter Schreiber was a major general 
in the German Army medical corps when 
he was captured at Stalingrad. There- 
after, he joined the Free Germany Com- 
mittee organized by the Communists. 
The Russians gave him and other German 
officers on the committee excellent ac- 
commodations in Moscow and a comfort- 
able “Dacha” (villa) outside the city. For 
six years Schreiber lived well and imbibed 
continuous doses of Communist ideology. 
For six years the Soviets carefully 
watched him for signs of future defec- 
tion. Recently they had him sign con- 
tracts and guarantees of loyalty and sent 
him back to the Reich in a key position in 
the German Communist forces in the 
Soviet zone. : 

By last week, according to the New 
York Times, Schreiber had turned up in 
the Western zones as a political refugee. 
After six years of Red favors and train- 
ing he had apparently deserted at the 
first opportunity. 

Other Germans have turned against 
the Soviets as Schreiber did. More will do 
so. It would therefore be a fair supposi- 
tion that the Soviets would soon refuse 
to trust any German. Yet last week 
evidence accumulated that the Russians 





intend to try a political master stroke by 
withdrawing their army and turning the 
Soviet zone over to a German Communist 
adininistration: 
> ‘the official German Communist news- 
paper Neues Deutschland on Oct. 28 re- 
poited that the Soviet Military Adminis- 
tra'ion “works toward its own dissolu- 
tiv in the interests of the German people 
\ world peace . . . The existence of 
iet occupation power is becoming less 
essary every day.” — 

n Frankfurt, Helmut Kuelz, an official 
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who escaped from the Soviet zone, 
claimed that the Russians planned to 
summon German political leaders to a 
Moscow conference which, presumably, 
would deal with the Soviet Army’s with- 
drawal from Germany. 

> The Berlin Liberal Democratic weekly 
Montags Echo reported on Oct, 25 that 
“high-ranking Soviet officials” in the cap- 
ital had said withdrawal would soon be 
announced, 

> Sir Brian Robertson, British commander 
in Germany, at a Berlin press conference 
Oct. 27 confirmed reports that the Soviets 
were raising a military force of 400,000 
Germans. He said the Germans were 
being equipped with mortars, armored 
cars, and heavy machine guns and “in the 
future” might replace the Soviet Army 
in Germany. Robertson also said that 
withdrawal of all occupation forces in 
Germany might be “the only means” of 
solving the German problem. (He spoke 
for himself on this and was later rebuked 
by Foreign Secretary Bevin.) 


Significance— 


Nearly all American and British officials 
doubt whether the Soviets will actually 
carry out their withdrawal, However, a 


Soviet withdrawal would be less risky 
than it seems on the surface, A Red gar- 
rison would remain in Berlin. Soviet 
troops would also stay in the Russian 
zone to guard the Berlin garrison’s lines 
of communication. And Soviet forces from 
Poland could reoccupy the zone quickly. 

A Soviet withdrawal would give the 
Russians a powerful propaganda weapon 
to regain the political initiative in Ger- 
many against the Western Powers, The 
West, moreover, apparently has no 
countermove under consideration. One 


was discussed in the State Department 
before Secretary Marshall left for Paris. 
It involved withdrawing all Allied armies 
from Germany except for two divisions 
for each occupying power, These would 
be stationed at “bridgeheads’—for ex- 
ample, Hamburg for the British and 
Bremen for the Americans. Washington 
sources say that the French and British 
were told of this idea, but London and 
Paris now deny it was ever broached to 
them on an official level and apparently 
the scheme still rests in a State Depart- 
ment cubbyhole, 


Days of Grace 


Peace in our time, faint hope division: 
At his Berlin press conference on Oct. 27, 
Gen. Sir Brian Robertson, British Mili- 
tary Governor in Germany, cautiously 
observed: “It is improbable that there 
will be a war in the next few months,” 


Guilty and Not Guilty 


A 330-page judgment that took two 
days to deliver last week ended the last 
war-crimes trial of military leaders at 
Nuremberg. The result of the nearly nine- 
month trial of thirteen top German com- 
manders: All were acquitted of haviny 
plotted aggressive war. “It would have 
been eminently desirable had comman«|- 
ers . . . refused to implement the policy 
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German generals listen to the verdict at Nuremberg: (left to right) Leeb, Sperrle (free), Kuechler, Hoth (prison) 


of the Third Reich,” the court declared. 
“But, however much their failure is 
morally reprimandable . . . international 
common law . . . had not developed to 
the point of making the participation of 
military officers below the policymaking 
or policyinfluencing level into a criminal 
offense in and of itself.” 

This was cold comfort, however, for 
the ten defendants who were sentenced 
to terms ranging from five years to life 
for specific war crimes, Lt, Gen. Her- 
mann Reinecke and Lt. Gen. Walter War- 
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limont were given life. Field Marshal 
George Karl von Kuechler drew twenty 
years, Gen. Herman Hoth, a corps com- 
mander in Poland and Holland, fifteen. 
Field Marshal Wilhelm Ritter von Leeb 
was ordered released as having already 
served more than his three-year sen- 
tence. Only Field Marshal Hugo Sperrle 
and Admirai Otto Schniewind were ac- 
quitted on all counts. 


Folly 


Death saved Field Marshal Walther 
von Brauchitsch, Commander-in-Chief of 
the German Army from 1938 to 1941, 
from standing trial as a war criminal. But 
the treatment his widow received after 
his death on Oct. 18 aroused the indig- 
nation last week of British M. P.’s who 
had already protested against the long 


imprisonment and threatened trials not 
only of Brauchitsch, but of Field Mar- 
shals Gerd von Rundstedt and Erich von 
Manstein (NEwsweEEK, Oct. 4). 
According to Richard R. Stokes, an 
independent-minded Labor M. P., Brau- 
chitsch’s wife had told him that she had 
requested permission from a British of- 
ficer for a car to take the field marshal’s 
ashes home. Stokes reported: “The reply 





Editor’s Notebook ... On What’s Happening Abroad | 


Atom—Competition: Afraid of the new 
war? The protective shadow of the atom 
bomb (Winston Churchill version) will 
continue to stretch over the Western 
world for the next twenty years, according 
to Sir George Thomson, former chairman 
of the British Atomic Energy Committee. 
Sir George told the British Atomic Sci- 
entists Association that in his opinion Rus- 
sia or some other nation might turn out 
atom bombs within that time. But, said 
Sir George, the United States’ experience 
and technical resources mean that no 
other nation, “I might even say any com- 
bination of nations—can compete with 
them on equal terms for twenty years.” 

Greece—Garbage: This has been a 
gray, dull session of the UN for Andrei 
Vyshinsky, Like all the Soviet delegation, 
the Deputy Foreign Minister has hardly 
budged outside the Russian Embassy 
except on official business; he has suffered 
from a bad cold; and delegates have even 
fallen asleep during his prosecutor’s 
tirades. But nothing apparently can blunt 
his talent for the barnyard phrase. On 
Oct. 28, in denouncing John Foster 
Dulles’s charges that the Kremlin has 
inspired worldwide political _ strife, 
Vyshinsky referred to the report of the 
UN Special Committee on the Balkans 
as “a pile of garbage” (this is probably a 
deodorized version of original Russian 
phrase). 

On Greece specifically, however, Vy- 
shinsky could think only of the cliché 
“an American colony.” The Americans, 
as it happens, are not much more satis- 
fied with their Greek “colony” than is 
Vyshinsky. The Athens government last 
week declared martial law throughout 
the wretched country and announced it 
would resign. The regime’s failure to 
beat the Communist rebels and establish 
some sort of stability has been an espe- 
cially keen disappointment to Secretary 

- Marshall. He had hoped that the United 
States could withdraw from Greece as 
the crowning feat of his secretaryship. 
Instead, he has been receiving Greek de- 
mands for modern equipment such as 
jet planes and. the latest tanks, which are 
useless in guerrilla warfare. 

ECA—Angel: The British, whose male 
neckwear has been austere as long as 
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Savile Row can remember, were evi- 
dently astonished when Paul Hoffman 
turned up in London on Oct. 27 wearing 
a tie decorated with praying angels. The 
Daily Herald dubbed him “Angel-Tie 
Hoffman.” The ECA head must be devot- 
ing about as much time to press con- 
ferences as he does to flying the Atlantic 
—which is a great deal. In London, he 
complimented the British on their “very 
gallant and successful fight” to “achieve 
financial stability.” In Washington, two 
days later, Hoffman said he hoped the 
“Moscow-directed” French coal strike 
was the “last determined effort to block 
European recovery.” Asked if John L. 
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Vyshinsky holds his nose 


Lewis was off-base in urging that Presi- 
dent Truman use the “Marshall Fund” to 
force the French Government to “cease 
making war on its own citizens,” Hoff- 
man replied: “What do you think?” 

Hoffman will probably need all the 
good will he can create in London and 
Paris. The announcement last week of an 
American-French-British agreement to 
review the dismantling of German 
factories for reparations settled practically 
nothing. If the American committee now 
examining German plants recommends 
substantial modification of the repara- 
tions plan, Hoffman will find himself be- 
tween strong British and French opposi- 
tion and Congressional insistence that 
over-all European recovery be put before 
reparations, 


London—Snafu: Dr. Hewlett Johnson, 
the famous “Red Dean” of Canterbury 
was supposed to push a button to start 
the presses this week in the new building 
of The London Daily Worker. An over- 
seer had to do it for him. Dr. Johnson 
didn’t have a card in the pressmen’s union, 

Stuttgart—Mob: Gen. Lucius D. Clay 
and other American officers were not 
overjoyed when they saw—and heard— 
the huge mob that rioted against the 
Russians in Berlin last August. They fore- 
saw the time when the Germans would 
likewise turn on the Americans. It hap- 
pened at Stuttgart on Oct. 28. A crowd 
of 40,000 protesting high prices got out 
of hand and for the first time since the 
war Germans fought American troops— 
who had been summoned to stop the 
rioting. 

Tokyo—Honesty: And then there is 
the Japanese correspondent who writes 
to us about the Tokyo politician whose 
“honesty” has been one of his greatest 
assets: “His honesty is becoming more 
negative.” 

Japan—Sensitivity: “Baseless and _ ir- 
responsible speculation . . . source . . 
inspired by self-serving propaganda pur- 
poses.” 

These are strong words. They were 
applied last week by an American press 
officer in Tokyo to the NEWSwEEK ac- 
count (Oct. 25) of the new policy toward 
Japan being shaped in Washington. Brig. 
Gen. Courtney Whitney, an officer noted 
for his loyalty to General MacArthur, 
seemed to feel that reports of policy 
changes reflected on the Supreme Com- 
mander. He told NEwsweex’s bureau: 
“Yes, things have been piling up, and 
we had to straighten out the Japanese.” 

NewsweEEK checked its sources again 
last week and substantiated the details 
given in its account. After publication of 
the story, The New York Times also 
checked the Army and State Depart- 
ments. On Oct. 22 its Washington bureau 
reported that “particular attention was 
said to be given to means of easing oc- 
cupation costs, to making the Japanese 
more self-sufficient, and to improving 
Japanese internal policing.” These were 
among the chief points in the Nrews- 
WEEK report. 
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Whats your favorite season? 


HUNTER 


SINCE 1860 


Gist wer the Pars 


Each season redecorates this old earth 
in its own distinctive style . . . and 
which season seems best to. you is a 
matter of personal taste. 


Similarly, the whiskey you prefer is 
* matter of personal taste. That’s 
“hy, in urging you to try Hunter’s 
‘olieately different flavor, we don’t 


predict it will necessarily become 
your favorite. But you may be missing 
a delightful experience if you don’t 
try that different flavor. 


You may indeed! For thousands of 
men who have tried Hunter once 
have liked it instantly—and today 
prefer it to all others. 


“NTER-WILSON DISTILLING COMPANY, INC., LOUISVILLE, KY. BLENDED WHISKEY, 92 PROOF, 60% GRAIN NEUTRAL SPIRITS. 








has to take chances... but 
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_ your car begins to shirk a little 
on the hills . . . when your motor 
doesn’t seem to be putting its shoulder to 
the wheels any more... when gas and oil 
bills go up like a balloon... don’t take a 
chance on trouble. 

Play it safe! Get your repairman to 
give you an American Hammered Piston 
Ring job. 

These remarkable piston rings, cus- 
tom-tailored to your specific needs, pack 
new power and pick-up into that feeble 
engine. They take the inflation out of 





those fuel bills. They give you the kind of 
car performance that makes you rub your 
eyes and wonder whether this is the same 
old car you’re driving, or a brand-new 
beauty fresh from the factory! 

Truck fleets, engine builders, airlines, 
buses and railroads play safe with Kop- 
pers American Hammered Piston Rings. 
Why not follow their example . . . and be 
sure of top-flight engine performance of 
your car ... at very reasonable cost? 
Koppers Company, Inc., Piston Ring 
Division, Baltimore 3, Maryland. 


KOPPERS§ American Hammered Piston Rings 


WwW 


Making Piston Rings of Every Type—automotive, diesel, air compressor, etc.,~—is just one. 
way in which Koppers serves you. Koppers also produces chemicals from coal. It manu- 
. factures flexible couplings, roofing, paving materials, airplane propellers. It is a leader in the 
wood-preserving industry. It designs and builds most of America’s coke ovens. There are 
many Koppers products or services that can help your business. Koppers Company, Inc., 


General Offices, Pittsburgh, 19, Pa. 
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she got—and I think this is the depths— 
was: ‘The urn is quite light and can be 
carried in the hands’ . . . It is a terrible 
thing in my view that we should have 
sunk so low and that people at the top 
don’t give a lead.” Another Laborite, Reg- 
inald Paget, commented: “This is a 
crowning piece of arrogant power of the 
conqueror. It is not only morally wrong, 
it is political folly.” 


BRITAIN: 


Torch Going On 


“Oooo . . . Isn’t it lovely!” 

Child’s squeal or grandmother’s gasp, 
this delighted exclamation ran across 
Trafalgar Square from the National Gal- 
lery to Admiralty Arch every night last 
week. After months of suspense and in- 
terested observation from the tops of the 
buses that swing around the square, 
Londoners finally enjoyed the treat pre- 
pared for them by the Ministry of Works. 

The grand reopening of the remodeled 
Trafalgar Square occurred on Oct. 21 
when the Duke of Gloucester unveiled 
the new busts of Admirals Jellicoe and 
Beatty. No sooner had the ceremony 
ended than men, women, and children 
poured into the square, queued for a 
look at the admirals, admired the flower 
bed bright with chrysanthemums, and 
fed the pigeons. But the real sensation 
of the day didn’t come until 7 p.m. when 
the fountains (turned off for three hours 
to save electric power) went on again in 
a glow of rainbow lighting. 

Elderly women, finished with the day’s 
shopping, had already settled on the 
steps of St. Martin-in-the-Fields by 5. 
Whole families trooped in from the sub- 
urbs, clutching sandwich suppers. By 6, 
bus conductors automatically 


were 





punching tickets good only to the Tra- 
falgar Square station. By 7, side streets 
were jammed with pedestrians moving 
in slow queuelike formation toward the 
square. When two floodlights picked out 
Nelson’s statue atop the pillar and the 
fountains turned from pink to green to 
yellow and blue, the crowd chortled with 
delight. 

For foreign visitors, the fountain dis- 
play was gay but the crowd’s enjoyment 
touching to the point of tears. Few Lon- 
doners, however, saw any pathos in their 
delight, or any defects in presentation. 
Experts pointed out that lights placed 
inside the fountains, instead of on their 
rims, would have shown the spray to 
better advantage (the effect is rather 
misty). Purists found the shifting colors 
gaudy and vulgar. And everyone grum- 
bled when the three ministries concerned 
(Works, Admiralty, and Fuel) announced 
the display was too costly to run for more 
than four days. The ministries relented 
and decided they could afford to spend 
$180 for another week’s illumination. 
The people of London sighed with hap- 
piness and poured back into the huge 
gray square for another rapturous look 
at prewar color. 


Frustration on Wheels 


Londoners flocked to the first auto- 
mobile show in ten years at the Earls 
Court exhibition hall last week to torture 
themselves with the sight of 270 sleek, 
shiny new cars they could not buy. There 
was a squat Morris Minor ($1,432) with 
a wide radiator in the American “dollar- 
grin” style, which would get 50 miles on 
an imperial gallon (5 American quarts). 
There was a Jaguar two-seater ($3,952), 
low and swooping in the Continental 
style and capable of 120 miles an hour. 


“Fancy coming home from the Motor Show and kicking our poor old car.” 
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There was an Alvis convertible ($5,100) 
with such luxurious appointments as a 
built-in bar. But these were for export, 
and the American, French, and Italian 
cars on display could not be bought be- 
cause of currency restrictions. Britons 
would have to do without for at least 
another one to two and a half years. 

There was one exception. Visitors to 
the show were promised delivery within 
six months on a massive Daimler that 
weighed 2% tons. Price: $28,006, includ- 
ing tax. 


1,799, 1,800, Wham! 


Schoolteachers in Nottingham, Eng- 
land, last week were told, in effect, to 
count to 1,800 before they spanked pupils. 
At one count a second they would reach 
this total during the 30-minute cooling- 
off period they were ordered to observe 
before inflicting punishment. 


600,000 Pins and Needles 


“By gad, it was absolutely awful! The 
suspense was terrific. I think I'll go in for 
breeding now. Betting is a fool’s game.” 

The suspense lasted for five minutes, 
and it was “absolutely awful” for a 34- 
year-old motor-car dealer and race-horse 
owner named John Barton Townley. Last 
July, Townley had started putting bets 
on his horse Sterope for the Cambridge- 
shire race last week at Newmarket. By 
the time the horses were at the gate, 
Townley had some $24,000 on Sterope at 
odds of 25 to 1. In the last hundred yards. 
of the race, Sterope passed the leader, 
Royal Tara, and won by half a length. 

Townley was mentally counting over 
his $600,000 when the track loudspeaker 
announced that the results had been tem- 
porarily suspended because Sterope had 
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Now cars like this Alvis with built-in bar are for export only; Britons return from the show and kick their jalopies 
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been accused of “boring’—bumping Royal 
Tara. For five minutes Townley—and the 
crowd—waited. Then the loudspeaker 
blared: “Objection overruled.” 


The Steel Experiment 


“My lords, pray be seated.” 

With these words King George VI 
opened the new session of Parliament on 
Oct. 26—the first in ten years with full 
traditional ritual. The Lord Chancellor, 
in state robes of black and gold, knelt on 
the steps of the throne and presented the 
king with the text of his Gracious Speech. 
George read: 

“My lords and members of the House 
of Commons .. . A measure will be laid 
before you to bring under public owner- 
ship those companies extensively engaged 
in the production of iron ore, or of pig 
iron, or steel, or in the shaping of steel 
by a rolling process.” 

Steel Mandate: In 1945 the Labor 
Party was swept into power with “a man- 
date to take over the basic industries on 
behalf of the people.” The nationali- 
zation of coal, public utilities, and 
railroads. was a preliminary. Now 
the long fight to trim the veto power 
of the conservative House of Lords 
had provided the necessary ground- 
work for completing nationalization 
by taking over steel. 

The bill’s 120 pages provided 
for an Iron and Steel Corp. of Great 
Britain which would take over 107 
companies, plus subsidiaries, cost- 
ing $1,200,000,000 in compensa- 
tion. It included between 93 and 
99 per cent of-steel production and 
some 60 per cent of the steel in- 
dustry but exempted shipbuilding, 
automobile firms, and manufac- 
turers of finished products who did 
not make their own steel. These 
last, however, would find themselves 
in competition with the government 
on items from safety pins to girders. 

Tories noted with relief that the 
bill provided that nationalization 
could not come before May 1, 1950 
—a few months before a general 
election must be held. In the event 
of a Tory victory, nationalization 
could be called off before it had 
gone too far. Laborites, too, knew 
that the real fight would be de- 
cided in the elections, not in Parliament. 
And they knew that until then no steel- 
maker would invest a shilling in the 
modernization and expansion of plants 
so needed for British recovery. The week- 
ly London Economist commented: “The 
steel bill is a political commitment, not 
an act of constructive economic policy.” 


Significance — 


From the labor point of view, cabled 
Fred Vanderschmidt, chief of Nerws- 
WEEK'S London bureau, the steel bill 
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represents one year’s work by the most 
skillful economic and political planners 
of British Socialism. It is unique in na- 
tionalistic experiments because it at- 
tempts to avoid all the bungles of previ- 
ous projects (especially coal). In ap- 
pearance at least it borrows heavily from 
the practices of private industry. 

The authors forestalled accusations 
that they would break up a highly inte- 
grated industry by taking over big 
integrated industries from blast furnaces 
to subsidiaries making bicycle chains or 
diaper pins. They left to private indus- 
try the wide variety of nonbasic steel 
firms which do finishing, engineering or 
fabricating work. These, they promise 
faithfully, will not suffer in allocation 
of materials or labor in competition 
with nationalized firms making the same 
things. 

They describe the government steel 
“corporation” as merely a “holding com- 
pany.” Companies under it would retain 
their identities and would be encouraged 
to compete with each other. They would 


Lady Astor fascinates a London tot at 
liament’s first full-dress opening since 1938 


even be allowed to set individual profits 
(if any) aside as reserves and to pay 
“dividends”—to the “corporation.” Pres- 
ent directors of companies would be re- 
tained until they resign or die or their 
contracts expire. 

Nationalized Steel plans to spend at 
least $1,200,000,000 to raise production 
from under 15,000,000 tons a year to 
18,000,000 in the next ‘eight years, or 
almost twice the amount planned by pri- 
vate industry, Critics, however, raise the 
important point that an expansionist pro- 
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gram of this magnitude, plus deteriora- 
tion and amortization, is bound to mili- 
tate against lower costs. This is the big- 
gest problem of British industry, whether 
nationalized or not. 

Socialist politicians are banking heavily 
on avoiding steel as the major issue by 
1950. They believe that by that time, de- 
spite Tory efforts to keep the issue alive, 
the public as a whole will be bored and 
confused by steel. Then the Socialists will 
be able to press choicer issues such as 
housing and the alleged benefits of the 
free health service, 


FRANCE: 


The Critical Hour 


Dawn was just breaking on Oct. 29 and 
the famous Tour de Beurre of Rouen 
Cathedral was still invisible from the 
Seine. Along the riverside quays, striking 
dockers kept a wary eye on the coal 
barges they had refused to unload. 

Suddenly there was a roar of motor- 
cycles and military trucks along the 
docks. Some 200 security police- 
men leaped from the trucks and 
scattered over the fourteen barges. 
Then, marching in formation, came 
400 Senegalese troops in red fezzes 
and khaki uniforms. Shivering in 
the chill morning, they began to 
unload the barges. By noon their 
black faces were covered with 
sweat. Many of the strikers, their 
walkout broken by the _ troops, 
were lured back to work. By night- 
fall all fourteen barges were un- 
loaded. 

Two, Three, Four: This was 
Phase Two of the Communist 
offensive on the Marshall plan, and 
the government counteroffensive. 
Phase One, the coal strike which 
began on Oct. 4, seemed to be 
drawing to a close. From the grimy 
pit towns along the Belgian border 
to those of the Loire Basin and the 
deep south, troops and police with 
machine, guns, tanks, and tear gas 
had moved on the Communist- 
occupied mines. The government 
had wisely withheld its show of 
force until the deliberate Red 
sabotage—by abandoning pumps 
and other equipment—had . so 
shocked the public and the non-Com- 
munist miners that there were few pro- 
tests against “police state” methods. 

Catholic and Socialist labor federations 
formally withdrew support from the four- 
week-old. strike and urged a return to 
work. The Communists’ Confédération 
Générale du Travail vowed to hang on 
but except for a brief battle at Alés which 
cost one striker’s life, even they offered 
slight resistance to the reoccupatior 
However, the strike had already cost 
France about 4,000,000 tons of coal anc 
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Famous 


for Comfort 





Cleopatra’s Barge— Comfort and style on the Nile. 





Back Scratcher— Puts comfort within reach. 











Plymouth 


Sao, 





THE CAR WITH 


‘Air Pillow” 
Comfort 





Plymouth has a combination of im- 
portant comfort features you'll find 
in no other lowest-priced car. These 
features give you the gliding luxury 
of the famous Plymouth Air Pillow 
Ride. 

Bigger, softer Super-Cushion Tires 
(standard equipment at no extra cost) 
soak up vend shocks. Long 117" 
wheelbase (longest in the Ehiast: 
priced field) gives you smoother, 
more level riding. Low unsprung 
weicht reduces bouncing of the 
wheels. Sensational new Airfoam Seat 


Cushions (on Special De Luxe models 
at slight extra cost) put a live, buoy- 
ant pillow between you and the road. 


There’s plenty of room in a 
Plymouth—room for your head and 
your legs. You don’t have to sit in a 
cramped position. Your posture is 
natural and restful in chair-height 
seats. And, because Plymouth engi- 
neering distributes weight scientifi- 
cally, you ride in the comfort zone, 
ahead of the rear axle. 


In performance, easy-handling and 
safety —as in pillowed ride and roomy 





comfort—there’s a lot of difference in 
ph cars—and. Plymouth makes 
the difference! 


PLYMOUTH BUILDS GREAT CARS... 
GOOD SERVICE KEEPS THEM GREAT 


Your nearby Plymouth 
dealer will provide the 
service and factory-engi- 
neered parts to keep your 
present car in good condi- 
tion while you’re waiting 
for your new Plymouth. 


PLYMOUTH Division of CHRYSLER 
CORPORATION, Detroit 31, Michigan. 
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forced diversion of 19,000,000 Marshall- 
plan dollars, to the purchase of foreign 
fuel instead of other goods. 

As the mine strike began to subside, 
the CGT took its second step, tying up 
the ports through which coal had to 
come from abroad. The Senegalese troops 
managed to frustrate Phase Two at || 
Rouen. But at Dunkerque, Le Havre, © 
and Toulouse the coal ships remained | 
unloaded. And in Marseilles the Com- My 
munists succeeded in paralyzing the 
whole port. Meanwhile, the CGT was 
ready with Phases Three and Four—at- 
tempts to create chaos on the railways 
and in the steel mills. But, warier than | 
the miners and dockers, many railroad- —[ 
ers ignored the strike call, and the steel- =F 
workers deferred their decision. 
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* fetes Significance— 
BERMUDA DENMARK 


A majority of Frenchmen cabled Loren 
Carroll, chief of NeEwsweek’s Paris bu- 
reau, subscribed to the comment of the 
newspaper Figaro: “There will never be 
order and security in France until the 
Cominform’s war apparatus is broken— 
this clandestine apparatus, with its war 
chest, its arms caches, its network of agi- 
tators, its shock troops and its liaison 
with the Soviet Union.” 

Carroll estimated: Though the gov- 
ernment has gained ground, it is still too 
early to claim victory, The Communists 
can launch many another attack. Both  { 
sides know the critical hour is approach- 
ing. If the Communists win these strikes, 
they can probably force their way back 
into the government. Then they will en- 
trench themselves in ministry after min- 
istry and prepare for outright seizure of ° 
power along the Czech model. 
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SPAIN: 


i Viva Dewey! 










An air of pleasurable anticipation hangs 
over Madrid, Edward Weintal, News- 
WEEK diplomatic correspondent, cabled 
last week. Spain, it is firmly believed, is 
about to come out of international quar- 
antine. The Spaniards are convinced that 
Countries around the world are easy to reach by President Truman thwarted the will of the 
American people when he opposed the 
House of Representatives amendment 
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PANAMA SWEDEN 


——— 





telephone. And telephoning is so satisfying. You 





. AP : ; which would have entitled Spain to Mar- 
enjoy the sound of familiar voices when you call cucdhilen alll. ‘Tiny capes ak ation 
friends or relatives abroad. You have the satis- of Dewey and they hope, in blissful ig- 









norance of American politics, that as soon 
as Dewey crosses the threshold of the 
reached and approved in a single call when you White House he will send James Farley to 
Spain as his ambassador and begin a new 
era of Spanish-American relations. | 

u em Showing the Flag: The Spaniards 
tance operator, “| want to make an sarees call. ste doing acacia toy 4k 45 taal 
tate and hasten the advent of the new 
era. Pro-American editorials fill the news- 
papers; eight out of ten Madrid cinemas 
feature American movies; bookshop wir- 
dows are crowded with American books 


faction of questions asked and answered, decisions 


telephone on business. Just say to the Long Dis- 


BELL SYSTEM OVERSEAS TELEPHONE SERVICE By 
—EOe” tad 
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The reason for Worthington air 
conditioning in many of the build- 
ings of Firestone Tire and Rubber 
Company is for employee effi- 
ciency .. . in your case, it may be 
the same—or more sales—or low- 
er-cost maintenance. 


In any case, Worthington’s 
complete line—including all the 
vital components of an air condi- 
tioning system*— gives you your 
best opportunity for an applica- 
tion exactly suiting your needs. 
Each machine is built to the same 
standard of quality and to oper- 
ate in balance with interrelated 
machines. Result: smoother, 
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where 


Firestone 


are made 


quieter, lower-cost operation and 
longer life. 


Further: Worthington’s over- 
50-year experience in manufac- 
turing air conditioning equipment 
is balanced by the engineering ex- 
— of selected distributors. 

ate the one nearest you in 
Classified Telephone Book and 
find out why there’s more worth in 
Worthington. Worthington Pump 
and Machinery Corporation, Air 
Conditioning and Refrigeration 
Division, Harrison, N. J. 
*Worthington makes more of the vital innards 


—compressors, condensers, engines, turbines, 
pumps—than any other one manufacturer. 
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AIR CONDITIONING AND REFRIGERATION 



































Another COMMUNITY 
REFRIGERATION CENTER 


Succeeds with 


Frick Refigeration 


The Mutual Cold Storage Cooperative, located 


between Broadway and Timberville, Va., serves 
. a poe 2a 


DER TEE the prosperous Shenan- 







doah Valley in many 
ways: makes 50 tons of 
ice daily, stores 2,000 


tons, ices trucks and 





Modern Office Building 

mom, ‘railway cars, operates 
several ice routes; 
quick-freezes 50,000 
pounds of poultry per 
375,000 


bushels of apples and 


day; stores 







1'/2 million pounds of 
frozen foods; processes 
fresh foods, rents 1,285 


lockers; and provides 
















cooling services to 
three large coopera- 
 tives—for fruit, poultry 
and meats—nearby. 
For nearly 20 years 
the Mutual plant has 


used Frick Refrigera- 





Freezer Storage at -10° 
tion, now has 10 Frick 


Any com- 
Hy munity — YOUR com- 
j munity — could profit 


H}_ machines. 


‘, from a similar Refrig- 


eration Center. Let us 





give you details: write 


Frick;40. 


WAYNESBORO, PENNA. —_——= USA 
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including such best sellers as “Hablando 
con Franqueza” por James F. Byrnes and 
“Un arbol crese en Brooklyn” por Betty 
Smith. 

Just now the town is agog with rumors 
because Foreign Minister Alberto Martin 
Artajo has invited the American chargé 
d’affaires, Paul T. Culbertson, to a week- 
end goat hunt in the Gredos Mountains. 
One rumor persists that Franco will turn 
up to offer a basis for Spanish participa- 
tion in the North Atlantic Security Pact 
(NEwswEEK, Oct. 25). Culbertson him- 
self refuses comment but recalls that at 
a previous hunt with the foreign minister 
he was the cheerful victim of a Spanish 
practical joke. On that occasion a trick 
deer, rigged up in the bushes, sprouted 
an American flag from his antlers when 
hit by Culbertson’s bullet. 

Spain is gradually adjusting its domes- 
tic policies, to new conditions. The Nov. 
21 municipal elections will hardly serve 
as a model of Western democratic proces- 
ses, but the fact remains that one-third 
of the municipal councilors can be elect- 
ed by free, secret ballot. Oct. 29, the an- 
niversary of the founding of the Falange 
—which in former years had been an oc- 
casion for parades, celebrations, and riots 
—passed unnoticed in Madrid. Falange 
headquarters on the Alcala, formerly a 
center of activity, now appears deserted; 
the Falange symbol of huge bunched 
arrows needs a coat of paint, A lone, black- 
uniformed sad sack with a red beret. and 
an ancient rifle has replaced the smartly 
uniformed ruffians who formerly crowded 
the entrance to the headquarters. Offici- 
ally, since the Falangist militia was in- 
corporated into the army in 1945, only 
eight armed militia men remain to guard 
the building. Although a skeptic could 
probably find more, the Falange today is 
only a shadow army. 

The Jail Beautiful: Spain is the 
only country in the world which adver- 
tises its jails the way chambers of com- 
merce advertise hotels and beauty spots. 
Full-color booklets printed in three lan- 
guages extol the virtues of the Spanish 
prison system. Surprisingly, even skeptics 
agree that Spanish prisons compare favor- 
ably with other Western penal institu- 
tions. The only trouble appears to be that 
the prison facilities are often overtaxed. 
The official figure is 39,000 prisoners all 
told, including 15,000 minor offenders. 
Some observers claim the number is far 
greater, although they admit that since 
1945 the government has released 27,000 
political prisoners and that the number 
of new arrests for purely political causes 
is rapidly decreasing. 

Adjustments have also been made in 
the field of foreign policy. For instance; 
within the last month, a broker represent- 
ing the Egyptian Government offered 
Spain $8,000,000 for surplus civil-war 
rifles and machine guns to use in Pales- 
tine. Although the Spaniards badly need 





Keystone 
Last Look: Beryl Collingham 
said she “would just have a look 
at this beautiful old place before 
I go away.” Soon after this pic- 
ture was made she jumped to 
her death from the 271-foot cen- 
tral tower of Lincoln Cathedral. 


dollars, the sale fell through when it was 
pointed out that such a transaction would 
be contrary to United States policy. A 
representative of another Moslem state on 
the same errand tired of waiting for the 
Spanish Government’s reply and _ tried 
other business on the side. Last week he 
was arrested for peddling perfume in the 
Madrid streets without a license. 


AFRICA: 


Prejudice Backwards 


Chief Tshekedi of the Bamangwato 
tribe in Bechuanaland, South Africa, puts 
on his most regal scowl when he dons the 
glittering helmet and the Royal Horse 
Guards dress uniform Queen Victoria 
gave his father. Last week his frown was 
heavier than usual as his nephew and 
heir, Seretse Khama, flew home from 
London to explain his marriage to Rut! 
Williams, British typist (NEWSWEEK, Oc’. 
25). Tshekedi clamped a stringent censor- 
ship over his mud-walled capital of 
Serowe as the family row got under way, 
but tribal spokesmen said there was 1» 
doubt that Seretse would be disinherite:! 
for marrying a white. 
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CHINA: 


Rout in Manchuria 


President Chiang Kai-shek of China 
was 62 on Oct. 30. His birthday present 
was the worst blow he has yet suffered 
in the civil war with the Communists: 
The fall of Mukden and the prospective 
loss of all Manchuria. 

For two weeks Chiang had spent most 
of his time in Peiping, personally direct- 
ing the campaign in an effort to save 
Manchuria. Early last week his troops 
captured the port of Yingkow, some 100 
miles south of Mukden, and opened a 
land corridor to the blockaded city. But 
the dispirited soldiers could not be 
roused to attack. 

Th n Chiang began to evacuate the 
300,640 troops in Mukden and South 
Munchuria through the corridor to Ying- 
kow, That would give Manchuria to the 
Reds, but it would make available des- 
perately needed reinforcements to hold 
the Tienstin-Peiping key to North China. 
But when the Communists attacked 
troops screening the retreat, 100,000 
laid down their arms, The remainder 
were strung out along the corridor from 
Mukden to the coast, 

Communist posters blossomed on the 
walls of Mukden, urging the population, 
swollen to nearly 2,000,000 by throngs of 
refugees, to wait quietly for the coming 
of the Reds, Officers and civilians battled 
for places ‘on the last planes out of the 
city. Government officials commandeered 
cars and joined the rout. 

While the few troops who reached the 
coast waited for rescue, Chiang flew 
back to Nanking to be in his capital as a 
symbol of national leadership during the 
crisis. Pessimists, forgetting that China 
had held out after the loss of Manchuria 
to the Japanese following the 1931 
Mukden Incident, said that the fall of 
Mukden meant the loss of the war, even 
though fighting might go on for months. 
They predicted the arrival of the Reds 
at the Yangtze almost at once, and de- 
bated whether Chiang would have to 
move his capital to Canton or Chung- 
king for safety, 


JAPANS 


Outranked 


Admiral Soemu Toyoda, commander 
of the Japanese fleet at the time of the 
surrender, used a secret weapon last 
werk against an Allied court trying him 
for war crimes, His counsel, George A. 
Furness of Boston, challenged the juris- 
diction of the court on the ground that 
Toyoda, a four-star admiral, outranked 
all the seven officers appointed to try 
hi: The proceedings were called off 
Ww. ‘ec the embarrassed Allied brass con- 
sic ed the next move. 
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How Battery Maker 
Cut Lumber Handling 
Costs 65% 


Acme Steelstrap and Unit-Load 
Band enable Exide firm to save 
$7.40 per 1,000 board-feet. 


The Electric Storage Battery Com- 
pany of Philadelphia, makers of the 
famous Exide Battery, decided that 
the process of unloading lumber from 
boxcars board by board was too slow 
and too costly. 

After a survey by an Acme Ship- 
ping Specialist, they asked their sup- 
pliers to ship them crating lumber 
strapped in bundles “Bound to get 
there” with Acme Steelstrap. Then 
the bundles were loaded onto flat- 
cars and held firmly together with 
Acme Unit-Load Band. 

The result was a reduction in 
costs of fully 65%! Two men 
and a fork truck took only 8 
man-minutes per 1,000 board- 
feet to unload the lumber and 
move it to storage. Moving 
bundles out of storage proved 
to be just as fast. 


The saving amounted to 
$7.40 for every 1,000 board- 
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NEW YORK 17 ATLANTA 










A fork truck operator at the 
Exide plant stacks bundles of 
lumber firmly held together with 
1%” bands of Acme Steelstrap. 
Bundles can be easily and 
quickly moved from here to 
production lines. 


Securely bound with Acme Unit- 
Load Bands,-a cor of lumber 
arrives at the Exide plant. The 
load consists of 27 easy-to- 
handle bundles. 


feet handled, and was achieved de- 
spite additional loading charges at 
the mills. Company now specifies 
shipment by Unit-Load methods on 
every purchase order. 

Why not find out what Acme Steel- 
strap and Unit-Load methods can do 
for your business. An Acme Shipping 
Specialist will gladly make an analy- 
sis for you without cost or obliga- 
tion. For further information, mail 
the coupon below. 


STRAPPING DIVISION 


AUME STEEL COMPANY 


Acme Steel Company, Dept. NW-118 
2838 Archer Avenue, Chicago 8, Illinois 


Please send me a free copy of your booklet, 
“SAVINGS IN SHIPPING.” 











Address. 





City. Zone. State. 





ACME STEEL CO. 
CHICAGO 


CHICAGO 8 LOS ANGELES 11 
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KAIWOODIE 


REC. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


The Modern Smoke... Sa 
Weighs 31 Ounces... 


Relief-Grain Kaywoodie No. 07 
Identify by Cloverleaf 
50. 
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pipes of beauty 
and sweetnets. tie 
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KAYWOODIE 
BRIAR 


The Relief-Grain Kaywoodie shown above 
is called Relief-Grain because parts of the 
surface of the briar stand out in relief. We 
blast these pipes with sand for 3 hours. 
This brings out Nature’s grain in relief. 
You see clearly the markings caused by 
the growth of the briar, which is at least 
40 years old, sometimes 200. Having with- 
stood a hard beating before you buy them, 
Relief-Grain Kaywoodies will yield years 
of service and pleasant snaltta. Kay- 
woodie Pipes range in price from $3.50 
to $25, same quality and prices as pre- 
war. Kaywoodie Company, New York and 
London. 630 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 20. Leaf- 
let on request. 
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RUSSIA: 


Analyzing the Oracle 


Snow powdered the blue-green domes 
of the Kremlin last week and piled up 
inches deep in Red Square. From Sochi 
in the Caucasus where warm breezes 
blow off the Black Sea, Stalin sent a mes- 
sage to winterbound Muscovites—and 
the rest of the world, It was the vacation- 
ing generalissimo’s two kopeks’ worth on 
Berlin and the East-West crisis now 
stalled before the United Nations Se- 
curity Council. It took the form of a 
question-and-answer interview in Pravda. 

Stalin first asserted that the Western 
Powers had disregarded two agreements 
on Berlin: the Aug. 30 instructions to the 
Berlin military governors and a proposal 
by Andrei Vyshinsky in Paris. (Actually, 
the Russians had backed out of the Aug. 
80 instructions and the Western Powers 
had not agreed to the Vyshinsky draft.) 
“What is the matter then?” asked the 
“interviewer.” “Could you explain?” 

Stalin could: “Those who inspire an 
aggressive policy in the United States and 
Great Britain” are trying to undermine 
agreement with the U.S.S.R. Further- 
more, Anglo-American policy “is a policy 
of aggression, a policy of unleashing a 
new war.” The interviewer asked: “What 
can all this end in?” Stalin knew: “It can 
only end in an ignominious failure on 
the part of the instigators of a new war.” 


Significance— 


Two seemingly contradictory, but prob- 
ably complementary themes ran through 
Stalin’s statement. One was his extremely 
hostile references to the West. This 
marked a considerable stiffening of atti- 
tude from previous interviews when he 
stressed that East and West could get 
along despite ideological differences. The 
change might be interpreted as preparing 
the Russian people for a deepening con- 
flict. 

The other theme was that the Soviet 
Union would frustrate all the plans of 
the Western leaders to start another con- 
flict. This could be interpreted as an as- 
surance to a frightened Soviet public that 
it need not fear another war. Putting the 
two themes together, it sounded as if the 
Kremlin was preparing for a long, hard 
cold war, but for the present ruled out a 
hot conflict. 


COUNCIL: 


Election Doldrums 


The United Nations waited for the 
United States. 

Even the Soviets’ 28th Security Coun- 
cil veto, cast on Oct. 25 against the neu- 
tral compromise resolution on Berlin, 
could not stir the doldrums that settled 


UNITED NATIONS 


_ retary Bevin, 





International 


Huddle: The Big Three let Berlin lic 


over the sprawling corridors and council 
rooms of the Palais de Chaillot. For no 
one could do anything, or say very much, 
until the United States settled its policy. 
And the United States was preoccupied 
until after Nov. 2. 

The three chief Western delegates, 
Secretary of State Marshall, Foreign Sec- 
and Foreign Minister 
Schuman, therefore simply decided to 
leave the Berlin case where it was—tech- 
nically still on the agenda of the Security 


Council. They may reopen it there if . 


either a worsening or improvement of 
the situation should make further dis- 
cussion useful, Marshall took advantage 
of the calm to fly to London for “a purely 
personal visit” and a chat with Bevin 
about Palestine. Dr. Philip C. Jessup, who 
had argued the American case in the Se- 
curity Council, flew to Berlin for a first- 
hand briefing. 

The neutral delegates, entertained at 
a testimonial luncheon on Oct, 28 by Dr. 
Juan A. Bramuglia of Argentina, who hac 
led their earnest efforts toward compro- 
mise, talked over what they had done- 
but not what they planned to do next 
They, too, were waiting for America to 
count the ballots. 


N- -s-veek, November 8, 1942 
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TURN ON THE 


Everywhere a wheel turns or a motor 
spins there’s a need for petroleum prod- 
ucts. And every day the demand for oil 
as a source of heat, light and power is 
increasing. 

The fact that we now use nearly six 
million barrels a day in this country alone 
gives you an idea of the tremendous need 
for oil and the vast scale on which the oil 
industry is operating. It also emphasizes 
the necessity of increasing not only the 
out;,ut of crude oil but also the degree of 
the recovery in the refining processes so 
that all available supplies are used with 
mi\imum efficiency. And on both counts 
Ain: rican Cyanamid lends a helping hand. 

uthern Minerals Corporation, jointly 


MOLDING 


owned by Pittsburgh Plate Glass Com- 
pany and Cyanamid, owns and operates 
more than 300 oil wells in the southwest. 
Also, a subsidiary of these com- 
panies operates a network of pipe- 
lines to transport the crude oil 
from the wells to refiners. At the 
same time, Cyanamid is helping, 
through chemical research and de- 
velopment of new products for use 
in the oil industry, to increase the 
amount and value of petroleum 
products refined from crude. Thus, 
in two ways...in expansion and 
conservation . .. Cyanamid aids in 
meeting increasing oil demands. 
Here again isan interesting example 


THE FUTURE 


THROUGH 
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of how Cyanamid chemistry, working deep 
at the source of industrial problems, helps’ 
to “mold the future through chemistry.” 


AMERICAN Granamid COMPANY 


30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20, N.Y. 


CHEMISTRY 
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It was just two years ago that the 
first Kaiser purred into life and 
was driven from Willow Run. 


Its builders had seen their dream 
come true. They had planned this 
car for years. Its vision had been 
taking shape as they had shoved 
back mountains, andhaddammed 
swollen rivers. They had dreamed 
about it as they had built bridges 
of ships across oceans. 


They had built it not only for 
luxurious roominess and a hun- 
dred new conveniences, but for 
dependability as well. As engi- 
neers, they expected much from 
it. Today, that dependability is 
proved—asa quarter million own- 
ers have driven the cars from 
Willow Run more than twobillion 
miles, on every kind of road. 


By every standard by which de- 
pendability can be measured, the 
Kaiser has proved itself. It is 
value-proved,road-proved,owner- 
proved. It is the most-copied car 
in America! 


Now, for the first time in history, 
you can have a full-size car—with 
fuller all-around vision —with four 
doors—with a top that glides back 
and out of sight at the touch of a 
button. It’s a Kaiser, of course...the 
new 1949 KAISER Convertible! 
Kaiser-Frazer Corporation, Wil- 
low Run, Michigan. 
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PERU: 


Back to Oligarchy 


In Peru they say: “When a native of Lima 
hears firing in the streets, he rushes into his 
house, bolts his front door, and asks: “What 
are they fighting for now?’ When a native of 
Arequipa hears firing in the streets, he un- 
bolts his front door, rushes out of the house, 
and asks: “What am I fighting for now? ” 
—T. R. Ybarra in LANDs OF THE ANDES. 


Last week Arequipa, the shining white 
city which nestles at the feet of three vol- 
canoes in Southern Peru, lived up to its 
reputation as a cradle of successful revo- 
lutions. On Oct. 27, without fuss or panic, 
the military garrison took over the town, 
set up a provisional government, and 
claimed control of all Southern Peru. The 
leader of the revolt was Gen. Manuel 
Odria, 51, former Minister of the Interior 
and one of the heroes of the 1940-41 war 
with Ecuador. 

At first the uprising was confined to 
the south. Then it began to creep north, 
through Puno, Huancane, and Cuzco, By 
Oct, 29 the rebels claimed a broad wedge 
of territory stretching 500 miles from the 
shores of Lake Titicaca, on the Bolivian 
border, to Huancayo, only 140 miles east 
of Lima, The same day the Lima garrison 
defied a government order to attack the 
rebels, At 7 p.m. a rebel broadcast an- 
nounced that “in the name of the revolu- 
tion,” President José Luis Bustamante 
had been deposed and a military junta 
had taken over, Rebel forces surrounded 
the palace and threw roadblocks across 
the main streets of the capital, The city 
remained calm, business went on as 
usual, and there was no bloodshed. The 
President refused to resign. “I would 
leave the palace only as a corpse or as a 
prisoner,” he told the soldiers. Shortly 
before midnight two officers escorted him 
to Limatambo airport and at 1 a.m. he 
took off for exile in Argentina. 

On Oct. 30, General Odria rode trium- 
phantly into Lima. The next day he an- 
nounced the formation of an all-military 
provisional government with himself as 
President. 


Significance 


The downfall of President Bustamante 
marks the end of Peru’s first great experi- 
ment in popular government. 

Traditionally, Peru had been ruled by 
a small, tight oligarchy of wealthy land- 
Owners and army officers. But as the 1945 
Presidential election approached, it was 
clear their control was threatened, The 
workers and the Indians who make up 
the mass of the Peruvian population were 
getting ideas, The long-outlawed but 
powertul leftist Aprista Party was stirring 
things up. If the army and its so-called 
civilista partners tried to cling to power, 
there might be trouble. 


Newsweek, November 8, 1948 
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So they stepped aside and permitted 
a combination of liberal groups and par- 
ties including the Apristas, to elect Busta- 
mante President. This mild-mannered, 
gray-haired little man was anything but 
a revolutionist. A former justice minister, 
diplomat, and teacher of civil law, he was 
one of the most distinguished figures in 
Peruvian public life and a devoted demo- 
crat. His aim was to lead Peru down the 
middle way between the extremes of 
right and left. 

Almost from the beginning he was in 
trouble. The Apristas preached liberalism 
but practiced violence and disorder, Un- 
able to work with the Aprista majority, 
the center and right-wing minority in 
Congress boycotted its sessions and for 
two years legislation was paralyzed. 

The two-way, right-left squeeze on 
Bustamante grew tighter. He kept his 
precarious balance only because the army 
still supported him. 

The end began on Oct. 8 when navy 
men and civilians revolted in the port of 
Callao. The uprising was put down and 
Bustamante blamed it on the Apristas. 
He outlawed the party, arrested those of 
its leaders who could be found, and drove 
the rest into hiding or exile. This elimi- 
nated the threat from the left, but it 
opened the door wide to the right. The 


Arequipa revolt was the result. Busta- 
mante had broken minor army_ uprisings 
before, but when his Lima troops went : 
over to the rebels, the last prop fell from 
under him, 

Bustamante went down fighting. In his 
last message to the people, he declared: 
“For three consecutive years I have tried 
to create a Democratic government, 
against Aprista demagogy and against the 
egotistical privileges of a certain sector 
of the right, working between two con- 
trary currents, I denounced the APRA, 
which strayed from the democracy that 
it promised, and I denounce those-who 
try to maintain privileges incompatible 
with the epoch in which we live. The gov- 
ernment cannot be the tool of any group 
that tries to drag the country backward. 

“It is firmly opposed to demagogy and 
to the crafty rightist tendency, imbued 
with the concept of the survival of privi- 
lege. This reactionary right wishes to 
take the place that the destruction of the 
APRA left vacant.” ! 

The avowed purpose of the rebels was 
to “reestablish order, convoke popular 
elections, and eliminate the regime which 
spawned robbery and crime.” Actually, 
the revolution seemed to mean that the 
old order of soldiers and civilistas had 
been reestablished. 





One Down, Thirteen to Go: Oscar Galvez and his Ford pulled into 
Salta, Argentina, to win the first lap of the Grand Prize of South 
America automobile race. But this was only the beginning. There 
were thirteen more laps ahead in the world’s longest grind: 5,800 
miles from Buenos Aires, across the lonely pampas, over the Andes 
at 13,000 feet, and through the high plateaus of Western South 
America to Caracas, Venezuela. By Oct. 29, the racers had reached 
Tumbes, Ecuador. About half of the original 138 crews from six 
countries had dropped out and three men had been killed in acci- 
dents. The survivors were due in Caracas on Nov. 8. The Argentine 
Automobile Club regards the race as only the curtain raiser for a 
greater Grand Prize of the Americas—Buenos Aires to New York. 
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Gertrude Baumann: The Beast lived 


Irony: Setting up a show-window ex- 
hibit based on the theme of “Beauty and 
the Beast,” an Eau Claire, Wis., photog- 
rapher featured the picture of GEr- 
TRUDE BAUMANN. A few days later the 
partly stripped body of the pretty 17- 
year-old girl was found in the woods close 
to her home. Raymond Smith, her boy 
friend, was found nearby. Both had been 
killed by several shots from a .22-caliber 
gun. Police believed that Smith had been 
murdered while trying to protect the girl. 


Persuasion: Because suburban tavern- 
keepers would not contribute to the sup- 
port of ‘her personal humane society, 
MarlE VAN MUELEBROCK, 26, of Moline, 
Ill., who has cared for more than 100 
stray dogs in the last five years, called 
the police and swore out warrants 
charging that they operated slot ma- 
chines on their premises. But when 
Marie got too ambitious in her project 
and tossed a pop bottle through a saloon 
window, the law stepped in against her. 
Unable to raise $500 bail, Marie was 
sent to jail. 


Prophecy: RocErR Basson, 73, the 
economist who predicted the 1929 stock- 
market crash a month before it occurred, 
again viewed the future darkly. From his 
Wellesley Hills, Mass., home the former 
Prohibition Party Presidential candidate 
foresaw a new depression in 1950 and 
another war unless we build a world gov- 
ernment, 


Tippler: Arrested on a charge of il- 
legally reselling the gallon of whisky she 
had bought daily since July, Mrs. Robert 
Ivey of Wild Cat Corner, N.C., indig- 
nantly claimed: “I drink every bit of my 
gallon myself.” Unconvinced, an Eliza- 
beth City recorder’s court fined her $500 
for bootlegging. 
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IN PASSING 


Sour Grapes: Cuar.es (Lucky) Luct- 
ANO, former vice lord of New York now a 
resident of Italy at the request of the 
American Government, had this to say on 
the cost of living: “I had to come to Italy 
to enjoy the fruits of a hard and honest 
life. In the United States I’d go broke.” 


Unwanted: Stranded in Grand Central 
Terminal, New York, with his 40 comic 
books, two puppies, and a kitten, BoHMAN 
NEtson, 8, of South Norwalk, Conn., told 
railroad police: “I’m waiting for my 
daddy.” Sidney Nelson, a New York book 


salesman separated from Bo’s mother, re- 


New York Daily News 


Bo Nelson: Where’s Daddy? 


fused to take either the boy or his me- 
nagerie to his hotel. Bo was sent to a 
children’s shelter until his mother, who 
claimed she was down to her last 90 
cents, could take him home. Somewhere 
along the line, Bo ran into another trag- 
edy: He lost his comic-book collection. 


Disentanglement: At a Reno, Nev., 
dude ranch where she is establishing 
residence in order to get a “friendly 
divorce” from bandleader Artie Shaw, 
KaTHLEEN Winsor, author of “Forever 


Amber,” temporarily turned thumbs 
down on marriage. “All I expect out of 
this,” she said, “is to be a free woman 
again for a while.” 


Manners: Waspishly decrying the “gen- 
eral ignorance” of New York males 
and the prevalence of rudeness, PEccY 
McCartuy, “Miss Las Vegas,” wired 
Mayor William O'Dwyer that “some- 
thing should be done to teach New 
Yorkers Western hospitality. Do you 
think it proper for pin-striped Man- 
hattanites to scream ‘Hi-O, Silver’ and 
‘Where’s your horse?’ at Westerners on 
Fifth Avenue?” She had appeared in a 
Madison Square Garden Rodeo. 


Reuterphoto-European 


Princess Margaret: Prize giver 


Resplendent: Making her first public 
appearance in the uniform of Comman- 
dant-in-Chief of the St. John Ambulance 
Brigade Cadets, Princess MARGARET 
held top billing as she handed out prizes 
at the St." John National First-Aid and 
Home Nursing competitions at Central 
Hall, London. 


More Muggles: Huntz HALL, the actor 
who played Dippy as one of the original 
Dead End Kids of stage and screen 
joined the celebrities in Hollywood's 
growing rogues’ gallery. Los Angeles 
police caught him digging up four to- 
bacco cans containing $200 worth of 
marijuana which he had buried in his 
back yard. “This ought to make the front 
page,” Hall moaned. “I haven’t been on 
them for a long time.” 


Absentee: Clerks in the Seattle Voters 
Registration Bureau, accustomed to the 
public’s vagueness, had no difficulty in 
understanding the request of a fellow cit- 
izen: “Please send me my Apson T. Bal- 
lard, I am unable to be home to vote.” 


Hex: When Jake Birp was sentenced 
to hang in Tacoma, Wash., last fall for a 
double ax slaying, he said balefully: “The 
guys who had anything to do with this 
case are going to die before I do.” Since 
then, the judge who tried the case, the 
chief clerk who filed the official papers, 
and an under sheriff who helped obtain 
Bird’s confession have died. Last week 
with Jake Bird’s appeal still before the 
Supreme Court, Police Lt. Sherman 
Lyons, who had also worked on the case, 
died. 


Met Juste: Inhabitants of Leesville, 
La., could make no mistake about the 


function of a nearby cemetery. Its name: 
Plunk-Away. 


Newsweek, November 8, 1945 
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The Emotional Male 


Emotions: conscious feelings associated 
with some primitive instinct aroused in 
the presence of instinctual frustration. 


Even when defined in psychiatric jar- 
gon, emotions are remote and mysterious 
processes indulged in but little under- 
stood by the men and women who experi- 
ence them. Physical responses to hunger, 
pain, fear, rage, and anxiety are easily 
recognized, but the framework of the orig- 
inal emotional pattern remains shadowy 
and indistinct. 

Because emotions are intimately related 
to the general human processes of learn- 
ing, problem solving, and even health, a 
group of “scientists of the mind,” spon- 
sored jointly by the Loyal Order of Moose 
and the University of Chicago, met last 
week in Chicago for the second Interna- 
tional Symposium on Feelings and Emo- 
tions. The first was the Wittenberg Confer- 
ence at Wittenberg College, Springfield, 
Ohio, in 1927. 

Boys: Studies of pre-school children, 
reported by Dr. John E. Anderson of the 
University of Minnesota, show that, con- 
trary to the traditional belief, boys are 
more emotional than girls, Two explana- 
tory factors were offered by Dr. Ander- 
son: (1) the greater social pressure 
placed on boys to inhibit overt emotional 
expression and thus conform to a role, 
and (2) emotional changes accompany- 
ing sex maturation, with all the associated 
glandular changes. 

Dr. Arnold Gesell, noted child psychol- 
ogist of the Yale University School of 
Medicine, called 7 “the most sensitive 
age.” At that time, the child is peculiarly 
sensitive to praise and blame. Never again 
will he be so deeply influenced by the 
actions of his elders. 

Dr. L. van der Horst, psychiatrist from 
Amsterdam, reminded his listeners of the 
value of paintings and drawings in study- 
ing the emotions of children and adults. 
“Between the 4th and 7th years, the 
drawing activities are characterized by 
the close ties to experience and the need 
for a motor outlet,” he said. Between the 
7th and 10th vears, the development of 
drawing reaches its highest point and the 
creative urge is revealed. 

“By regarding the drawing as a de- 
velopmental phenomenon, by studving its 
svmbolic linkage to imaginative life, and 
by considering. the affective impulse, we 
find a way of approach to the child mind, 
particularly in its aspects of emotional 
life,” Dr. van der Horst concluded. 

With adulthood, further emotional 
changes occur in both boys and girls. 
While the amount of emotionality may be 
reduced, the number of emotional states 
increases with age. These psychological 
changes are well known to scientists. 
What is not so well known is the cumula- 
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MEDICINE 








tive effect of festering emotions on the 
physical health of the frustrated adult. 
Interference with or threat to his life or 
love, or the blocking of proper fulfillment 
of. his potential ability, may throw him 
into emotional patterns which threaten 
his very life. 

Soldier’s Heart: The relation be- 
tween emotions and bodily diseases were 
discussed in two papers delivered by Dr. 
Harold G. Wolff of New York Hospital 
and Dr, Nathan W. Shock of the United 
States Public Health Service. 

“Anxiety,” said Dr. Shock, “sets into 
motion a chain of physiological processes, 
many of which are mediated through the 





Van der Horst studied child art 


nervous system.” Important changes may 
be observed in the heart rate and blood 
pressure, in alterations in the gastro-in- 
testinal tract, and by the presence of a 
spastic colon. 

During the first world war, for instance, 
many soldiers who complained of short- 
ness of breath, heart palpitation, tremor, 
and dizziness—most of the classic symp- 
toms of heart disease—showed no evi- 
dence of organic heart damage. So a 
diagnosis of “soldier’s heart” or “effort 
syndrome” was made. 

Subsequent research showed that in 
most of these men anxiety precipitated 
overbreathing. The excessive loss of car- 
bon dioxide resulting from the increased 
breathing led to many uncomfortable 
sensations, which the unfortunate victim 
attributed to “heart disease.” A vicious 
circle was thus established by two anxie- 
ties, one starting the physical symptoms 
and the other causing a worrisome in- 
terpretation. 

Dr. Shock treats such cases first by ad- 
ministering carbon dioxide to relieve 
breathing and then by ferreting out the 
reason for the patient’s anxiety state. 

Aside from the imaginary ailments, it 
has been shown that repeated emotional 


states may eventually bring on real dis 
ease, Dr. Wolff described the emotiona 
pattern behind the onset of certain gastri: 


ulcers, 


During periods of frustration arousin 
anger conflicts the stomach prepares itsel! 
for eating with increased blood flow and 
acid secretion. The gastric membrane be- 
comes swollen and the blood vessels are 
easily broken. With forceful gastric con- 
tractions, dangerous bleeding and erosion 
of the mucous membrane may follow. 

Conspicuous among the defensive pro- 
tective emotional reactions described by 
Dr. Wolff were those involving the nose 
and air passages. In reaction to emotional 
assault certain people close their air pas- 
sages and limit breathing. The membrane 
becomes swollen and there is an abnormal 
secretion from the nose. These changes, 
particularly in the upper respiratory pas- 
sages, may bring on a number of symp- 
toms, notably pain and obstruction. These 
lead to secondarv infections and often 
to prolonged head and nose attacks. 

Offensive reactions affecting the heart, 
blood vessels, and kidneys are found in 
certain aggressive folk, Dr. Wolff said. 
When these people mobilize their emo- 
tions, the work of the heart and kidneys 
may be greatly stepped up to the point 
of serious sickness and suffering. 

To prevent these dangerous adult dis- 
orders there must be more knowledge of 
the origin of the emotional patterns in 
childhood, Wolff emphasized. To inter- 
rupt them once they have become well 
established, requires a vigorous and fresh 
medical approach, including a psychiatric 
study, plus an examination of the func- 
tions of the various widely separated 
organs. “The pursuit of these matters is 
the prime medical responsibility of our 
day,” he concluded. 


Polio Record 


So far as recorded cases go, 1948 will 
be chalked up as the second worst polio 
year. While cases reported to the United 
States Public Health Service for the week 
ended Oct. 23 dropped to 1,079 from 
the 1,207 of the previous week, the total 
cases for the year mounted to 22,594. 
Health officials who collect the figures 
are convinced that the 1948 total will 
top the entire 1946 total of 25,698 and 
stand second only to 1916—the worst 
epidemic year in which 27,363 cases 
were recorded, 


Grafted Arteries 


To the blood bank, the eye bank, and 
the bone bank, medical science has now 
added an artery bank, 

Sections of human arteries taken 
within a few hours after death from the 
bodies of accident victims are being pre- 
served, stored, and used to bridge the ar- 
terial gaps in surgery performed to re- 
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That’s my traveling secretary—the new 


Electronic TIME-MASTER 


You CAN FLIP OPEN the traveling case—and turn a hotel room 
into an office. All you have to do is take out the trim, com- 
pact, sturdy TIME-MASTER—the revolutionary, new office 
dictating machine. 


With this versatile machine by your side and the small 
electronic mike in your hand you can dictate ‘‘as usual” 





Dictation done? Twelve of these small Memobelts will 
nest into your billfold. Five of them will tuck into your 
regular business envelope. And these superior Memobelt 
recordings can be mailed in a regulation mail chute. 


DICTAPHONE 


Electronic Dictation 





wherever you go. And you can mail your recordings back 
to the office at once! 


That’s because the electronic TIME-MASTER records on a 
small, flexible plastic belt—just the right size for your busi- 
ness envelope. Five of these handy Memobelts—an hour and 
a quarter recording—can be mailed in a standard small-size 
envelope under a 3¢ stamp! 


TIME-MASTER gives better recordings, uniform tonal 
quality and uniform backspacing—from first word to last! 


Your secretary will agree —for all-around convenience 
plus perfect voice fidelity—there’s no dictating machine to 
compare with the Dictaphone TIME-MASTER. It’s completely 
new, completely different, completely satisfying! 


FOR A DEMONSTRATION of the new TIME-MASTER Model, 
simply call your local Dictaphone representative or fill in the 
coupon below. 
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Dictaphone Corporation 

DepartmentD12,420 Lexington Ave., N. Y. C. 
[_] Please show me the new TIME-MASTER. 
[) Please send TIME-MASTER literature. 
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IF YOU WANT HANDSOME 
HEALTHY-LOOKING HAIR. 


Wake up, men! Remember water is no 
hair tonic. And don’t keep on plaster- 
ing your hair down with sticky, gooey 
products which cover hair and scalp 
with a dirt-catching ‘scum.’ Use Krem] 
—a distinctly different hair tonic. 
Kreml grooms hair so naturally with 
a handsome lustre yet never smothers 
hair — never clogs pores with greasy 
goo. Great to remove dandruff flakes. 
Krem!| keeps your hair —scalp feeling 
as delightfully clean as the day you 
washed it. Change to miracle-working 
Kreml today! 
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MEDICINE 





lieve congenital heart and blood-vessel 
defects. 

Experiments with artery grafting de- 
scribed last week in the New England 
Journal of Medicine by “Dr. Robert E. 
Gross, chief surgeon of Children’s Hos- 
pital, Boston, and three associates, have 
brought “very encouraging results.” 

In the first tests, the abdominal aorta 
(main artery) was transplanted from one 
laboratory dog to another, Segments of 
the arteries taken from donor dogs were 
stored in flasks containing a special solu- 
tion to which were added glucose, dog 
serum, penicillin, and _ streptomycin. 
Specimens were refrigerated for 35 to 40 


‘days before being implanted into the re- 


cipient dogs. Two dozen such grafts were 
made with “almost universal success,” the 
report said. 

Next, the Boston doctors decided to 
try the vessel-grafting technique on 
human subjects. Twelve operations to re- 
store the missing link betweey the aorta 
and the pulmonary artery were per- 
formed. Two of the patients died, but the 
remaining ten survived “with greatly im- 
proved circulation.” 

“Tt is too early to give any final evalua- 
tion,” Dr. Gross said. “However, the early 
postoperative results certainly warrant 
further trials and study when no other 
means are available for satisfactorily 
bridging a gap in a large vessel of the 
arterial system.” 


Plea for Younger Mothers 


The endometrium (membrane lining of 
the uterus) is the bed in which the grow- 
ing embryo is implanted after conception. 
In nonpregnant women this tissue is shed 
regularly with the menstrual flow. 

But in a surprisingly large number of 
women the endometrium is retained in 
abnormal places, such as the ovaries, the 
Fallopian tubes, the rectum, and the va- 
gina. This condition, called endometriosis, 
is one of the commonest feminine ail- 
ments. Local swelling, low back pain, 
menstrual disturbances, and cysts are 
among the symptoms. The disease leads 
to sterility in about 20 to 70 per cent 
of the cases, either through its effects 
on the pelvic organs or through surgery 
to relieve it. 

Some doctors believe endometriosis 
comes from congenital causes. Others 
say that it is acquired by backward flow 
through the tubes at the time of menstru- 
ation, leaving pieces of cast-off tissue 
planted in the pelvis and abdomen. Last 
week Dr. Joe Vincent Meigs, Boston gyn- 
ecologist, placed the blame for the high 
incidence of this complaint on late mar- 
riage, contraception, and delayed child- 
bearing. 

Endometriosis is so much less common 
among poor women who marry and bear 
children at an early age than among 
women of upper educational levels. who 





On the Nose: A paralyzed pa- 
tient breathes oxygen through 
the Pneophore, a positive pres- 
sure device which was developed 
during the war for treatment 
of wounded high-altitude fliers. 


postpone marriage and childbearing that 
Dr. Meigs points to the cause as the “non- 
interruption of menstrual periods from 14 
to 26 [when the disease usually appears] 
when marriage and childbearing do not 
occur.” 

“It is natural for women to begin bear- 
ing children before they reach the age 
of 20,” Meigs said, “and an unnatural 
delay can be harmful.” 

To prevent (not cure) endometriosis, 
early childbearing is the Boston gynecol- 
ogist’s recommendation. “We as parents 
should give financial aid, if we can, to 


‘our children to encourage them to have 


babies,” Meigs concluded, “for the econ- 
omy of our times makes marriage and 
childbearing beyond the means of our 
children.” Birth control, he said, “un- 
questionably is important to society,” but 
it should not be practiced until the social 
obligation of strong, healthy young peo- 
ple to reproduce has been met. 


Relief From Distention 


Of all postoperative discomforts, gas 
pains can be the most distressing. Ab- 
dominal distention and painful cramping 
plague almost every surgical patient for 
the first few days. 

Last week Drs. Clarence E. Stafford 
and Arthur I. Kugel of Los Angeles re- 
ported that gas pains can be prevented or 
quickly relieved by oral doses or injec- 
tions under the skin of a chemical called 
urecholine. The chemical must never be 
injected into the muscles or veins, the 
doctors emphasized, since it is likely ‘9 
bring on a drop in blood pressure and 
general collapse. 
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Conveyor Roll Bearing, 
sealed for life, ends ex- 
pensive greasing of 
conveyor systems. 


Sealed-for-life General Pur- 
pose Ball Bearing inter- 
changeable with standard 
non-sealed bearings. For 
more facts, ask for booklet, 
“Sealed.” 


NEW DEPARTURE - Division of GENERAL MOTORS - BRISTOL CONNECTICUT 
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Horo’ fast rele. 


@ When weary muscles torment you remember 
this: Your extra exercise has burned up the 
nourishment required for work. For fast relief 
the thing to do is rub those sore muscles with 
Absorbine Jr. This stimulates your local blood 
circulation. In turn, this enables fresh blood to 
bring invigorating nourishment to the areas 
where applied. The pain eases, stiffness subsides 
and you feel ready to go. Get 
a bottle of time-proved 
Absorbine Jr. today. $1.25 
at all drugstores. 
W. F. Young, Inc. 
Springfield, Mass. 








Rocket Rider 


Before Christopher Columbus proved 
it wasn’t so, European legend said that 
anybody sailing far enough west would 
fall off the edge of the world, if not pre- 
viously gobbled up by unfriendly. sea 
monsters. Similar warnings, though 
wrapped in modern technical terms, have 
been spread in recent years about man’s 
ambition to fly faster than the speed of 
sound, There was a fog of words about 
a “sonic barrier,” an “impenetrable wall” 
that would block anybody trying to move 
faster than noise, or of shock effects that 
would rip apart any plane that managed 
to get into the sonic zone. 

The talk died down when the Air 
Force announced last June that its X-1 
rocket plane had many times surpassed 
the speed of sound (between 660 and 
760 miles an hour, depending on alti- 
tude), and later disclosed that this so- 
called barrier had been beaten by a 
margin of several hundred miles an hour. 
Last week the principal pilot of the X-1, 
Capt. Charles E. Yeager, nonchalantly 
discussed his ventures in the forbidden 
realm of supersonic speed. 

Short and Swift: During the last six- 
teen months the 25-year-old combat vet- 
eran has logged between four and five 
hours of flying time in the little needle- 
nosed rocket ship. To do that involved 
30 separate flights, since the experimen- 
tal plane burns up its entire fuel load in 
ten minutes at low power, or in two and 
a half minutes when all four of its rocket 
motors are going at full blast. On nearly 
half of these flights he has outsped the 
sound of his motors. 

Dropping away from the belly of the 
B-29 which carries it off the ground, 
Yeager has zoomed well above 60,000 
feet and handled the rocket plane at 
every angle from a straight climb to a 
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Wing-tip motors add ram jet thrust to the F-8 








vertical dive. After a few supersonic sec- 
onds Yeager adjusts speed spoilers on 
the straight wings to glide into Muroc 
Dry Lake at the comparatively snail-like 
pace of 150 miles an hour. 

Transition: Just what does it feel like 
to pass from subsonic to supersonic 
speed? Yeager wouldn’t say, for flight 
phenomena above 0.87 Mach (seven- 
eighths the speed of sound) are still in the 
Air Force’s “no comment” category. But 
he remarked with a grin that he could 
perceive the transition, without looking 
at the Machmeter on the instrument 
panel, “because I’ve been through it 
before.” 

Aviation reporters who had wondered 
how fliers ever could get past the speed 
of sound now wanted to know whether 
it wasn’t a body-wrenching shock to drop 
back to ordinary speed. “You rock for- 
ward” when the motors are shut off, 
Yeager said, but the slowing down is no 
worse than the speeding up. 

At least four other pilots have followed 
Yeager’s trail into the wild supersonic 
yonder, But those in the know say it will 
be a long time before such speeds become 
everyday, economical means of commer- 
cial or even military flight. 

Ram Jets: Another speed-upping ex- 
periment was disclosed this week by the 
Air Force—an F-80 turbo-jet fighter with PB 
the extra boost of two ram jets on its 
wing tips. 

Previously used mostly on unmanned 
missiles, the extremely simple ram jet or 
“flying stovepipe” has been hailed as the 
likeliest motor for the supersonic age. In 
fact, it doesn’t operate well at ordinary 
speeds and has to be accelerated from 
another source before it develops its own 
powerful thrust. 

On the Lockheed F-80, the regular 
turbo-jet brought the plane up to stand- 
ard speed (probably around 600 miles 
an hour), at which point the ram jets 
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0’s turbo-jet 
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Imagination drives hard 


TO MAKE CARS RUN LONGER FOR you 


Rear axle strength test—imagination at work at Chrysler Corporation 


1200 “traffic starts” a minute ! 


That’s more than you'll ever have to 
make! But the rear axle in the pic- 
ture is doing it—on a special machine 
which can duplicate, in a single after- 
noon, the number of times you would 
start your car in years! 

This machine twists the axle with 
great force while heavy vibrating 
equipment—colored orange in the pic- 
ture—punishes the tough steel. 


The effect is exactly the same as if 
you were to start your car from a 
dead stop again and again . . . 1200 


times a minute! . . . hour after hour. 


Starting a car is the heaviest job a 
rear axle has to do. Our engineers 
created this test to learn how to de- 
sign and build this vital part with 
more strength than normal driving 
requires—to put extra stamina and 
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durability into rear axles of our cars. 


You’ve heard owners comment on 
how well their Plymouth, Dodge, 
De Soto and Chrysler cars stand up 
under all driving conditions. One rea- 
son is this test—another important 
example of how we apply practical 
imagination .. . in many ways... to 
help you get many extra miles of 
trouble-free driving from our cars. 


CHRYSLER CORPORATION 


PLYMOUTH 


DODGE 


DE SOTO CHRYSLER 


Airtemp Heating, Cooling, Refrigeration | Chrysler Marine & Industrial Engines © Dodge Job-Rated Trucks Oillite Powdered Metal Products © Mopar Parts & Accessories  Cycleweld 
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The Submarin 
Aqueduct 











that’s 19 years young! 





When a typhoid epidemic threatened 
Eastport, Maryland, in 1929, the drink- 
ing water derived from individual wells 
was suspect and Anne Arundel County 
Sanitary Commission immediately sought 
a new source of supply. The nearest was 
at Annapolis across Spa Creek, a 
navigable stretch of brackish water, 1,000 
feet wide. 


An emergency water main could be 
laid on the Annapolis-Eastport bridge if 
the 115-foot swinging span across the 
main channel could be underpassed. But 
here there was a bottom of muddy ooze 
40-feet deep —and there was no time to 
sink piles to support heavy iron pipe. 


In this dilemma the Sanitary Commis- 
sion consulted the G.'T. M.— Goodyear 
Technical Man. On his recommendation 
the cross-channel connection was made 
with 8-inch Diversipipe—a super-rugged 
rubber pipe developed by Goodyear, re- 


GOOD, 


inforced with steel wire to withstand any 
degree of suction, yet light and flexible 
enough to rest on the unstable bottom. 


This submarine aqueduct is still in use 
today. It has transported approximately 
one-half billion gallons of water since 
its “temporary” installation 19 years ago. 
In 1947 it was taken up, found to be in 
perfect condition and relaid in another 
location. So successful has it proven, the 
Sanitary Commission has installed three 
similar rubber pipe lines in the past 10 
years to carry pure water across rivers 
and swamp lands to other communities 


Solving tough problems in transporting 
both liquids and bulk materials is a spe- 
cialty of the G.T.M. He can show you 
undreamed of economies through the use 
of Goodyear rubber — hose, pipe or con- 
veyor belts. ‘To bring him to your office, 
write: Goodyear, Akron 16, Ohio. 
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WHAT KIND OF A LABORATORY IS THIS? 


Here’s the laboratory where thousands of things 
you use every day are born. Plastics, for your 
shower curtain or fountain pen. Fabrics, for your 
clothes. Foods; candies; new drugs. Nothing 
unusual about it, except that we’ve put railroad 
tank cars on the shelves instead of bottles. 

Well, why not? Those fuming, corrosive acids, 
bland sugars, and delicate synthetic chemicals 
must be shipped somewhere before they can be 
used, In many-thousand-gallon lots, they travel 
in cars like those you see on this laboratory’s 
shelves —light weight cars of Alcoa Aluminum. 


Alcoa Aluminum—for very good reasons. (1) It 


ALCOA 


is not damaged by contact with these chemicals, 
(2) the aluminum does not contaminate them, 
(3) the rough-and-tumble strength of these alumi- 
num cars protects their valuable contents. 

If you are an executive of a chemical com- 
pany shipping such products, or of a railroad 
handling them, it will pay you to consider Alcoa 
Aluminum. You won’t be experimenting — more 
than 600 tank cars of Alcoa Aluminum are 
already rolling ... tested, proved, accepted. 
ALUMINUM Company OF America, 2155 Gulf 
Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pennsylvania. Sales 


offices in principal cities. 


FIRST IN 
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took over. While no new speed records 
were claimed for this “flying test stand,” 
it may well point another route into the 
supersonic. 


Berkey and Bedrock 


A geologist may do more than study 
the make-up of the earth. By his advice 
to the builders of dams and the diggers of 
mines, he may help change it. Few men 
have had more influence over such plastic 
surgery upon the earth’s face than Charles 
Peter Berkey, consulting geologist to the 
nation’s biggest builders of dams, aque- 
ducts, bridges, and tunnels. A frail but 
not feeble Columbia University emeritus 
professor of 81, he received from Dwight 
Eisenhower last week the first Kemp med- 
al “for distinguished service in geology.” 

A native of Indiana, Berkey arrived in 
New York in 1908 to serve as assistant to 
the late James Furman Kemp, founder of 
the university’s geology department. Be- 
tween them, Kemp and Berkey (whom 
Kemp always called “Charles Peter”) 
turned geology into a practical servant of 
public works and industry. 

Berkey himself quickly became an ex- 
pert on the underground folds of Man- 
hattan schist, Fordham gneiss, Inwood 
limestone, and Palisades traprock. When 
the Port of New York Authority planned 
the George Washington Bridge, he told it 
just where the piers would find safe and 
solid footing. When an engineering firm 
prepared to bid $11,000,000 for a con- 
tract on the Delaware Aqueduct to New 
York City, they wanted to know how 
much bedrock would have to be blasted; 
Berkey said 1,000 feet, and he hit it on 
the nose. He has been a consultant on 
New York’s vehicular tunnels, on the 
Hoover, Grand Coulee, and Bonneville 
dams, and with the TVA. 

Geologists get around the earth a good 
deal, and Berkey is no exception. Twice, 
in 1922 and again in 1925, he served with 
the Roy Chapman Andrews expeditions 
to the Gobi Desert of Mongolia. Only re- 


cently, in his 82nd year, he completed a - 


field trip to Mexico. 

Last week, as he received his medal in 
the presence of officers of the nation’s 
biggest mining companies, he prepared 
for another westward trip to lend _ his 
counsel to the Missouri Valley Authority, 
which is planning some more changes for 
the topography of America. 


Double Threat 


The venerable Scientific Monthly 
‘founded 1872) came out last week with 
a new editor-in-chief listed on its mast- 
head. So did Science, the weekly also 
published by the American Association 
‘or the Advancement of Science. In both 
nstances the new editor is Dr. George 
A. Baitsell, professor of biology at Yale. 
‘he appointments make the 63-year-old 
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zoologist, who gained initial repute by 
investigating the life history of protozoa 
and the healing of wounded tissue, one 
of America’s busiest editors. In addition, 
Baitsell carries on with a quarterly, Amer- 
ican Scientist, and the biennial volume, 
Science in Progress. 

These magazines don’t compete for 
newsstand space, but they do mean a lot 
to scientists. Annual dues in the AAAS, 
top organization of American research, 
bring members a choice of Science (cir- 
culation, 34,000) or Scientific Monthly 
(20,000), with a few thousand members 
paying extra to get 
both. Neither mag- 
azine, however, 
has fulfilled the 
function of mirror- 
ing the whole pan- 
orama of science. 
Science, although 
founded by 
Thomas Edison, 
has lately leaned 
heavily to biology 
and medicine, 
while Scientific 
Monthly has been 
overloaded with 
the social scienees. Baitsell hopes to bring 
them into better balance. 

Eight years ago Baitsell, as executive 
secretary of the honorary scientific society 
of Sigma Xi,* took over its quarterly 
journal and converted it into the readable, 
authoritative American Scientist. Al- 
though Sigma Xi members get it thrown 
in for their annual $1 dues, the journal 
now has so much advertising that it is 
self-sustaining. On the basis of this record 
Dr. Edmund W. Sinnott, this year’s 
AAAS president, drafted Baitsell to take 
over direction of the two AAAS publica- 
tions. As dean of the Yale scientific facul- 
ties, Sinnott also gave Baitsell leave from 
half of his teaching duties. 

Busy Beaver: The busy professor- 
editor now commutes every week be- 
tween New Haven and the Washington 
editorial offices of the AAAS. He reads 
50 or 60 manuscripts a week, usually 
sending them on for review by a special- 
ist in the particular field. 

Although he puts in a good 72-hour 
working week, Baitsell claims that he 
doesn’t feel overworked, and his wife 
testifies that he keeps his good humor. 
When he gets his added editorial respon- 
sibilities under better control, he hopes 
to find more time for his hobbies (auc- 
tions and antiques) and for his own bio- 
logical research, which is now concerned 
with the embryological development of 
hair on human beings and other mam- 
mals, A glance at Baitsell’s own full crop 
of gray hair makes it clear that his inter- 
est in this field is strictly impersonal. 





Yale News Bureau 


Dr. Baitsell 





*Not to be confused, he remarks, with the Sigma 
Chi that has a sweetheart. 
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Hoosier Whatsis 


The. big thing in Herb Shriner’s life is 
gadgets. “I’m the world’s worst gadget col- 
lector,” he says modestly, and the chances 
are he may be right. When he sold his 
California home last year he left behind 
most of his bigger gadgets, including a 
rear-engined Czech car, a low-slung, su- 
per-streamlined auto, and a bus equipped 
for living. Some of his lesser devices—an 
outboard motor, part of a German sub- 
marine periscope, and a barnacle scraper 
among them—he shipped east where they 
now clutter up a New York City Railway 
Express office. 

For Shriner’s bachelor room at the Park 
Central Hotel has all the doodads that 
bureau drawers and two oversized trunks 
can hold. What space remains is pretty 
much allotted to piles of books, sailing 
magazines, and boat models. Boats, well 
gadgeted of course, are another Shriner 
love, and if he can find the right one, with 
the proper flapdoodles installed, he would 
like to make it home. 

Indiana Speaking: It is mostly to 
support his gadgets that Shriner works. 
His trade is comedy, a slow, drawling, 
anecdotal kind of humor that comes 
straight out of Shriner’s native Indiana. 
The 30-year-old has been peddling it for 
nearly ten years. But though he held a 
few jobs on radio programs, played the 
hotel-theater circuit, and as a GI enter- 
tained thousands of his buddies during 
the war, Shriner didn’t make much of a 
splash in the entertainment world until 
he was signed last year for the Broadway 
revue “Inside U.S.A.” 

His spot is hardly what would be ex- 
pected in a sophisticated musical starring 
Beatrice Lillie. All Shriner does is wander 
out onto the stage with a shuffling gait, 
his head hung so his long blond hair falls 
over his eyes, halt in front of a micro- 
phone, and start talking in a slow drawl. 
But his anecdotes have a warm, homely 
humor that caught appreciative ears. A 
month ago Alka-Seltzer bought Shriner as 
a replacement for Lum ’n’ Abner, who 
had graduated into once-a-week radio. 

Harmonica, Too: Herb likes The 
Herb Shriner Show (CBS, Monday-Fri- 
day, 5:45-6 p.m., EST). “You can do 
things on it,” he says, meaning that he can 
mix the Shriner harmonica playing with 
Raymond Scott and his orchestra, and 
still have plenty of time to play up his 
flair for topical jokes. Much of the Shriner 
humor is based on needling the gripes of 
the common man. He figures this a good 
theory because “if you keep going you can 
eventually hit everybody with something.” 

Recently Shriner expanded the. theory 
to find how it works on an international 
basis, and soon found himself in the midst 
of a survey on international humor. His 
research so far is limited to the staffs of 
the embassies and legations in the United 
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Gags, gadgets, and five shows a week occupy Herb Shriner 


States. But even that has been productive. 
Few foreigners appreciate American hu- 
mor, the Russians least of all—they think 
Americans laugh too much. Shriner tried 
to make his Soviet contact laugh with a 
recital of the current crop of gags and got 
nowhere until in desperation he went 
into the “Who was that lady I seen you 
with last night” routine. The stock answer, 
“That was no lady, that was my wife,” 
lifted the Russian right out of his chair. 

When the international survey is com- 
pleted, Shriner would like to pull together 
a book on Indiana humor. All in all, five 
radio shows a week—for which he writes 
his own material—two matinee and six 
evening performances of “Inside U.S.A.,” 
and his constant search for new gimcracks 
keep Shriner pretty busy. But he even has 
a gadget for that trouble: an alarm-clock 
wrist watch that reminds him, via a per- 
sistent buzz, when he’s got to make the 
next appointment. 


Turns in Television 


Despite the high cost of television sets 
and the nearly 200 models from which 
to choose, the demands of buyers still 
had manufacturers hustling at top speed 
last week to keep sets on the market. 
There was good reason for the demand. 

Speaking before the Association of Na- 
tional Advertisers last week, J. R. Pop- 
pele, president of the Television Broad- 
casters Association, Inc., underlined the 
best reason. He counted 41 stations now 
on the air and 85 more in various stages 
of construction. And by mid-December, 
Poppele pointed out, the American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. will have finished 


Newsweek—a Wergeles 


laying coaxial cables between New York, 
Pittsburgh, and Cleveland. 

This means that much of the north- 
eastern quarter of the United States will 
be connected by video networks. Spe- 
cifically, the AT&T lines will link Boston, 
New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
Washington, and Richmond with Buffalo, 
Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Toledo, Detroit, 
Chicago, Milwaukee, and St. Louis. 

This was welcome news for Midwest 
telefans, who soon will get the East Coast 
shows—the only really good production 
jobs in television to date. Where Mid- 
westerners had held off buying sets until 
there was plenty to look at, they now 
could place their orders for Christmas 
presents—with the guarantee of some top- 
flight shows, 

Price Breaks: For these buyers, as 
well as the ever-increasing number of 
fans in other parts of the country, there 
was also a little good news last week from 
Philco and the Radio Corp. of America, 
the giants in the set-manufacturing indus- 
try. Both announced slight reductions in 
the prices of some 1949 models, 

RCA cut its $595 set, which features 
television, radio, and phonograph, to 
$550, It also introduced three new video- 
only models, all with 24 tubes and 10- 
inch screens, for $325, $849.50, and 
$395. The difference was in the cabinet. 
The $325 set, which has four more tubes 
than this season’s $325 model, is the best 
buy RCA has yet offered its customers. 

Philco, meanwhile, brought out its new 
$325 model last week, approximately the 
same set that last year cost $349.50, 

The cuts were not big, but they were 
chinks in video’s high-price armor. 


o Newsweek 
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Writing Strike - 


The Radio Writers Guild is an eleven- 
year-old organization comprising 1,400 
script writers who among them account 
for virtually every nationwide program. 
For the past six years the Guild has been 
after industry executives to sign con- 
tracts with it. When they achieved recog- 
nition, the writers planned to seek basic 
script scales and a_ secondary-rights 
clause, giving the writers, not the spon- 
sors, resale rights to their scripts for fu- 
ture broadcasts and movie or book sales. 

Following a strike threat last year the 
four networks signed a six-year contract 
with the writers, covering shows pro- 
duced by the chains. However, the ma- 
jority of radio’s best and biggest shows 
are produced not by the networks, but 
by independent packagers and advertis- 
ing agencies. And these groups refused 
to sign with the Guild, arguing that 
writers were not employes but independ- 
ent contractors, and signing with them 
would constitute price fixing, a violation 
of the Sherman Antitrust Act. 

On Oct. 13, after six weeks of direct 
negotiation, the Guild promised to go 
out on strike on Oct. 25 against the pack- 
agers and the advertising agencies un- 
less they signed letters of adherence to 
the Minimum Basic Agreement held with 
the networks. In the few days before the 
strike deadline, most of the big packag- 
ers—including producers of shows like 
Jack Benny, Charlie McCarthy, Duffy’s 
Tavern, Fred Allen, and the Theater 
Guild on the Air—signed. With two small 
exceptions, the agencies continued to 
hold out. On Oct. 25 the Guild called 
the strike against the 70 holdout shows, 
among them Fibber McGee and Molly, 
Lux Radio Theater, The Lassie Show, 
and Procter & Gamble’s soap operas. 

Thanks to a backlog of material, no 
shows were affected last week. Interven- 
tion by the Federal Mediation and Con- 
ciliation Service delayed until Nov. 1 the 
Guild’s setting up picket lines which 
presumably would have kept many musi- 
cians, actors, and technicians off the 
offending shows. 

On Oct. 31, Federal Mediator J. R. 
Mandelbaum conferred in New York for 
five hours with about 40 representatives 
of the agencies and sponsors, who had 
come from all parts of the nation for the 
first gathering of this sort ever held. As a 
result, Mandelbaum was able to offer the 
Guild a compromise settlement on Mon- 
day. It was rejected, however, unless the 

encies also signed letters of adherence— 

‘hin 24 hours. Thus it seemed this week 

t all that had been achieved was an- 
ier brief picketing postponement. Un- 
iss the agencies had a sudden change 
heart, the Guild was ready to go 
ough with its strike against the near- 

0 offending shows, 
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the world what you sell... 
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TORONTO...MAY 30 - JUNE 10, 1949 





Producers and manufacturers 
are invited to show their products 
at the new world marketplace— 
the Canadian International Trade | 
Fair — to be sponsored again in 
Toronto by the Canadian | 
Government, from May 30 to 
June 10, 1949. 


Here you can meet and deal 
directly with businessmen who 
have come from every part of the 
world to buy and form invaluable 
international connections for 
future business. Businessmen 
from 73 countries attended the 
1948 Fair—and 1400 exhibitors 
displayed the products of 28 
different nations. Reservations 
indicate the 1949 Trade Fair will 
be even more successful. 





Exhibitors’ applications should 
be received before January 1949, 
in order to permit the most 
equitable allocation of available 
space. Full information, together 
withexhibitors’ application forms, 
may be obtained in the United 
States from Canadian Govern- 
ment Representatives located in 
Washington—New York—Boston 
Detroit—Chicago—Los Angeles— 
San Francisco. Or write direct to 
The Administrator, 


CANADIAN 
INTERNATIONAL TRADE FAIR 


Exhibition Grounds 
TORONTO 
| 
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Canada 
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The Canadian International Trade Fair is dedicated 
to the promotion of international trade by the \ 


GOVERNMENT OF CANADA | 
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Hearst vs. L. A. Mirror 


It had seemed the lull before the circu- 
lation storm. In Los Angeles, Hearst’s 
blatant Herald-Express and its new arch- 
rival, the fourteen-day-old tabloid Mirror, 
glowered sullenly at one another like 
gamecocks across a pit. 

When the first blow was struck, it was 
Hearst’s. The loud lady city editor of 
The Herald-Express, Agnes Underwood, 
smashed across her front page last week 
a screaming spread headed: PHOTOGRAPHS 
BARE BRAZEN TRICK TO COPY HERALD 
NEWS. 

To newsmen it was old hat: The strip- 
ling Mirror simply had sped a copyboy 
over to The Her-Ex to pick up (“sneaking” 
and “snatching,” The Her-Ex put it) inky- 
fresh copies of the Hearst daily. That way 
it quickly could check for such things as 
exclusives and news play. It is a news- 
papering routine older than the typewrit- 
er. The Her-Ex itself, in fact, regularly 
sent a boy for press-hot Mirrors, and most 
enterprising publications everywhere like- 
wise check their rivals. 

Flash in the Pan: Nor was the expo- 
sure new to Los Angeles journalism. In 
1930, just before the Hearst Herald gob- 
bled up the old Evening Express, The Ex- 
press splashed pictures of a Herald man 
phoning filched news from its lobby. But 
the current maneuver was still exciting 
reading, and the stunt zoomed both Her- 
ald-Express and Mirror circulation. 

It was staged in typically Hearstian 
fashion. Suddenly one morning in the 
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Hotel Georgia, flashbulbs flickered around 
the Mirror messenger..Photographers had 
trailed him from the Her-Ex mailing 
room, across a back alley, and into the 
hotel, snapping him as he read from a 
phone booth his competitor’s headlines to 
his city desk. They pictured him stalking 
out with a paper shielding his face, thug- 
style, and later shuffling “dejected” into 
his own building. The next day, the 
cameras caught him again, this time pick- 
ing up papers in the mailing room. 

Then The Her-Ex story chortled that 
The Mirror—“the Charlie McCarthy of 
Times Square . . . the newborn infant that 
tries to walk like a man”—was pilfering 
news it just couldn’t “get for itself.” It 
ended with a crack at The Mirror’s flashy 
cornerstone. ceremony and at Publisher 
Virgil Pinkley, former United Press Euro- 
pean chief, and his other ex-correspondent 
brass, “imported from Europe to save Los 
Angeles from the Indians.” 

“One of the immigrants is reported to 
have kicked THE STONE... and said 
‘Bah Jove, the blighters caught us. Dem- 
mit, this is bloody awful’.” ; 

Pinkley, momentarily stunned, recov- 
ered in time to order a page-one box 
thanking “a competitor . . . for devoting 
four-fifths of its front page to our new 
fast-on-its-feet newspaper.” 

When Her-Ex boys came for their pa- 
pers, Mirror men remarked ruefully, they 
were courteously offered a chair. Sure, 
Aggie Underwood snapped back, they 
had to be; The Mirror kept coming out 
90 minutes late. 

The whole thing seemed to forecast 
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The Millerites, a religious sect, expected 
the world to end, and thousands of their 
members bought muslin Ascension Robes 
for the event... The first railroads and 
telegraph lines started operation ...Charles 
Dickens madehis triumphal American tour 
...Cumberland Turnpike was thick with 
the emigrant wagons heading West... Vets 
of the 1812 War wanted pensions... The 
cighteen-forties were an exciting time! 

In New York, the divine Fanny Elssler 
was the season’s toast . . . Society learned 
the polkafrom a Polish dancing master. The 
smart set sat for a daguerreotype frequently, 
as each required a separate sitting! 





Their Ascension Robes were ready... 


Alert to the opportunities of the new 
Photographic Art, a young engineer named 
Edward Anthony opened a supply house 
for photographers at 308 Broadway in 1842. 
The firm prospered, later provided plates 


iron carbonyl powders ... with works at 
Rensselaer, N. Y. and Grasselli, N. J. 
And the Ozalid facsimile reproducing 
machines and sensitized papers are made by 
another division at Johnson City, N. Y. 





and chemicals with which Matthew 





Brady made his unforgettable Civil |F 
War photographs of the quarreling 
generals, the worn Lincoln, the 

bearded boyish troops...the dead 
piled deep along Antietam Road... 

















THE FIRM survived its founder, was 
merged in 1902 with Scovill, a Connecticut 
manufacturer. From ANthony & SCOvill 
came the brand name “‘ansco” . . . today 
the second largest producer in the world 
of film and cameras for every purpose, 
projectors, photographic paper, chemicals 
and darkroom equipment...holding two 
Oscars for its contributions to the motion 
pictures ... A division of General Aniline 
& Film Corporation, the Ansco factories 
are at Binghamton, N. Y. 

General Aniline is alsoa major domestic 
producer of synthetic dyestuffs, chemicals 
for various industries, also detergents and 
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Wirt morethan 9,000 employees, gross 
assets exceeding $100 million, a payroll of 
$30 million plus, and a $75 million annual 
volume...General Aniline makes important 
contributions to practically every phase of 
American life and business . . . will grow 
in value and service in the future. 

It’s a good company to work for and 
with ... worth knowing and watching. 


NILINE & FILM CORPORATION 


230 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 






































One secret of making better 
Dry Martinis and Manhattans 


is to use the Vermouth made 


especially for cocktail use 


the lines! 


by cocktail specialists 





largest producers of cocktails. 


eublein’s 


This Vermouth is made from our own 


wines ond natural herbs exclusively. 


Vatted 


Carefully planned from vine to vat. 


Always crystal clear in the bottle. 


Vermouth 


Sweet for Manhattans 
Dry for Dry Martinis 








G. F. Heublein & Bro., Inc., Hartford, Conn. 
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an old-fashioned circulation war. Ac- 
tually, sales of the new paper—said by its 
proprietors to be hitting 300,000,- but 
by its opponents to be running as low as 
45,000—are behind the competing Her- 
Ex’s 404,000 and the 300,000 of The 
News. But the afternoon stepchild of 
Norman Chandler’s rich morning Times 
has driven the city’s other papers to stir 
their stumps; they are sparkling with 
more pictures and livelier reporting. Also, 
The Her-Ex has floated a low-cost insur- 
ance plan for readers. 

Not the least of their efforts are gags. 
In a sample legend a Mirror court re- 
porter announced to his rivals: “I’m 
afraid I don’t know much about Ameri- 
can law, you know, but I do know con- 
siderable of British jurisprudence.” 


The Oak Ridger 


Take away the forbidding high fence 
that encircles it and, but for one fact, 
Oak Ridge, Tenn., would look much like 
most any small American city. What is 
missing is a newspaper to tell Oak 
Ridgers who among them marries, or 
dies, or is arrested for beating his wife. 

Although the atom center has mush- 
roomed in five years from a wooded 
wilderness into a booming burg of 36,- 
000, its news diet has been scant. There 
was a government-run weekly and final- 
ly, for two weeks last spring, a daily— 
until its publisher, a printer in nearby 
Knoxville, ran into money trouble. Since 
then Oak Ridge has had no paper. 

Last week Atom Town citizens were 
promised a new, and probably perma- 
nent, paper, to start about Jan. 1 when 
the fences are ripped down and _ the 
city is made public. Likeliest title: The 
Ridger. 

The owner will be Alfred G. (Scoop) 
Hill, 55, a fireball, 5-by-5 ex-Kansan who 
runs The Chester (Pa.) Times and pre- 
viously doctored a half-dozen doddering 
dailies into success for their owners. 

Hill, chunky and cherubic, began as 
a high-school reporter for William Allen 
White’s Emporia Gazette, became a 
crack UP news hound, married a girl on 
The Baltimore Sun, and eventually de- 
cided to quit news chasing when, cover- 
ing Washington, he discovered that one 
top-notch veteran correspondent there 
earned only $15,000 yearly. 

Hatch, Match, Dispatch: His start 
on the management end came in 1924 
when he hocked his insurance to buy 
into The Arkansas City (Kans.) Traveler, 
a unit of the Stauffer Kansas chain. Later 
he turned to his newspaper doctoring 
and finally returned East to publish The 
Jamestown (N.Y.) Post-Journal before 
going to Chester in 1942 to revive The 
Times, strikebound for ten months. 

In Oak Ridge, the Atomic Energy 
Commission, renting the plant space, 
made a sole stipulation: It must screen 








— 
Mrs. Alfred G. Hill, and Scoop 


any copy that might involve atom hush- 
hush. Otherwise, Hill is boss.- Anybody 
can launch a paper there after Jan. 1, 
provided he can scare up newsprint.* 
That was OK with Hill. He envisions 
a folksy, local-boosting paper with “no 
scoops on atomic energy but plenty on 
births, deaths, and marriages.” This, he 
found by cannily querying Ridgers them- 
selves, was what the town misses most. 


Genealogical Note 


Poetic license in the fantasy world of 
the funnies business as revealed last 
week in the comic strip “Mary Worth”: 
The death in November 1946 of a char- 
acter called Mike was revealed. Mike was 
the husband of Curvy Brick Bricker. 
They met in April 1947 and married that 
September. They had a son, Donn, now 
2. Thus little Donn whose father died 
before marrying his mother, was born 
before his parents met. 


Left at the Post 


Since mid-August Theodore O. and 
Dorothy Schiff Thackrey, co-editors and 
co-publishers of the once avidly New 
Dealish New York Post Home News, 
had been split over their Presidential 
choices (Newsweek, Sept. 13). Their 
answer was remarkably simple. Mrs. 
Thackrey, the papers  millionheiress 
owner, wrote editorials condemning 
Henry Wallace. Ted Thackrey, who 
worked his way up to executive editor 
before marrying the boss, wrote edi- 
torials supporting the Progressives. 

Few Post Home News readers would 





*Hill had to buy part of a Southern paper mill to 
obtain enough newsprint for his new daily, and then 
assign two of his Chester aides to direct it. 
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have guessed the outcome: While Ted 
Thackrey stuck stubbornly to Wallace 
last week, his wife, in a bitter cry for a 
protest vote against the “deterioration of 
the progressive policies of the Demo- 
cratic Party,” came out for Thomas E. 
Dewey. 

Meanwhile, the staffers had their own 
say. Behind the city-desk switchboard, 
68 of them signed a petition disagreeing 
both with Ted Thackrey’s endorsement 
of an avowed Communist seeking a City 
Council seat and with Thackrey’s ap- 
proval of certain candidates of the leftish 
American Labor Party. The co-editors 
and co-publishers cheerfully printed the 
employes’ petition in their letters-to-the- 
editor column. 


Duffy to The SEP 


Since 1941, when the late Herbert 
Johnson retired, The Saturday Evening 
Post has had no staff editorial cartoonist, 
and its opinion in type has been featured 
on the last page. But beginning with the 
Jan. 15 issue, the Post will revert partly 
to the Old Look. The ed page will be 
shoved frontward again, and it will fea- 
ture a ready-made star, Edmund Duffy, 
for 24 years a Baltimore Sun cartoonist 
and thrice a Pulitzer Prize winner. 

Ed Duffy, at 49 dapper and bemus- 
tached, is easily one of the nation’s top 
cartoonists. So when he left The Sun last 
June, explaining he was tired of daily 
deadlines, doors clanked open for him all 
over the country. 

On the Post, the editors say, Duffy will 
have “pretty much a free hand” in his 
weekly sketches. He will submit prelimi- 
nary ideas for approval, however, and he 
is not expected to wander too far astray 
from Post policy. 
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Yes, Vergy Unusual: Miamians 
ere embarrassed by the rain 
‘hat fell during the Legion con- 
vention the week of Oct. 17. But 
' he Daily News provided enough 


jun to offset some of the moisture. 
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IF your car feels ike 1h. its time for 
MARFAK Chassis Lubrication 





Yar CUSHIONY FEELING LASTS LONGER wiry Marr, AK 
———— ’ 


When Marfak goes “on the job,” you can forget about chassis 
lubrication for 1,000 miles and more. Marfak is tough and longer- 
lasting, specially compounded to fight friction and wear. The 
evidence is the “cushiony” driving ease you experience — right 
from one Marfak job to the next. Ask for Marfak Lubrication 
today at your neighborhood 
Texaco Dealer, the best friend 
your car ever had. 








THE TEXAS COMPANY 


TEXACO PFALERS IN ALL 48 STATES ee | 
Texaco Products are also distributed in Canada f j 





Tune in... TEXACO STAR THEATER every Wednesday night starring Milton Berle. See newspaper for time and station, 
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put out a fire 

; 

/ Put it way out—out of the attic and into 
the alley, before it ever gets started. Keep 
closets, attics and cellars clear of rubbish 
and oily rags. Check home electrical wir- 
ing frequently. Handle matches carefully 
and keep them out of children’s reach. 
This is how you can help prevent the thou- 
sand home fires a day that kill 5600 
persons annually in the United States. 

When fires do start, a quick way to 
snuff them out is with carbon dioxide, 
familiar to you as “‘dry ice.” Released 
from the extinguisher in a frosty cloud, 
carbon dioxide drives oxygen away so 
fire can’t live. In one industrial test, 

_ carbon dioxide smothered 3000 gallons 
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of blazing oil in exactly 60 seconds! 
Besides its speed, carbon dioxide has 
many other advantages as a fire fighter. 
A gas, it spreads quickly to every nook 
and cranny where fire can lurk. It dis- 
sipates quickly, leaving no stains behind 
on woodwork and fabrics. It doesn’t 
spoil food. It does not conduct electricity 
or injure machinery. It is convenient to 
use either in handy home extinguishers 
or elaborate automatic industrial systems. 
Carbon dioxide is only one of more 
than 200 CSC chemical products that 
industry utilizes to benefit, directly or 
indirectly, every Américan home, farm 
and factory. 
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— TRANSITION — 


Married: Mrs. MANUELA Hupson 
(MOoLLIE) VANDERBILT and Epwarp B. 
McLean, rancher, arrived in Acapulco, 
Mexico, last week, after a secret marriage 
in the United States. 





Divorced: After a three-day stay in her 
legal residence in Reno, Nev., the twice- 
married tobacco heiress Doris Duke, 35, 
once called “the richest girl in the world,” 
on Oct. 27 divorced her second husband, 
the thrice-married Dominican diplomat 
PorFirio Rusirosa, 40, whom she wed in 
Paris thirteen months ago. “It wasn't 
money, Miss Duke told reporters. “It 
was just a succession’ of little incidents 
like any married couple has . . . I hope 
I won't have another failure.” 

> Joun STeEmNBECK, 46, best-selling au- 
thor, and GwyNDOLYN CONGER STEIN- 
BECK, after five years of marriage and two 
children; in Reno, Oct. 30. 


Reeuperating: LIONEL BARRYMORE, 70, 
who has spent the last twelve years in a 
wheelchair, is walking again, on crutches. 
His cure? He followed “doctor’s orders.” 
Barrymore, injured when he fell off a 
“blankety-blank horse back in 1915,” be- 
came crippled after he fractured his hip 
when he tripped over a cable playing a 
scene with Jean Harlow in 1936. 


Honored: Dr. Paut MUELLER, 48, of 
Basle, Switzerland, won the Nobel Prize 
in medicine on Oct. 28 in Stockholm for 
discovery of the insect-killing powers of 
DDT, credited with saving thousands of 
lives in the war. 


Died: Dr. RustEM VAMBERY, 76, Hun- 
garian exile who resigned as minister 
to the United States last May in protest 
against Reds in the Budapest government 
(NEwswEEK, May 31); of a heart at- 
tack, in New York, Oct. 24. 

> Dr. Horace G, Smituy, 34, who per- 
formed a widely publicized heart-valve op- 
eration for a rheumatic-fever victim last 
winter; of rheumatic fever in Charleston, 
S. C., Oct. 28, Interest in his own case led 
Dr. Smithy to perfect the delicate opera- 
tional technique which he hoped to teach 
some other surgeon, so that he could un- 
dergo the operation himself. He died be- 
fore an operation was possible. 

> Mitton H. West, 60, Democratic 
congressman from Texas who succeeded 
John N. Garner when the latter resigned 
to run for Vice President; of lymphoma, 
a glandular ailment, at Walter Reed Hos- 
pital in Washington, Oct. 28. Last Janu- 
ary West announced he would not be a 
candidate for reelection this fall. 

> ZEBULON WEAVER, 76, a Democratic 
representative in Congress for 28 years: 
in Asheville, N. C., Oct. 29. 

> Ex-actress Mary Nouan, 42, who as 
Imogene (Bubbles) Wilson starred in the 
Ziegfeld Follies in the early ’20s; in Hol- 
lywood, Oct. 31. 


60 Newsweek, November 8, 1948 
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hand in hand with MERCURY = 
through the years ! 


To Mercury’s own precision Specifications, 
Borg-Warner creates many essential 
operating parts 


From the very start Borg-Warner has been serving Mercury, 
the car which has built such a fine reputation for quality and 
value. And today there is an exciting “all new 1949 Mercury”! 

Currently, 19 of the 20 makes of motorcars contain one or 
more vital operating parts from B-W. These include such parts 
as transmissions, automatic overdrives, clutches, universal 
joints, radiators and timing chains. 

In creating them, Borg-Warner holds fast to one idea: “‘de- 
sign it better—make it better.” Add to that the tested engineer- 
ing skill and large-scale facilities at B-W, and you know still 
further advances are bound to come. They will mean new 
driving pleasure in your “car of tomorrow.” 


OF THE 20 MAKES OF CARS CONTAIN ONE OR MORE PARTS BY BORG-WARNER. These units form BORG-WARNER, Executive Offices, 310 
uth Michigan Ave., Chicago: BORG & BECK * BORG-WARNER INTERNATIONAL * BORG WARNER SERVICE PARTS * CALUMET STEEL * DETROIT 
AR * DETROIT VAPOR STOVE « FRANKLIN STEEL « INGERSOLL STEEL * INGERSOLL UTILITY UNIT * LONG MANUFACTURING * LONG MANU- 
CTURING CO., LTD. * MARBON * MARVEL-SCHEBLER CARBURETER * MECHANICS UNIVERSAL JOINT * MORSE CHAIN * MORSE CHAIN, LTD. * 
RGE * NORGE-HEAT * NORGE MACHINE PRODUCTS * PESCO PRODUCTS * ROCKFORD CLUTCH * SPRING DIVISION * SUPERIOR SHEET STEEL * 
WARNER AUTOMOTIVE PARTS * WARNER GEAR * WARNER GEAR CO., LTD. 
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Customer service gets a 


.-. with a company-owned Bonanza 


“We deal in ‘out-size’ products, such as Bonanza, bring them over for plant inspec- 
trailerized truck tanks,” says J. K. Downer tion and return them in hours. Sales are 
of Scientific Brake and Equipment Com- _ easier to make. We get to know our custom- 
pany, Saginaw, Mich., “and our sample _ ers better, too.” All this at the Bonanza’s 
case would fill freight cars. We pick up amazingly low operating cost—measured 
distant customers with our four-place — in pennies per mile. 
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ioe “One of our agricultural machinery 
- customers was combining wheat in Texas 
when he needed parts—fast,” reports 
A. A. Dryden, president of Oberlin Motor 
Company, Oberlin, Kansas. “He was 520 3 
miles away, but our four-place Bonanza 
got parts there three hours after his call. 
When we give service like this we keep 
our customers, even though other ‘ 
distributors are nearer. Our Bonanza - 
is a real sales tool!” 


Constant Hosiery Stores are scattered 
throughout the Middle West. President 
H. E. Constant stays in touch by 
Bonanza, makes it home to Milwaukee 
for dinner, too! “Our Bonanza operates 
12 months a year,” he states. “It’s in- 
valuable to rush promotional material 
and merchandise right from our mill.” 





Cut waste time out of travel time ; Top speed, 184 mph 
Add up the hours you spent last month just “going Cruising speed, 170 mph 
somewhere” on business. Cut them by two-thirds. 
That’s what a company-owned Bonanza can do! A 


note on your company letterhead will bring an BEECHCRAFT 


informative 60-page brochure on “The Air Fleet of 
American Business.” Write today to Beech Aircraft 
Corporation, Wichita, Kansas, U. S. A. ANG, 


BEECHCRAFTS ARE THE AIR FLEET OF AMERICAN BUSINESS —_— 








Range, 750 miles 
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THE ECONOMY: 


What It Profits 


Judged by third-quarter earnings re- 
ports, the country’s business was robust. 
Last week the National City Bank of New 
York compiled 400 corporate reports and 
found third-quarter profits of $985,000,- 
000 as compared with $921,000,000 in 
the second quarter and way ahead of the 
$709,000,000 reported in the third quar- 
ter of 1947. 

It now seemed almost certain that cor- 
poration profits for the year would hit a 
new peak of more than $20,000,000,000, 
as against $17,500,000,000 last year. 

Were profits too big? The National 
City Bank, for one, didn’t think so. Other 
incomes were up too. The bank’s charts 
showed profits were running at 9.1 per 
cent of national income—well within the 
normal range of past experience. 

Working people, the bank noted, were 
doing well. Total wages and salaries were 
still six times as big as profits and eight- 
een times as big as dividends to stock- 
holders. 

The investors, it seemed, were being 
left behind. Only about 38 per cent of this 
years profits would be paid out -in divi- 
dends, the bank estimated. The rest would 
be put back into business for new tools 
and equipment to expand production. 

Though the trend of earnings was still 
upward, quarterly reports showed many 
companies had bumped the ceiling. 
Thirty-one per cent of the companies sur- 
veyed by the National City reported 
smaller third-quarter earnings than a year 
ago; 48 per cent showed smaller profits 
than in the second quarter. For many, the 
boom seemed to be leveling off. 


LIVESTOCK: 


Booming Omaha 


Above the L Street viaduct in South 
Omaha, near the entrance to the pens of 
the Union Stock Yards Co. of Omaha, 
Ltd., is a big red, white, and black sign 
which is constantly repainted to keep it 
fresh. It reads: “Omaha, World’s Second 
Largest Livestock and Meat Packing 
Center.” The company’s advertising adds 
a hopeful “Let’s make it first.” 

Last week Omaha was actually doing 
it. For eleven of the last twelve weeks 
the Nebraska market’s receipts of cattle, 
shee, and hogs had outstripped those 
of mighty Chicago, the country’s major 
mea! market since Civil War days. 

In the ten years from 1933 through 
1942 Omaha had been just another live- 
stoc market. It usually handled only 
abo: | half as many animals as Chicago. 

Ft in 1943 Omaha’s receipts jumped 
to 6) per cent of Chicago’s. By 1946 it 
rea: ied 80 per cent. Last year Omaha 
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handled 89 per cent as much livestock 
as its better-known rival. 

A major reason for Omaha’s rapid rise 
was no trade secret; it was the stock- 
yards’ new president, Howard Buffington 
Coffee. A native Nebraskan, an inveterate 
booster, and a veteran cattleman himself, 
Coffee has capitalized on the fact that 
livestock dealing is primarily a business 
of personal contact. The doors to his 
ninth-floor office in the Omaha Livestock 
Exchange Building are wide open to the 
casual visitor. But cattlemen seldom have 
to seek him out; every Wednesday morn- 
ing he is in the pens swapping hand- 
shakes and market talk with the men 
from the ranges and feed lots. 

Coffee has promoted the Omaha 
market tirelessly with stock shows and 
calf sales that draw cattlemen from all 
over the West. And he has constantly 
pressured meat packing’s big four—Swift, 
Armour, Wilson, and Cudahy—and 
smaller packers to expand their Omaha 
operations, 

While Coffee exhorted, economic 
forces had also been working in his favor. 
With rising freight rates; Omaha, 500 


118,000. But even Coffee concedes that 
Omaha won't pass Chicago on the basis 
of the whole year’s receipts. The CIO 
packinghouse workers’ strike last spring 
fixed that. Omaha workers, solidly CIO, 
closed packinghouses tight. Chicago had 
several AFL plants which remained 
open, permitting the Illinois market to 
operate. 

But it’s only a matter of time now, 
says Coffee confidently, before Omaha 
can take down its sign and change that 
“second” to “first.” 


: OIL: 


As the Arabs Do 


Several years ago an Arabian American 
Oil Co. truck hit and killed a Saudi Ara- 
bian native. The Arabian was at fault, but 
his family invoked the old Koran law 
of an eye for an eye and a tooth for a 
tooth. They demanded that the company 
hand the driver over for reprisal. Aramco 
hastily shipped the driver home. 

Americans in Saudi Arabia frequently 
run afoul of ‘other unfamiliar customs, 





John Savage 


Coffee and his Omaha stockyards threaten Chicago 


miles nearer the West Coast than Chi- 
cago, has been getting more of that busi- 
ness. And the Omaha market has begun 
to get more stock from the ranges and 
feed lots of Wyoming, Kansas, Montana, 


_and the Dakotas. It has attracted a large 


share of Iowa’s hogs and cattle. 
Second to First? For the month of 
September Omaha’s livestock receipts 
topped Chicago’s by 508,000 head to 
431,000. The Nebraska market handled 
171,000 cattle to Chicago’s 161,000 and 
219,000 sheep to 85,000. Only in hogs 
did Chicago retain its lead, 185,000 to 


such as that forbidding them to look at 
or photograph the native women. 

Last week, to eliminate such embar- 
rassment, and to speed adjustment of 
employes sent overseas, Aramco an- 
nounced it was bringing a bit of Saudi 
Arabia to Long Island. W. F. Moore, 
Aramco president, disclosed that the 
company had leased the windy, dune- 
fringed Suffolk County airport and fitted 
it with barracks and buildings similar to 
those the company uses in Saudi Arabia. 

This Tuesday twenty Aramco employes 
took up quarters at the field and began 
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Incas paved their 
streets with gold... 





Today you save gold by paving with 


ACCORDING to legend, the Incas paved their roads with 

gold. However, today’s paving gold—your gas taxes, li- 
cense fees and other taxes—buys the biggest pavement value 
when invested in concrete, which lasts longer, costs far less 
to maintain and renders long years of service at low annual cost. 


Serving the nation in pavements that form vital links of com- 
merce and communication is just one way concrete contributes 
to better living. For example concrete schools, hospitals, public 
buildings, apartment houses and factories not only are pleasant 
to live and work in, but they’re durable, firesafe and beautiful 
structures—assets to any Community. 


Homes built of concrete are also durable and firesafe and 
provide a lifetime of comfortable, low-annual-cosf shelter. 

In rural America, concrete helps farmers keep livestock 
healthy, save feed and labor and increase food supplies. 


Whatever you plan to build—a school, a home, a water pipe- 
line, a sewer system, a farm building or a highway—choose 
concrete for enduring, firesafe, low-annual-cost construction. 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 
Dept. 11b-63, 33 W. Grand Ave., Chicago 10, Ill. 


A national organization to improve and extend the uses of portland cement 
and concrete ... through scientific research and engineering field work 
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a six weeks’ course in the Arab language 
history, etiquette, geography, and laws 

Emphasis will be on such practica 
Arabic as “pass the wrench” and “ope: 
the valve.” Several of Aramco’s Saud 
Arabian employes will wear their nativ. 
dress to familiarize the trainees witi 
what to expect. There were reports 
which no Aramco spokesman would sub 
stantiate, that the trainees themselve: 
would at times be required to put o1 
Arab dress and munch dates, rice, goat 
meat, and other desert delicacies. 

Company officials believed they have 
duplicated their Saudi Arabian living 
conditions with one major difference: 
The training buildings have no air con- 
ditioning against the hot Long Island 
summer, Aramco’s Arabian quarters are 
all artificially cooled. 


TAXES: 


Making It Easier 


The taxpayer has a shock coming. In 
the past the Treasury Department has 
confined its efforts—so the taxpayer 
thought—to making income taxes as hard 
as possible to calculate and insisting that 
they were paid when due. 

This year, in place of the murky, tech- 
nical, four-page instruction sheet which 
usually accompanies Form 1040, the tax- 
payer will receive a simply written, six- 
teen-page booklet. Instead of merely tell- 
ing the befuddled calculator what he 
must not do, the booklet will spell out 
things he can do, legally, to reduce his 
tax, 

The Bureau of Internal Revenue has 
prepared 41,000,000 copies of the book- 
let at a cost of $200,000. “If the taxpayer 
loses the feeling that a revenue agent is 
peeking over his shoulder,” said a bureau 
spokesman, “a principal goal will have 
been achieved.” 

There was also a rumor, doubtless, un- 
founded, that by 1975 the taxpayer 
would receive a thank-you note from 
the Secretary of the Treasury. 


SHOW: 


Busy Business Machines 


Business-machine manufacturers, gath- 
ering last week in New York for their 
40th annual show, found other business- 
men’s worries piling up more orders for 
their industry: 
> The plague of laws, taxes, and union 
codicils that added social security, with- 
holding taxes, hospitalization, bond de- 
ductions, union dues, and group insur- 
ance to the payroll form were a boon for 
business-machine makers. 
> With the national economy getting that 
uncertain feeling, more and more busi- 
nessmen were demanding accounting sys- 
tems that could tell them almost instant]; 
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ANCHORAGE 


Service via Seattle-Portland 
joins Honolulu with 35 U.S. cities 


See the scenic Northwest country on your way 
to Hawaii...at no extra cost! Northwest’s 4-engine 


luxury liners take you swiftly from U.S. 
Cities coast-to-coast direct to Honolulu! 


Plan to include this extra pleasure in your 
Hawaii trip... plan to go Northwest! 





See your travel agent or 


ORTHWEST o.- AIRLINE 








ee 


a Change this 
Winter 


fer a 


Perfect Holiday 


The glorious sun on the blue Mediter- 
ranean! Smart crowds— gay casinos! 
Come to the South-of-France this 
winter! Hotels heated, service won- 
derful—travel normal—food...fine! 
Direct planes and ships. 


Jarmila Novotna 
(Baroness Daubek) 
Metropolitan so- 
prano, movie star: 
“The kaleidoscopic 
beauties of the Riviera 
are a never-ending 
joy. Hub of the smart 
world, it hasa cosmo- 
politan flavour of 


Sophistication...” 





The revalued franc makes France a 
wonderful travel “‘buy’’. This year 
combine winter sports and Riviera 
sunshine in one holiday! Your 
friendly travel agent can arrange. 
Ample space on ships and planes 
now—make reservations. Everything 
simple, if you plan ahead. 





ya 


SKI-ING IN THE SAVOIE ALPS 


FRENCH NATIONAL TOURIST OFFICE 
A service agency of the Ministry of 
Public Works, Transportation and Tourism 
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New York Times 


Fashions of The Times: From The New York Times seventh 
annual fashion show comes the startling prediction that next 
season's clothes will have the “feminine look.” Typical items: (left 
to right) organdy party dress by Jo Copeland, lushy flowered 
picture hat by Walter Florell, and Lepole’s evening gown with 
swirls of black satin on white faille to accent feminine curves. 


where they stood on inventory, orders, 
payrolls, and so on. 

> Clerical workers were getting more pay 
for shorter hours, making labor-saving 
business machines more of an economy 
than ever. 

> The number of department-store charge 
accounts was up 30 per cent over prewar; 
the check-handling volume of Federal 
Reserve Board banks had almost doubled, 
and payrolls had more names. 

The backlog of demand for some busi- 
ness machines was smaller, but for others 
was still substantial. In the last year, 
International Business Machine’s orders 
for electric accounting machines had 
dropped from fifteen months of output 
to eleven months; Burroughs’ backlog 
had dropped from $86,000,000 to $72,- 
000,000. For the industry as a whole, 
sales this year were expected to hover 
near $1,000,000,000, up 10 per cent 
from 1947, 


NOTES: 


Trends and Changes 


Merchandising: Printers’ Ink estimated 
that some 400 retail outfits (including 
chains and department stores) would 
handle half the over-the-counter retail 
business in 1948. “Retailing was tradi- 
tionally a small man’s business . . . To- 
day, retailing too is big business.” 

Farm Wealth: The farmer’s buying 
power dropped to a six-year low in mid- 
October, according to the Agriculture 
Department’s parity index which meas- 





ures farm buying power against a 1909- 
14 normal. The index dropped six points 
to 111, against the all-time peak of 133 
two years ago. 

Airlines: The Civil Aeronautics Board 
let Capital Airlines start air coach service 
between New York and Chicago for 4 
cents a mile, only 8 per cent above rail 
coach fares. Capital will cut costs by 
flying the four-hour trip in the small 
hours of the morning, by eliminating 
phone reservations and meals, and by 
using only one hostess. 

Break-Even Points: Mill & Factory said 
one half of the manufacturers covered in 
its recent survey have to run their plants 
at more than 70 per cent of capacity in 
order to make a profit. Two-thirds of the 
manufacturers said their break-even 
points had risen since last year and were 
now “dangerously high.” 

Stenographers: The Bureau of Labor 
Statistics discovered that the average 
stenographer in Boston makes $37.31 a 
week. In San Francisco she could get 
$48.13 a week for the same work. Na- 
tionwide, the average stenographer earns 
$40.72 a week. 

Postcards: Postmaster General Jesse M. 
Donaldson said the expense of delivering 
penny postcards would soon rise to 3 
cents. Postal officials called the cards a 
nuisance—“the worst mistake the Post 
Office ever made.” 

European Aid: Economic Cooperation 
Administrator Paul Hoffman said’ he 
would use up the original $5,000,000,000 
voted by Congress for European recovers 
by April 38, 1949, if the Presiden‘ 
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Only WOOD office furniture provides all these advantages: 


WIDE VARIETY—to match any style of interior, period or 
contemporary. 


ECONOMY-—virtually no maintenance cost. 
DURABILITY— invariably outlasts the man who buys it. 


WORKER PREFERENCE—increases employee satisfaction 
and efficiency. 


WOOD OFFICE FURNITURE INSTITUTE: Ama Desk Co. ¢ Ciemco Desk 
Co. ¢ CommercIAL Furniture Co. ¢ Doten-Dunton Desk 
Co. ¢ Gunn Furniture Co. ¢ Hic Point BenpDING & CHAIR 
Co. * Hoosier Desk Co. ¢ Imperiat Desk Co. * INDIANA Desk 
Co. ® JAspeR Cuarr Co. © Jasper Desk Co. ¢ Jasper OFFice 
Furniture Co. * Jasper SEATING Co. * THe Leopotp Co. ® 
Murpny Cnair Co. ¢ Myrtie Desk Co. * New INDIANA 
Cuan Co. © Weits Furnirure Mpc. Co. 


the finish approved by lighting engineers 


available only in wood office furniture 


OFTONE is the finish of a scientific 
search—the revolutionary new color 
finish for wood office desks and chairs. It 
reduces eye-strain, eliminates needless eye- 
fatigue. Your eyes see best, with least effort, 
when your field of vision is of a fairly 
uniform brightness. So SOFTONE has a 
medium, neutral tone. It discourages con- 
stant readjustment of the pupils. When it is 
used on working desk surfaces, it raises 


office efficiency by reducing eye-fatigue. 
SOFTONE blends handsomely with con- 


temporary office settings. Its soft warm 
tones glorify the natural beauty of wood. 
It allows you to provide maximum comfort, 
distinguished surroundings, and effective 
work tools for your staff. 


Ask your office furniture dealer to show 
you desks and chairs finished in this 
remarkable new color today. 


orking 9ver woo, 


y/, re not w 
Yyou youre Overworking 


WRITE for free booklet, “SOFTONE, The Finish 
of a Scientific Search.” It explains how SOFTONE 
was developed in the laboratory—and how it reduces 
eye-fatigue. Just clip this coupon to your business 
letterhead. 


cn eR EE eRe een ee ee ee a Se 
Wood Office Furniture Institute 


730 Eleventh St., N. W., Washington 1, D.C. 
Send free SOFTONE booklet to 








Zone State. 
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CLIPPER CARGO 
IS SURE OPENING 
BRAND-NEW MARKETS 
FOR PERISHABLES 




































































@ Even if you sell perishables—the 
world is your market when you 
ship by Clipper Cargo! Flowers, 
fresh foods, medicines and chicks 
—these are only a few of the per- 
ishable shipments that are flown 
safely overseas every day of the 
year by Pan American. 


















































This fast delivery also builds cus- 
tomer good will, reduces inventory 
and warehousing expenses. Rates 
are 25% lower when shipments 
are over 100 Ibs. C.O.D. and col- 
lect services to many countries. 
Low insurance rates. Cuts paper 
work—a single Air Waybill is all 
that’s needed. 
























































There are many more advantages 
in shipping by the world’s most 
experienced airline. Investigate! 
Call your Clipper Cargo agent or 
your local Pan American office. 


























*Trade Mark, Pan American Airways, Inc, 











Only Pan American 
offers the advantages of 


CLIPPER 
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approves. Hoffman will ask Congress for 
$1,000,000,000 in extra funds to cover 
European-aid allotments during April 
through June 1949. , 


TEXTILES: 


The Boom at Botany 


Last week a good many woolen mills 
were operating on a four-day week and 
hungry for business, A few smaller ones 
had even closed down, But in Passaic, 
N.J., one of the country’s largest mills 
was going at full capacity on a three-shift 
basis. Botany Mills, Inc., had more than 
$15,000,000 in unfilled orders on hand 
and was subcontracting the weaving it 
could not handle. 

_ Botany’s unseemly prosperity came 
from a unique merchandising plan—a 
mouthful called Coordinated Selective 
Distribution. It was merely a switch on 
the old idea of tying in directly to the 
consumer by building up an exclusive 
brand name. 

In the ’30s, Botany, like the rest of 
the woolen manufacturers, had been at 
the mercy of the clothing makers. For 
long years the cutters had sliced flesh 
from the overexpanded woolen industry. 
They had bought cloth on their own terms 
at whatever prices they decided to pay. 

For Col. Charles F. H. Johnson, Botany 
president and the scrappy son of a New 
York patrolman, it was a maddening sit- 
uation, But his son Charles Jr., now Bot- 
any general manager, provided a clue 
which led to the solution. 

In 1931 young Johnson noticed that 
the firm had a surplus of challis. He put 
$2,000 into cutting the material into wool 
neckties. Then he began advertising them 
as “Botany-brand” ties. They sold rapidly; 
by 1938 Botany’s necktie business 
reached $1,500,000 a year. Furthermore, 
the advertised line held up well during 
the 1937-38 recession. 

The Payoff: Since then Colonel John- 
son has pushed Botany into the consumer 
field, warp, woof, and spindle. A prod- 
ucts division began using Botany yarns 
for ties, mufflers, socks, and other con- 
sumer items. In women’s and children’s 
clothing, Botany cut its accounts from 
several hundred manufacturers to some 
two dozen who agreed to join with Bot- 
any in advertising and marketing their 
products under a joint label bearing the 
Botany name. 

Then in 1942 Johnson made a deal 
with H. Daroff & Sons of Philadelphia, 
one of the country’s five largest men’s 
clothing firms. Daroff agreed to make 
Botany-brand “500” suits and topcoats 
exclusively and to advertise cooperatively 
with Botany. In five vears, distribution 
grew from 117 stores selling 75,000 suits 
and topcoats a year to 1,348 outlets sell- 
ing 700,000. 

Last week Johnson could count a good 


payoff on his new merchandising plan. 
So far he had side-stepped the slump 
which had hit many woolen manufactur- 
ers; and despite softening in demand for 
men’s clothing, his Botany “500” line 
still had to be allocated to dealers. From 
$18,000,000 in 1940, Botany’s sales had 
jumped to: $43,000,000 in 1947. This 
year, Johnson estimated, sales would hit 
$50,000,000. 

Yet trouble threatened even Johnson’s 
streamlined channel to the consumer. 
Some cautious retailers had begun to try 
to cut down their advance orders for 
Botany “500” suits from six months to 
three—a change that would make Botany’s 
production planning more difficult. 

But the colonel was ready with a typi- 





Colonel Jonson: No slump 


cal solution. “Whatever they order,” he 
snorted, “is all they'll get for six months. 
If we have to, we'll add new retailers. 
We have a long waiting list.” 


The Textron Trusts 


By a series of daring, imaginative, and 
infinitely complicated deals, Royal Little 
had built his Textron Incorporated from 
an $8,000,000-a-year business to annual 
sales of $125,000,000. The process had 
taken only six years. 

Two months ago, however, when Little 
decided to close Textron’s big Nashua, 
N.H., plant (3,500 employes) he ran 
head-on into Sen. Charles W. Tobey 
(NEwswEEk, Oct. 4). Last week in Bos- 
ton, Tobey, a Republican, was indignantly 
investigating Little’s deals. 

As Little appeared for the hearings a 
reporter in the corridor asked him: “How 
did you do it?” 

“Sit in here for a year and you'll find 
out,” Little replied. 

After a week of hearings Tobey could 
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The Policy Back of the Policy—Our way of doing business 
that makes your interests our first consideration 


OMEBODY will soon tell the little lady what com- 
plete protection is. Hardware Mutuals “Program 
Plan” can be just as revealing to you—when you know 
the peace of mind that goes with planned insurance 
protection against loss or liability. 
A specially trained representative will make sure you 
have the best values in automobile, business and home 


coverage, without expensive duplication. “Program Plan” 
insurance means improved all-round protection by a 
company known for strength and sound management. 

The policy back of the policy provides plus-benefits, 
For example, Hardware Mutuals policyholders have re- 
ceived dividend savings each year since organization. 
A nationwide, day and night insurance service. 


Non-assessable Casualty and Fire Insurance for your AUTOMOBILE...HOME... BUSINESS 


Hardware Mutuals 


Stevens Point, Wisconsin - Offices Coast to Coast 


HARDWARE MUTUAL CASUALTY COMPANY - 


. 


HARDWARE DEALERS MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 





It Takes 

The Fastest Animal 
|O Seconds To Run 

A Fifth OF A Mile... 
But In Only 








Bayer Aspirin 
Is Ready To Go 
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Fast Pain Relief ! 


Baver Aspirin’s amazing speed 
(Y) of disintegration is important 

when you have an ordinary 
headache, neuritic or neuralgic pain. 
For when you’re suffering, you want 
really fast relief. And Bayer Aspirin 
gives it to you because it’s ready to go 
to work in two seconds. You can see this 
—see what happens in your stomach 
when you take Bayer Aspirin—by drop- 


Why Bayer Aspirin Brings 






es, a » a ‘ 


ping a Bayer tablet in a glass of water. 

In addition, Bayer Aspirin’s single 
active ingredient is so effective that 
doctors regularly prescribe it for pain 
relief ...and is so gentle to the system 
that mothers give it even to small chil- 
dren on their doctors’ advice. 

So always ask for Bayer Aspirin. No 
other pain reliever can match its record 
of use by millions of normal people— 
without ill effect. Bayer Aspirin is one 
thing you can take with confidence. 


WHEN YOU HAVE AN OROINARKY HEADACHE, TAKE GENUINE 





BAYER ASPIRIN 
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appreciate the truth of Little’s remark. 
The senator cried: “All this thimble 
rigging about these trusts . . . makes a 
man’s head dizzy.” 

How They Werk: What confounded 
Tobey were six charitable trusts which 
had played a major role in Textron’s spec- 
tacular growth. They had paid no taxes, 
yet by what Little called “arm’s-length 
transactions” they had supplied an impor- 
tant part of the capital which made pos- 
sible Textron’s expansion. 

Little had founded the Rhode Island 
Charities Trust, with a gift of $500 in 
1937, plus a loan of 10,000 Textron 
shares. Now it was worth more than $4,- 
500,000. Ultimately its entire assets were 
committed for charitable purposes. 

As the inquiry temporarily adjourned, 
listeners agreed on at least a few con- 
clusions: 
> That Little had been able to pile up 
capital by having the trusts handle some 
of his deals. The trusts did not have to 
pay income taxes on the profits. 
> That the trusts had also been able to 
accumulate dividends and other earnings 
free of taxes. If the dividends had been 
paid to Little, most would have gone to 
the tax collectors. 
> That the trusts had helped Textron by 
lending money and by buying properties 
and leasing them back to the textile com- 
pany. They had thus supplied needed 
capital. 

But no one had proved that Royal 
Little had benefited personally from the 
trusts. Nor could anyone deny that the 
trusts, if their investments in Textron and 
Textron-operated properties turned out 
well, would eventually make substantial 
contributions to charity. 

The strangest touch came in an an- 
nouncement from Nashua. Local citizens 
had formed a charitable trust, the Nashua- 
New Hampshire Foundation. The foun- 
dation would buy all of Textron’s real 
estate and mill buildings in Nashua and 
lease back a portion to Textron, which 
had decided to continue its sheet mill 
and employ about 1,000 people. 

To use that portion of the mills not 
leased to Textron, the foundation would 
seek new industries. Its profits, if any, 
would go to a New Hampshire society for 
crippled children. 


PRODUCTS: 


What’s New 


Transparent Lighter: The Video 
Lighter Corp. of Chicago announces a 
cigarette lighter with a fuel reservoir 
made of transparent Lucite. The reservoii 
contains no cotton and the user can tell 
immediately when he needs a refill. 

Traction: To prepare tires for winter 
driving, Goodyear has developed a de 
vice consisting of two rollers, each 
studded with quarter-inch barbs, Run- 
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“I taxi my family 25 miles a 
day,” says Mrs. Robert E. Prescott 
Jr. of Quincy, Mass., “so you can 
guess why | like my new Ford. It 
feels so safe —something a mother 


appreciates.” (That's because our new 
*‘Life-guard” body combined with the 5-cross 
member, box-section frame is actually 59% 


more rigid!) 


“With some 50,000 head 
of cattle on approximately 
900,000 acres to look after, 
the '49 Ford is a welcome ad- 
dition to the Ford family. | can 
drive mine all day without 
fatigue,” says Mr. Richard M. 
Kleberg, Jr. of King Ranch, 
Kingsville, Texas. (New “Hydra- 
Coil” Front Springs and ‘‘Para-Flex” 


Rear Springs are what make Ford's new 
“Mid Ship” Ride so smooth.) 








with All America 


DFR) 


The Hine Car of its Field / 


“The lumbering industry,” says Mrs. J. Trotochau 
of Seattle, Wash., ‘means you cover miles and miles 
every single day. No car could be easier to drive than 


my new '49 Ford.” (A few reasons for that, Mrs. Trotochau, are 
Ford’s new “Arrow-Straight” Steering and new “Magic Action" King- 


Size Brakes.) 


in your future 
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“‘My Ford’s a fine storeroom for the 
various metal products | carry,” says 
Mr. Wright Yount, Detroit, Mich. “I'm 
sold on the extra gas mileage, too!” 
(That extra gas saving—up to 10%—results from 
improvements such as the new “Deep Breath” 
Manifolding and new “Equa-Flo” Cooling.) 




















Artist’s version of an ancient Al- 
chemist’s Workshop . . . where men 


tried to convert base metals into gold. 


Business Alchem 


Ancient alchemy sought the “‘philoso- 
pher’s stone”? that would turn base 
metals into gold. But Reynolds intro- 
duced into aluminum production the 
greater magic of good American com- 
petition. From the time Reynolds en- 
tered the field, the base price of alumi- 
num moved steadily downward. Even 
now it stands at 20% below pre-war. So, 
with the go-farther advantage of alumi- 
num’s light weight (3 times the volume 
per pound of steel, brass or copper), 
the price is definitely competitive. 
That’s today’s big news in industry. 
But, strangely, the news has not yet 
penetrated into all Purchasing Depart- 
ments. One big manufacturer was 
amazed to learn how much a certain 
aluminum part would save him in total 
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...With the “philosopher's stone’ of Reynolds competition 


cost and product weight, with an impor- 
tant gain in sales appeal. Others under- 
estimate labor savings in handling and 
assembling lighter metal. Still others 
know the story, but are held back by the 
heavy metal shackles of tradition. 

Reynolds meanwhile continues to ex- 
tend its experience in making finished 
aluminum products... developing new 
production techniques that may help 
you. So you get two advantages by call- 
ing on Reynolds. You deal with the 
company that made aluminum com- 
petitive. You deal with the company 
that has met and solved problems very 
similar to yours. Call in a Reynolds 
expert. Reynolds Metals Company, 
Louisville 1, Ky., Richmond 19, Va., 
and in all principal cities. 
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ning the tire on the rollers pierces the 
tread with thousands of small holes. The 
company claims a fifteen-minute treat- 
ment gives each tire greater skid resist- 
ance, With only small mileage loss. 

Zip Tool: The Glenbard Tool Manufac- 
turers of Chicago are making a set of 
three hand-size tools to repair jammed 
or broken slide fasteners, The kit is de- 
signed so that manufacturers and retailers 
can repair (instead of replace) damaged 
fasteners. 

Safety Umbrella: The Eichenbaum Um- 
brella Co. of New York is making a chil- 





See-where-you’re-going umbrella 


dren’s umbrella of transparent Vinylite 
plastic decorated with traffic safety warn- 
ings. 

Coal Mole: The Sunnyhill Coal Co. of 
Pittsburgh displayed a mechanical coal- 
mining machine which will turn out 100 
tons of coal daily, compared with an 
average miner’s 6-ton daily output. The 
26-ton machine, with two operators, bores 
out its own corridor in the side of a hill. 


BAGGAGE: 


Smasher and Smashed 


The Bureau of Standards last week told 
American railroads, bus lines, and lug- 
gage manufacturers what the public has 
known for a long time: that luggage isn’t 
strong enough to stand the treatment it 
gets, 

Eighteen months ago the railroads, 
faced with damage claims of more than 
$1,250,000 a year, asked the bureau to 
find out what could be done. Bureau sci- 
entists went to baggage rooms and bus 
terminals in ten cities, questioned clerks 
and porters by the score, and examined 
some 4,000 pieces of luggage. Then they 
sent t.velve new bags on 22 round trips 
and checked damage at the end of each 
trip. 

Cheap cardboard cases, which make 
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up 22 per cent of all bus-terminal lug- 
gage, lasted about one trip—600 ‘miles. 
Other baggage suffered torn handles, 
burst sides, punctured tops, smashed 
frames, and burst hasps. Fifty per cent of 
the luggage, the bureau decided, wouldn’t 
stand the rough treatment. 

The bureau invited luggage manufac- 
turers to test samples in its laboratory 
machines that drop a bag on its sides and 
edges from heights of 1% to 6 feet, grab 
its handle 87 times a minute, and load 
it to duplicate baggage-room stacking. 
But by last week hundreds of invitations 
had brought only five acceptances. 


FILMS: 


Johnston Socko 


Eric Johnston, president of the Motion 
Picture Association, left the United States 
Aug. 19 in an attempt to hypo Holly- 
wood’s lagging business* by selling 
movies in front of and behind the Iron 
Curtain. 

Last week Johnston was preparing a 
report to his employers. His two months 
on the road were a success. He had even 
sold Tito and Molotoff. Johnston’s score: 
> In France, a deal which allows Ameri- 
can film companies to take out $3,250,- 
000 a year for four years from blocked 
accounts. Film makers had been unable 
to get such sums out of France since the 
beginning of thé war. 
> In Yugoslavia, a deal with Tito calling 
for purchases of American movies in 
blocks of 25. 
>In Czechoslovakia, a comparable ar- 
rangement. 
>In Spain, an agreement from Franco 
to remove the ban on “Gentleman’s Agree- 
ment,” a film attacking anti-Semitism. 
>In Italy, the start of negotiations for 
unblocking funds piled up by American 
movies. ° 

Miracle in Meoseow: In Russia, 
where American movies had become rarer 
than French postcards at a WCTU rally, 
Johnston won his greatest triumph. He 
went straight to Molotoff and finally con- 
cluded a deal calling for the comrades to 
buy twenty films out of a list of 100 to be 
submitted by Hollywood. If the Rus- 
sians can’t find the twenty they want in 
the first list, another will be submitted. 
Payment is to be in dollars, at New 
York. Johnston wouldn’t specify the sum; 
others estimated it at $1,000,000. 

One result of the Johnston trip was 
immediately apparent. The Motion Pic- 
ture Association chief, whose popularity 
with his Hollywood employers declined 
when his film agreement with Britain 
bogged down (Newsweek, Sept. 13), 
was now being hailed as a “socko.” 
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MOTOR OIL 


FLOWS FAST 
STAYS TOUGH ! 


For safe driving during 
changeable fall weather, 
get instant and lasting 
lubrication... Change to 


double-action Pennzoil! 





At this sign of better dealers, coast to coast 





*Variety, estimating revenues for seven major film 
companies in 1948, figured their gross revenue would 
decline 10 per cent from $952,000,000 in 1947; net 
would be off 35 per cent from last year’s $90,000,000. 


Regi i Trade Mark Member Penn. Grade Crude Oil Ass’n., Permit No. 2 


Tough-film PENNZOIL* gives all engines 


an extra margin of safety 
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STEEL MILL... “Our 7000 h.p. 
Allis- Chalmers reversing motor 
still going strang after 22 years’ 
punishing service.” 


SMALL 
TOWN 


“These 
pumps sell 


A-C quality— 


11 years’ 
continuous 
service — 
repacking 
only 
maintenance 
needed!” 
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UTILITY... “Our Allis-Chalmers 
rocking contact regulators on 
duty 24 hrs. a day since 1935. 
Only routine maintenance.” 


BIG CITY 
“100,000 
cu. ft. of 
air a 
minute year 
after year. 
A-C turbo- 
blowers 
are tops. 
We 
ordered 
2 more.” 








OT STRANGE ANY MORE—for today, America’s 

high-tension wires go over mountains, under 
rivers, through deserts and farmlands—winging elec- 
tric power to every corner of the nation. 


Power that simplifies farming—runs milkers, feed 
grinders—helps with heating, cooking and household 
chores. 


Power that lights large city or tiny village—runs 
transportation systems, machines that put cars, 
nylons, radios and toasters within reach of millions. 


Power developed by giant waterwheels, turbines 
and generators—controlled by automatic switch gear 
—transmitted by a billion miles of wire! 


And helping build this magic world of electricity 
for your good living is Allis-Chalmers—one of the 
Big 3 in electric power equipment! 


LOOoww’s 
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Next time you turn on a light — strike a match— 
run water for your bath or try on a new suit of 
clothes—remember the name Allis-Chalmers. 


For there’s hardly a comfort, convenience or man- 
ufactured thing you enjoy in modern good living 
that isn’t sped on its way by equipment made in this 
company’s 9 great plants. 

To the men responsible for production, cost and 
efficiency in every basic industry, the A-C trademark 
on motor, turbine, grinder or tractor has come to 
mean quality workmanship, high standards of ma- 
chine design, dependable, long-life operation. It is 
only through this approval and confidence that Allis- 
Chalmers has attained its high rank in industry— 
today, one of the Big 3 in electric power equipment 
. . . biggest of all in range of industrial products! 
Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Company, Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 


LLIS-CHALMERS< 


One of the Big 3 in Electric Power Equipment— 
Biggest of All in Range of Industrial Products 












Now : 
- Lifetime Durability 
= in Stevco Luggage 3 
e-and Business Cases 


a 
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THE MostT IMPORTANT inno- 
vations since the invention of 
zippers. Stebco’s Tough Team 
Mates—the Patented Lifetime 
Edge and the Patented Lifetime 
Handle are unconditionally 
guaranteed for the bag’s life. 


QOStetco (¢* 
LIFETIME - 





prevents edges from scuffing, 
fraying or breaking open. Re- 
tains the shape and adds years 
to the life of your bag. 


OQ sStevco 
LIFETIME 
HANDLE 


SOLID LEATHER, reinforced 
by leather-covered steel band, 
gives cushioned carrying com- 
fort plus lifelong durability. 


Stebco Alone Makes Luggage 


and Business Cases to Match 


SMART DISTINCTIVE travelling 
companions for the business 
man. Available in finest grain 
leathers as well as durable, eco- 
nomical Stebco TUFIDE. For 
the name of your nearest dealer 
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~ nf ‘i 
Stet’co 


FINE LUGGAGE and 
BUSINESS CASES 


SINCE 1918 


4242 W. Fillmore Street * Chicago 24, Illinois 
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Archbishop Martinez wouldn’t bless Rivera’s mural, but Father X did 


Rivera’s Row 


There had been five months of relative 
artistic quiet in Mexico City. But this 
week Mexicans waited for the next ex- 
plosive episode in the I-paint-it-on-you- 
sctatch-it-off-I-paint-it-on-again turmoil 
of last June. 

It was then that the new $10,000,000 
Hotel Del Prado unveiled the huge mural, 
“Sunday in the Alameda,” which Diego 
Rivera had painted in the dining room. 
The 61-year-old atheist had included a 
figure of Ignacio Ramirez, historian of 
the Juarez period, holding an open book 
which read “Dios no existe” (God does 
not exist), Archbishop Luis Maria Mar- 
tinez of Mexico City then refused to bless 
the government-owned hotel, and _ stu- 
dents scraped off the offending words. 
Rivera immediately restored them with a 
fountain pen, while local Roman Cath- 
olics screamed boycott (NEWSWEEK, June 
14). The hotel closed the dining room, 
and in boarding up the mural, a workman 
again erased no existe and scratched the 
face of a figure of Rivera as a boy. 

But behind the closed doors, the hotel 
management worked desperately to have 
the mess straightened out. A priest who 
preferred to remain anonymous quietly 
blessed the building, mutilated mural and 
all. Great steel-rimmed sliding panels— 
which close with Yale locks—were put 
over the painting. Last week, as the hotel 
prepared to reopen the room, it an- 
nounced that the mural would be covered 
during meals and open to public view the 
rest of the time, 

Meanwhile, Rivera’s house had been 
attacked and windows broken, while the 
artist himself was refused entrance to a 
movie. He has not tried to repaint the 
words for fear of physical violence. But 


RELIGION 


‘ the house of God’.” 








Del Moral 


he knows that under Mexican law, dam- 
age to or prohibition of the showing of 
works of art is forbidden. “Proceedings 
for the restoration of the damaged 
mural,” Rivera told NEwsweEEK, “are fol- 
lowing the regular course of the law.” 

On the surface, it was the calm before 
the storm. A group of Philadelphia Cath- 
olic pilgrims visiting the shrine of Our 
Lady of Guadalupe stopped at the Prado 
last August. The religious boycott of the 
hotel, at least, was off. 
































Churches and Economics 


When the World Council of Churches 
Assembly at Amsterdam condemned both 
Communism and laissez-faire capitalism 
(NEwswEEK, Sept. 13), Protestant busi- 
nessmen objected strenuously to the 
blanket denunciation. 

On Oct. 29 the Federal Council of 
Churches, representing 28,000,000 Chris- 
tians, released ‘a parallel study on Chris- 
tian economics. Prepared under the 
supervision of the Rev. Cameron P. Hall, 
the pronouncement declared that “there 
can be no Christian sanction for one-sided 
support of either economic individualism 
or economic collectivism.” 

External events .and Christian logic, it 
continued, have discredited the belief 
that the existing economic systems are 
ordained by God, and it is a “further mis- 
conception” that Christian love is best ex- 
pressed by a paternalism which leaves 
uncriticized the power of the few over 
the many. But, the statement added, “the 
church is itself an institution which owns 
property, invests funds, and employs la- 
bor. Often its politics have been no better 
than those which it condemns in the in- 
dustrial and commercial world . . . It is 
only right that judgment should ‘begin in 
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Accomplishing more ina 
shorter office day ...is an 
oT} oXola-Tal maolahineloiaivela 
that comes true with 
Edison Electronic 
Voicewriter. Exclusive 
Ear-Tuned Jewel-Action— 
clearly defining the more 
Maal Xela celal mall: Labiacsys(U-Tare 7 
voice tones—spares both 
executive and secretary 
the annoying parts of 
dictation. Without special 
effort on his part, words 
come through distinct and 


clear...saving her the 





EDISON ELECTRONIC VOICEWRITER 7 7 
gee nuisance of “repeats 


and errors. No other 
instrument matches Edison 
understandability . .. 
because only Edison has 


Ear-Tuned Jewel-Action. 


PHONE “‘EDIPHONE" in your city, ) 
er write Thomas A. Edison, In- 

CSrporated, West Orange, New 

Jersey. In Canada: Thomas A. 


Edison of Canada, Lid., Toronto 1, 
Qatario. 





WOT~ 


Only the EDIPHONE MAN brings you the exclusive advantages of Far-Tuned Jewel-Action 








BOYS! THIS BOOK IS 


AND IT’S 


A THRILLER "Free 


This exciting book is a Christmas gift 
direct to you from the famous Gilbert 
Hall of Science. 32 pages, crammed 
with color pictures. Tells all about the 
Erector Mysterious Walking Giant, 
who is made of metal, has electric 
eyes and walks by remote control. 
Also, the chemical labs that bring boys 
fame and big awards—microscopes 
that reveal Nature’s hidden colors— 
American Flyer trains that puff real 
smoke and produce realistic ‘‘choo- 
choo” sounds—talking railroad station 
and other scientific wonders. Mail 
coupon today. 












(EZt35)\ SUPERMAN | 
Shows you the wonders of 
the Gilbert Hall of Science 











- at THe GILBERT 
— WALL of SCIENCE 
Copr. 1948. 


Nat’! Com. ne 
Pub. Inc, 





GILBERT HALL oF SCIENCE 

32 Erector Square, New Haven, Conn. 

Rush free book “With Superman at the 
Gilbert Hall of Science.” ; 
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(This offer good only in U.S. A.) 
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ROTO-SHEAR 
Opens Mail 


Faster — Better 


Stop using old-fashioned 
letter openers! Get ROTO- 
SHEAR. It opens mail faster, = 
better, safer. No rough, , 
torn edges. No damage to 

contents. Less fatiguing to 
operator. No messy lint on 
clothes. Self-sharpening. 


Opens 40 to 50 letters per minute. Used by 
many nationally-known firms. 


See your dealer or order direct. 


ROTO-SHEAR COMPANY DIV. 
NATIONWIDE PAPERS, INC. 








1621 Wall St., Box 5571, Dallas, Texas 





HOW TO HAVE AN EMPLOYEE 


MAGAZINE WITHOUT HEADACHES 





Now. at last, you can have the full benefits 
of an employee magazine without employee 
magazine headaches. 


@ NO PRINTING @ NO EDITOR 
@ NO PLATES @ NO PAPER 
@ NO ART WORK e@ LOW COST 


Pin this advertisement to your letterhead and 
mal} today for full particulars about the plan 
that gives you the full advantages of an em- 
ployee magazine without employee magazine 
headaches. 


The Bureau is the world’s targest producer 











THE NATIONAL RESEARCH BUREAU, INC. 


2 Dearborn St Chicago 10 a 














MARKSMANSHIP: 


Rifle Champ at 20 


The distempered winds that struck 
the Marine firing ranges at Quantico, Va., 
last week seemingly would have blown 
Art Cook into the Potomac if he hadn’t 
been weighted down with a 12-pound 
rifle. The contestant from Washington, 
D.C., was only 5 feet 6 inches tall, 
weighed 120, and looked lighter. Simi- 
larly, his kid voice and a freckled face 
made strangers put him down for 17 in- 
stead of 20. 

-From gray-haired men, however, Cook 
got profound respect: Whether he was 
out to get a bull’s-eye or a little business, 
his serious blue eyes scarcely missed a 
thing. 

In his shooting turns, Cook scored 
8,150 out of a possible 3,200 points to 
win the national rifle championship, as 
some experts had expected he would ever 
since his 599 out of 600 captured the 
Olympic 50-meter small-bore title in 
England. Between turns, he watched for 
ways to cover the expense. 

Mr. Do It: If anyone wanted shooting 
accessories or a new book on anything 
from hunting to engineering, Cook was 
selling them for a commission. He shortly 
expected to be a salesman, too, for the 
new device that electrically bedded his 
barrei assembly in the stock of his rifle. 
Meanwhile, if anything around the range 
suggested a magazine article, he could 
try his hand at writing it; his summer- 
job savings had been helped by the 
pieces he sold to American Rifleman for 
$150 each. 

Obviously, a widow’s son hustling a 
college education for himself didn’t find 
target shooting an easy hobby to support. 
A full day at a practice range set him 
back about $8. For eight years he had got 
along with a $20 rifle, good enough to 
win the national junior championship in 
1946, but last year he paid $113.50 for 
anew Remington and $90 for a telescopic 
sight. 

The outlay wasn’t influenced by any 
desire for expertness in killing: “I had a 
deer eat a plum out of my hand once. I 
couldn't shoot at things like that.” 

Last week, however, Cook’s hobby 
looked sensible enough. Aside from titles, 
it had helped get him a scholarship for his 
last two years as an engineering major at 
the University of Maryland. 


BOXING: 


Blood and Sandy 


The case of Sandy Saddler convinced 
some people that boxing needn’t be so 
desperately hard up for good talent. Not 
if kids with likely fists didn’t have to 
reckon with backstairs politics in the 





SPORTS 








form of managers’ connections and pro- 
moters’ grudges or alliances. 

Although he grew up in New York 
City and had been a winning fighter 
since 1944, his first professional year, 
Saddler had reason to feel he. would 
never get a star-bout chance in New 
York’s boxing center, Madison Square 
Garden. For his star-bout pay nights, the 
stringy Negro had to travel 30,000 miles 
through Latin America, knocking out 
half a dozen national champions and 
making himself a sellout attraction. 

In 93 fights inside and outside this 
country, Saddler scored 63 knockouts. 
But when the Garden, beset by new pro- 





Acme 


Saddler ending Pep’s reign 


motional opposition and critically small 
Garden crowds, finally presented Saddler 
in a main event last week, the terms were 
no bargain: 10 per cent for him and 50 
per cent for Willie Pep, world’s feather- 
weight champion for the last six years. 
Manager Charley Johnston submitted to 
this pocket picking only because he had 
spent a couple of years demanding a 
title chance for Saddler. 

No Pep: The 22-year-old challenger 
quickly proved he was ready for it. Be- 
fore the first round ended, his snake-fast 
left jabs and uppercuts had put a broad 
blob of blood around the nose of the 25- 
year-old Pep, master boxer, beaten only 
once in 136 bouts and a 3-to-1 ringtime 
favorite despite rumors that he would 
throw the fight. 

In the third round Saddler’s left hand 
hooked into Pep’s chin and put him on 
the floor for a long nine-count. A Saddler 
right flattened him again, and again 
Referee Ruby Goldstein seemed to have 
tolled ten before Pep go to his feet. 

Under another left hook in the fourth 
round Pep crashed to the mat and flipped 
over on his face. This time there was no 
question about Referee Goldstein’s count; 
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This unsolicited letter tells the 
story of the many advantages 
available to travelers on the daily 
Streamliner “City of Los Angeles.” 
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DAILY 


Streamliners 
“CITY of LOS ANGELES” 


Between 


Chicago - Salt Lake City » Los Angeles 


“CITY of SAN FRANCISCO” 


Between 


Chicago - Ogden, Utah - San Francisco 


“CITY of PORTLAND” 


Between 
Chicago - Portland - Tacoma - Seattle 


Also daily Streamliner service between 
Chicago-Denver . . . between St. Louis- 
Kansas City and West Coast. 
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BAR- 


REINFORCED 


#4 Creat 


New lie Chai 


Easier starts 
Shorter stops 
Straighter driving 
Longer wear 


BECAUSE OF... 
288 chevron points 
Right and left grip 
Heel-and-toe bite 


OFFERED BY 


v HODELL 
v ST. PIERRE 
v TAYLOR 
v WEED 











38 MILES PER GALLON 





All-steel Crosley 2-Door Sedan: Seats 4 huskies 
with plenty of room for luggage. Over 25,000 
now on the road, operating for about % as 
much as other cars. Typical owner's report: 

Edward Janigan, Nutter Rd., N. Reading, Mass., 
has driven his Crosley 1,017 miles, averaged 38 
miles per gallon of gasoline, 

Five smart Crosley models to choose from—all 
with 4-cylinder, liquid cooled COBRA ENGINE, 


FINE car 


‘or write: Crosley Motors, 
ances SESEET Spring Grove Ave., Cin'ti 14, Ohio 











SPORTS 


at 2:38 Sandy Saddler joined 
Joe Louis, Ray Robinson, and 
Ike Williams among the ring’s 
current Negro champions. 
Commissioner Eddie Eagan, 
who had warned the fighters 
beforehand, also thought the 
manner of Saddler’s victory 
made the rumors of a fix look 
pretty silly: “It was a good 
scrap.” 





FOOTBALL: 


Dazzler Doaker 


It was getting chilly in 
Dallas last week but Doak 
Walker was still going bare- 
footed whenever he decently 
could. His heavy mail wasn’t 
giving him any fancy notions 


about himself either. After a 
secretary in the Southern 
Methodist athletic depart- 


ment had shucked the 500- 
piece weekly pile down to the 
“interesting ones,” the Doaker 
picked them up and dropped them into a 
wastebasket. 

He clearly hadn’t forgotten his father’s 
admonition about football: “Remember 
it’s only a game—like sack racing.” But 
last week it seemed highly improbable 
that any collegian in the country was 
playing the game any better. 

A crowd of 68,750, biggest in South- 
west Conference football history, turned 
out at Austin to see the 170-pound quar- 
terback perform against Texas in a game 
expected to produce the next host team 
for the Cotton Bowl show. Walker didn’t 
keep them waiting long. 

On the third play of the game he faded 
back to pass and finding no receiver in 
the clear lit out around, right end for 67 
yards and a touchdown. That brought 
his conference-leading total up to 61 
points. 

One-Man Show: Later Southern 
Methodist moved another fast 65 yards 
to score, mainly on the finely masked 
passes of Gil Johnson, a balding blond 
who warms up on the side lines like a 
pitcher and never knows when he may 
have to summon a doctor to unlock one of 
his bad knees. But it was Walker who 
finally banged over. 

With Southern Methodist leading by 
14-6 in the third quarter, Walker 
clinched the issue by rifling a pass to 
Raleigh Blakely, who lateraled to Kyle 
Rote for the last touchdown in a 21-6 
triumph. Three of these points came cn 
the Doaker’s extra-point kicks, one of 
them from 25 yards out after a penalty. 

He also excelled on defense, and pulled 
in three passes to bring his conference- 
leading total up to 248 yards on ten 
catches. His punting, also the best in the 
conference, averaged 46 yards on four 





Black Sta 


Kicker Walker and Marksman Johnson 


tries, and he put one of them out of 
bounds on the Texas 3-yard line. 

Apparently Walker, only a junior, 
couldn’t miss All-America honors again. 
Some eyewitnesses wondered what in the 
world a two-time All-American would 
have to look forward to as a senior, but 
Backfield Coach Rusty Russell didn’t 
think it was anything to worry about: 
“He could go out for guard—and with 
his amiable disposition he would, if 
Coach Matty Bell told him to.” 


Rambling Wreckers 


Statistically, the best defensive team 
in college football last week was Georgia 
Tech, which hardly looked the part. The 
Rambling Wrecks’ first-string backfield 
averaged only 165 pounds and their line 
only 185. One backfield combination was 
called “The Flying Midgets” and _in- 
cluded Jimmy Jordan, a 135 pounder. 

And for anyone who assumed that 
practicing defense must make for a dull 
day, in view of how many teams were 
neglecting it, a Georgia Tech workout 
had many surprises. The linemen teamed 
up against the backs in touch football 
games, often licked them, and didn’t let 
them forget about it. Bobby Dodd wag- 
ered milk shakes that he could outkick his 
punters. 

The records, though, showed that 
Coach Dodd managed to get enough work 
done. Undefeated, his Rambling Wrecks 
were so deep in talent that Co-Captain 
Jim Castleberry was a second-string end 
at the moment and Dick Harvin was 
called “the world’s greatest third-string 
end.” Tech’s defense had held five enemy 
attacks to 14 points and an average of 
125.8 yards a game. Its attack, shifty on 
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DOWN go typing costs - UP goes typing production 


The superb new Remington Electric 
DeLuxe Typewriter provides increased 
typing production for your office . . . 
with decreased effort. This is important 
to businesses where rapidly mounting 
office costs are causing concern. 

The completely electrified operation 
of the Remington Electric DeLuxe 
allows your operators to produce more 
typing, faster typing, but with less 
effort than is required on 
conventional manually 
operated typewriters. 

Scientific studies pro- 
ject an indicated mini- 
mum increase of 10% 
in typing production 
through the use of these 
briliiant producers of fine 
typing... with a net re- 


Distinctive, modernly 
designed Finger-Fit 
Keys adjust fingertips 
automatically! 


sult to you of a saving in office costs 
of $250.00 or more a year for each 
Remington Electric DeLuxe you have. 

Designed from a rich background of 
knowledge of typing needs, the Rem- 
ington Electric DeLuxe is unusually 
compact, fits all standard fixed-bed, 
center-drop and pedestal-style desks. 
A convenient Front Control Panel and 
a smoothly functioning constant speed 


Manifold Dial Control 
—A finger-touch ad- 
justs machine for 
perfect carbons. 


New Remington Rand 
type! Designed for ' 
greater readability... 
perfect stencils. 


motor combine to make it a delight 
to operate, turning out beautifully uni- 
form work and letters that the execu- 
tive is proud to sign. 

Your nearby Remington Rand 
representative will be glad to show 
you just how you can use this superb 
Remington Electric DeLuxe to lower 
your office costs—why not call him 
today? 
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Lverywhere...the Hennessy Hour 




































































The truly magnificent bouquet is as satisfying as the famous clean 
taste . .. the clear amber cognac in your glass, a symbol of perfection 
maintained consistently throughout almost two centuries. 























The Worlds PAroferred Cognac 

















QUALITY BOUQUET CLEAN TASTE 84 Proof 


Distilled and bottled at Cognac, France. JAS HENNESSY & CO, Est.1765. Sole U. S. Agents: Schieffelin & Co., New York 3, N. Y. Importers since 1794 
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SPORTS ~ 





the ground and dreaded in the air, had 
collected 122 points. 

Last Saturday an excellent judg, 
Coach Wallace Wade, appraised Georg:a 
Tech as “the greatest team I have ever 
seen.” He might have been prejudice: 
Georgia Tech had just whipped his own 
specially primed Duke team by 19 to 7. 


RACING: 


Citation’s Walkover 


There are times when Citation has to 
be reminded that he is in a race; in the 
vital home stretch he shows an under- 
standable curiosity about all the noisy 
faces lined along the rail. At the Pimlico 
track in Maryland last week, some ob- 
servers even thought they saw him look- 
ing around for the other horses. 

There weren’t any. Rival owners didn’t 
bother to send their charges against the 
three-year-old champion in the Pimlico 
Special. Merely out for an airing and the 
formality of crossing the finish line to win 
$10,000, Citation was clocked in 1:59.8 
for a mile and three sixteenths. Two pre- 
vious Special winners didn’t do that well 
against competition. 





Lardner’s 


Fearless Football Forecast 
for NEWSWEEK 
WEEK END NOV. 6 


Army over Stanford 

Michigan over Navy 

Dartmouth over Columbia 

Cornell over Colgate 

Boston University over Fordham 

Pennsylvania over Penn State 

Harvard over Princeton* 

Lafayette over Rutgers 

Illinois over Iowa 

Northwestern over Wisconsin 

Notre Dame over Indiana 

Ohio State ovér Pittsburgh 

Minnesota over Purdue 

Georgia over Florida 

Vanderbilt over L.S.U. 

North Carolina over W. and M. 

Georgia Tech over Tennessee 

Mississippi State over Auburn 

Missouri over Oklahoma 

Arkansas over Rice 

Southern Methodist over Texas A. 
and M. 

Baylor over Texas 

Oregon over Washington 

Washington State over Oregon 
State 

California over U.C.L.A. 





*Misgivings special 

Lardner’s score for the week end 
of Oct. 30: 23 right, 2 wrong. Suc- 
cess average to date: 108 right, 37 
wrong, 5 ties—74.5%. 
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The Minneapolis Kid 


by JOHN LARDNER 


OMEWHERE in the town of Min- 
s neapolis, like a bird in a gilded 
cage, sits a wisp of a fellow with a 
bulging brow named Consummate W. 
Genius, He is watched night and day 
by tender-eyed bookmakers, who feed 
him fish (good for the brain) at regu- 
lar intervals and call him Con for short. 

Every Tuesday, around 
ll_a.m, (CST), the spoon- 
fed prodigy bursts into song, 
and the bookies grab for 
their pencils to take down 
the words that pour from 
his lips in profuse strains of 
unpremeditated art: “Navy 
plus 20, Oklahoma A, and 
M. with a point and a half, 
Yale and 6, Oregon State 
and 19.” Almost before the 
echoes of the last liquid note have 
died away, copies of the transcript are 
being rushed to every market place on 
the vast American betting perimeter 
from the odds-on shores of California 
to the fractional fens of New Jersey. 
Then Consummate W. Genius tucks 
his head under his wing, after first dip- 
ping his bill briefly into the little pan 
full of bonded bourbon beside his 
perch and begins to store up his 
energy for next week’s serenade. * 

I do not say that this is exactly the 
way the football odds originate, How- 
ever, it is commonly agreed in the 
betting profession that a sequestered 
wizard in Minneapolis inspires the na- 
tional line each week, and I like to 
think that this mysterious philomath 
lives a good, clean, pampered, idyllic 
life when he is not tripping over his 
own forehead, 


IGHT now, perhaps, his life is less 
R idyllic than usual. In fact, my 
only reason for mentioning him at 
this time is that recent surveys of foot- 
ball betting show that the Minneapolis 
genius has not been cooking on all the 
burners so far this season, The line has 
been a little out of whack, with less 
than 50 per cent of the favorites, com- 
ing through in terms of their point 
hendicaps, 

As a leading stockholder in Lard- 
nc:’s Fearless Football Forecast, I 
dvan’t precisely scorn 50 per cent, but 
o:. the other hand I am not so humble 
tl..t I admire or respect it. 

{t may be that the Minneapolis kid 
hs suddenly become a mad genius. 


= 





That can happen with geniuses, you 
know-—like milk or cider, they turn, Or 
it may be that his keepers slipped him 
a bad piece of fish by mistake, or for- 
got to change the bourbon in his cage. 

If he is really slipping, we may ex- 
pect a change in personnel, with Con- 
summate W, Genius being replaced by 
some new prophet with a 
younger, stronger brain, by 
the name of Improved X. 
Accuracy or Better J. Re- 
sults. For bookmakers, un- 
like the rest of us, are loath 
to take rain with their sun- 
shine. Things have got to be 
good all the time. 

The policy of having an 
educated—preferably a col- 
lege-bred—wizard pick foot- 
ball winners for the house is an old one 
among bookmakers, dating right back 
to the time when football first became 
a nationally popular betting sport. I 
remember a case of the kind in Boston 
some fifteen years ago, and the mem- 
ory makes my blood run cold, for it 
raises the ugly possibility that the Min- 
neapolis genius is neither mad _ nor 
sick but—take it easy, boys—unfaithful. 
Can geniuses cheat? You know that 
they can. Just look at Fearless Fos- 
dick’s father. 


HE Boston case, which I may have 

mentioned before, involved a big 
bookie of the old pre-Minneapolis days 
who hired a Harvard graduate, a for- 
mer football player, to write his 
weekly betting line. His faith in the 
culture and honor of his house genius 
was boundless, until the day when the 
treacherous savant slipped a bit of 
pianissimo—betting slang for a soft 
touch—into the line, for the benefit of 
his old college friends. The bookie, 
who did not know Bates from Notre 
Dame, suspected nothing. He was 
shocked when practically every Har- 
vard man in town made a bet on the 
game in question and won. 

To do justice to his iron character, 
I will mention that the bookie refused 
to pay off. He also fired the fifth col- 
umnist, 

“The Harvard man don’t live who 
can outsmart me,” he shouted. 

I hate to make trouble for the Min- 
neapolis kid, but can it be possible 
that he would bite the hand that 
feeds him? 
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FRENCH S HRINER. 


t URNER 


A rugged, plump-weight 
English blucher in beautiful 
boarded Craemoor grain. 
Hand-rubbed, deep brown 
antique finish. Stitched tip. 
Heavy sole. Extra quality 
shoemaking that'll give you 
smart comfort and overtime 
service at a surprisingly low 
cost per mile. 

Also in black 
STORES DEPARTMENTS AND 
DEALERS COAST TO COAST 


Factory and Executive Offices 
443 ALBANY ST., BOSTON 
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MUSIC 
: Alone With a Piano 
& When Clifford Curzon first came to the 
: United States in 1939, he didn’t bother 
with the formalities of managers and 


such. The English pianist merely hired 
° 4 himself two halls and presented a musical 
i e a mM 0 U S éhe fa l n S double: a recital at Town Hall on Feb. 26 
and a three-concerto appearance with or- 
m chestra at Carnegie Hall on March 10. The 
— S & e tw | C e a S mM U ch result was that Arthur Judson, as power- 
ful a manager as any, asked him to come 
back the following year to play with the 
Arizona, California and three famous trains! 
-That’s what you get when you choose Southern Pacific routing to and from Califor- 
nia. You can go on one S.P. route, return by a different S. P. route. You see twice 


as much—yet from New York, Chicago and most points, you pay no more rail fare. 
It’s really two trips in one (see map). 


RE 
ae eee 





Curzon didn’t wait to be invited 


New York Philharmonic-Symphony. “I’ve 
never done anything in a country except 
put up a poster and rent a hall all by 
myself. So many Europeans wait to be 
invited. But you don’t have to wait to be 
invited. You should just come!” 
Curzon’s return trip the following sea- 
son was not to be, however, for the 
war came and he, like so many other 
English artists, put his music at the serv- 
’ ’ ° ice of his country. But last year, on Nov. 
Here’s one of S-P’s most popular routings: | 80, he appeared in this country once 
(1) Leave Chicago on the new S. P.-Rock Island streamliner Golden State. Stopover. | again, in a CBS broadcast performance 
as long as you like at a resort or ranch in Arizona or at Palm Springs. Then on to | of the New York Philharmonic-Sym- 
Los Angeles...(2) Ride a famous S. P. Daylight—“most beautiful trains in the world” phony, playing the Tchaikovsky concerto. 
—up the scenic California Coast to San Francisco...(3) Return home on S. P.’s On Dec. 20, he reappeared at Town Hall 


streamliner City of San Francisco... ; in a program which included Schubert, 
Choose luxurious Pullman or smart, 


CaS : ‘ ; Beethoven, Brahms, and Liszt. 
economical chair car on these trains 









































| is FoR) (or other famous S. P. trains, includ- Happy Returns: The reserved, be- 
— Si a5 ives —\ ing those on our Sunset Route via New spectacled pianist received rare notices. 
‘oven “= Orleans and our Shasta Route via the “Curzon must be reckoned among the 

Pacific Northwest). greatest keyboard artists of the time... 
moana 4 If you want to see twice as much, say, An unexcelled technician and _inter- 
tos anos) bea sme : “Southern Pacific routing both to and preter,” wrote Noel Straus in The New 
ee from California!” when you buy your York Times. “Only too rarely in a lifetime 





ticket. Or ask for our trains by name. 














ro mace ev , of concertgoing is one permitted to hear 
| Cocaine wor the preny re o help you plan such wonderful music making . . . he 
. C. loas, Dept. NW- an Arizona or California trip. a a me . 
310 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago 4, Illinois. must indubitably be considered _ 
Please send me, free, the folders | have checked: the greatest pianists of the time, salc 
() Palm Springs ( ) How to See Twice as Much Jerome D. Bohm in The Herald Tribune. 
on Your Trip to California ( ) Your Vacation in © Curzon was thereupon entered in Jud- 
Arizona and the Southwest son’s 1948-49 booking lists and was 
Name snapped up in no time. Last week he be- 
a ee : gan fulfilling those engagements with an 
City & Zone ree T h e fr en d ly ; appearance on the Telephone Hour, his 
A TINE : °fe first radio appearance in. this country ex- 
a ) Southern Paci fic cept for last year’s New York Philhar- 
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monic broadcast. That one successfully 
concluded, he was immediately reen- 
gaged for the Telephone Hour on Feb. 
14. Between Oct. 30 and his departure in 
March he will play more than 40 times, 
with orchestra and in recital, in the 
United States and Canada. 

Curzon first began music at 5 with the 
violin, but at 6 changed to the piano 
because, he explained later, “you can be 
alone with a piano.” Born in London the 
son of a music-loving antique dealer, he 
entered the Royal Academy of Music at 
12, the youngest student ever to be ad- 
mitted. Although he made his debut 
at 16, he heard Artur Schnabel play two 


' years later and immediately gave up his 


professional career to study two more 
years—under Schnabel, of course. During 
this further period of preparation he also 
studied the harpsichord under Wanda 
Landowska and worked at “just music” 
with the great French composer-conduc- 
tor-teacher Nadia Boulanger. 

Hearts and Harpsichords: While 
studying with Mme. Landowska, Curzon 
met a fellow pupil named Lucille Wal- 
lace, an American from Chicago who 
had orginally gone to Europe to study 
the history of early music. They met 
in 1928 and were married in 1931. They 
not only share an interest in harpsichords 
—they played two concerts together over 
BBC under Mme. Boulanger just before 
they left for the United States—but also a 
passion for peace and quiet, hard work, 
gardening, walking, mountain climbing, 
and the collecting of art works. 

Curzon is intensely serious about his 
music. A four-hour practice day is a 
disappointment to him. “I practice and 
practice and work and work—all dav if 
I'm let,” he says with a sheepish grin. Re- 
puted to be shy and reticent, he is far 
from it when talking about the things in 
life which interest him most. But what 
he cannot understand is the way the 
movies portray musicians. “They convey 
no glimmer of the hard work involved in 
being a performer, let alone a composer 
—the years of work and accumulated ex- 
perience. I say there is no short cut.” 


New Record Scramble? 


Now that Columbia has taken the 
plunge with Long Playing Microgroove 
records (NEWSWEEK, June 28), the 
question currently baffling the industry 
and record-buying public is: “What is 
RCA Victor going to do?” Life in the 
living room has already been compli- 
cated by radio, television, and what used 
to be a normal phonograph. In order to 
play Microgroove records, however, a 
hew turntable must be hooked up, or a 
whole new machine bought. “Regular” 
tecorc's play at 78 revolutions per min- 
ute; Microgroove, or LP’s, at 33% r.p.m. 
Now, is RCA Victor, as rumored, going 
to scr:mble the picture even more thor- 
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INCOMPLETE COVERAGE 


No insurance program designed to protect and conserve assets 
ts complete without Credit Insurance 
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COULD ONE OF THESE EVENTS 


WIPE OUT vour prorits? 


Labor shortages 
Wide price fluctuations 


Material shortages 


No matter how sound your judgment 
may be... there are any number of un- 
foreseeable events which can turn good 
credit risks into bad debt losses. 


CREDIT LOSSES ARE RISING 

Your accounts receivable are ex- 
tremely valuable assets ... need 
protection at a// times. .. but especially 
now with the slowing down of payments 
and with business failures mounting. 
American Credit insures you against 
credit loss . . . PAYS YOU WHEN 
YOUR CUSTOMERS CAN’T. 


| = ComMPANY 


New 





e > 
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Floods, climatic disturbances 


New government restrictions 


Inventions that render products obsolete 
Shifts in public taste 


Unexpected glut of foreign goods 


In addition to paying you in the event 
of customer failure, your American 
Credit policy also enables you to get 
cash for long past due accounts. You 
can insure one, a selected group, or all 
of your accounts. 


Your insurance coverage is not com- 
plete unless your receivables are insured. 
For additional information, phone the 
American Credit office in your city, 
or write American Credit Indemnity 
Company of New York, Dept. 43, 
Baltimore 2, Maryland. 


PRESIDENT 


merican 
(3 redit Insurance 


PAYS YOU WHEN YOUR CUSTOMERS CAN°T 


OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES OF UNITED STATES AND CANADA 
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at the, 


Taft! 


2,000 
modern 
rooms at 
sensible 
rates — all 
with radio, 
many with 
TELEVISION. 





7th Ave. 
at 50th St. 


NEW YORK 


Alfred Lewis, 


> Manager yA . = 


TIMES SQUARE “AT RADIO CITY 


BING AND BING, Inc. Management 
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NAUSEE 


aids in quieting 
the nervous system 
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PRINT YOUR OWN 


POST CARDS Na 


Amazing results in sales, inquiries ‘and con- 
tacts... saves time and mo ... Very easy 
to use GEM STENCIL DUPLICATOR is 
ideal for Advertising, Announcements, Notices, 
Labels, Forms, Price Lists —hundreds of uses for 
every type ‘of business and organization. 
Comes complete with all supplies, instructions 
and 60-page Book of Ideas. 

FREE TRIAL OFFER: Try it before you 
buy it! Write and a GEM OUTFIT will be 
sent you postpaid. After 10 days, send o x 
+. “ or return the GEM, no questions rb i 


GEM must sell itself; you be the judge. 
sone EQUIPMENT CO. Dept. 134 
6633 Enright, St. Louis 5, Mo. 


SEND NO MONEY « FREE TRIAL OFFER 
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oughly by announcing a third method? 

The Saturday Review of Literature’s 
valuable monthly supplement Recordings 
has some strong and pointed words to 
say on this subject in its current issue. 
“Two Standards—or Three?” by Edward 
Tatnall Canby contains a helpful, if 
somewhat technical, discussion of the 
present situation, which he terms: “A 
fine confusion, then, of standard-size 
units for LP records, and LP-size units 
for standard records, plus numerous 
aberrations therefrom!” 

“A new third system,” says Canby, 
“can mean a suicidal chaos of competi- 
tion in which it is hard to see how any- 
one can gain more than wine from sour 
grapes and an enormous increment of 
public ill will.” There is, he continues, 
“not much we can do, except to write, 
to say, to shout whenever we are able, 
that we insist on complete interchange- 
ability that we will accept two 
standards as a transition necessity; but 
that three is most decidedly one too 
many. Let’s smoke the ‘other’ com- 
panies out!” 

In these sentiments Canby was most 
strongly backed by Irving Kolodin, SRL 
Recordings’ editor. “Some gossip that 
has come to our ears,” he wrote in an 
editorial, “describes the imminent ap- 
pearance, from one of the large com- 
panies, of a disk (not microgrooved) 
which would revolve at a speed in the 
40s. Unless it is the Bourbonish purpose 
of this manufacturer to ignore the lessons 
of the past, there can be no defense of 
such a departure from one _ standard 
which does exist in several other in- 


. dustries.” 


The good will in making its product 
“available on records interchangeable on 








The New York City Opera Co. “Aida” went up instead of out 


all equipment of the new type would,” 
said Kolodin, “much exceed the selfish 
pleasure that a battle of annihilation 
would give to a Pyrrhic victor.” 


‘Aida’ in Tiers 

Followers of the New York City Opera 
Co, saw an old friend in a new dress last 
week. Verdi’s perennial “Aida,” not here- 
tofore in the company’s repertory, came 
forth in a new production which should 
become one of the company’s biggest hits 
and since the stage of the City Center is 
comparatively restricted as to width and 
depth, the pomp and circumstance of 
“Aida” went up instead of out. 

The experiment was brilliantly success- 
ful. The H. A. Condell sets were hand- 
some and, by utilizing the upper and 
lower levels provided, Theodore Komi- 
sarjevsky, the producer and director, was 
able to accommodate all the processions 
he needed. No horses, though. That 
would be asking too much. 

The casting of the opera was also un- 
usual. Besides the Rhadames of Ramon 
Vinay and the Amneris of Suzy Morris, 
the roles of Aida, the Ethiopian princess, 
and her father Amonasro, the King of 
Ethiopia, were filled by Negroes, The 
soprano Camilla Williams, who made her 
debut with the company more than two 
years ago (NEWSWEEK, May 27, 1946), 
was the Aida, and Lawrence Winters, a 
baritone protégé of Todd Duncan, was 
making his debut as Amonasro., 

Both showed great promise, with Miss 
Williams emerging especially triumphant. 
Although her voice is as yet on the light 
side, her use of it is extraordinary and 
her delivery of the “O Patria Mia” was 
the artistic highlight of the evening. 
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Trained hands mend men 


The Dietitian, the Physical Therapist, 
the Occupational Therapist— what 
manner of men do their hands mend? 

Your mind says “step,” and your 
foot steps. But there are men whose 
feet do not step at the bidding of the 
mind. Whose arms do not reach. 
Whose fingers do not grip. 

But in time, with expert Physical 
and Occupational Therapy, they may. 

Your appetite, a normal appetite, 
dictates the food you eat. But there 
are appetites which are not normal, 
which need the temporary guidance 
of the highly trained Dietitian. 


The Dietitian plans diets to build 
strength into bodies unbalanced by 
injury or disease. The Physical Ther- 
apist helps muscles that have been 
stilled move again. And, as the muscle 
awakens, its new motion is translated 
into doing, under the guidance of the 
skilled Occupational Therapist. 

In your Army and your Air Force, 
these three professions are at the peak 
of achievement. They staff the new 
Women’s Medical Specialist Corps, 
vital members of the Medical Team 
which keeps our land and air forces 
at the highest possible level of health, 


YOUR ARMY AND YOUR AIR FORCE SERVE THE NATION AND 


MANKIND 


and assures the greatest possible speed 
of patient recovery. 


* 


The swift expansion of the Army and the | 
Air Force is creating unprecedented oppor- 
tunities for graduate Dietitians, Physical | 
Therapists and Occupational Therapists. 
Medical Department installations are staffed 
by outstanding members of all allied medical 
professions, and are equipped with the finest, 
most modern equipment. Qualified women 
can apply for a commission as 2nd Lieutenant 
in the Reserve by writing the Surgeon Gen- 
eral, U. S. Army, Washington 25, D.C. 


U. S. ARMY AND U.S. AIR FORCE 
RECRUITING SERVICE 


IN WAR AND PEACE 
































This Rich 500-Mile 
MISSOURI CIRCLE 
Contains 29% of All 








Cities Over 10,000 
. ities Over z 
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A few of many Industrial 
Advantages offered in this 
circle of riches, of which 
the State of MISSOURI is 
the hub: 


> BUYING POWER — 29.5% of the 
~~ power of the entire 


P AGRICULTURAL RESOURCES — 
Nearly one-half of agricultural 
resources and production of U.S. 


> MINERALS — Over one-third of 
the mineral production of U.S. 


> ADD to these the advantages 
of excellent transportation, ade- 
quate labor supply, good climate, 
reasonable taxes. 


WRITE TODAY on your letterhead 
for additional facts and specific 
information regarding your par- 
ticular business. 


MISSOURI DIVISION OF 
RESOURCES & DEVELOPMENT 


Jefferson City, Missouri, or 
1809 G. St. N. W.,Washington, D.C., Dept. 90-N 








WB missouri 


the Peart of Pumerica 








Chicago’s Book Boss 


With or without the help of Mrs. 
O’Leary’s cow, Chicago’s Great Fire of 
1871 had at least one good result: It was 
directly responsible for the founding of 
the Chicago Public Library. True, Joseph 
Medill, editor and publisher of The Chi- 
cago Tribune, had been campaigning 
through his paper for a tax-supported 
library “free to every man, woman, and 
child.” But the fire’s huge destruction 
touched British hearts. The English peo- 
ple sent 8,000 books to Chicago, includ- 
ing one from Queen Victoria, 

Local donations and 1,200 volumes 
from Germany swelled the total to 12,- 
000. Medill, elected mayor just after the 
fire, appointed a special committee to 
find a place to put them. Back of the 
temporary city hall was an old 20-foot 
water tank, 60 feet in diameter. The 
committee hastily had stacks erected, 
stuck in a skylight, dumped the books 
into “The Tank,” and hitched it by 
bridge to a reading room on the city 
hall’s second floor. By Jan. 1, 1873, the 
Chicago Public Library was ready to 
open its doors. 

Page Boy: In 1886 the library, by 
then momentarily settled on the top floor 
of the new city hall, hired a page named 
Carl B, Roden for $5 a week, It was the 
15-year-old Kansas City boy’s first job, 
and he worked hard, By the time the 
library moved in ’97 to its present five- 
story home at Michigan Avenue and 
Washington Street, Roden was head of 
the catalogue department. He advanced 
as the library grew and finally in 1918 


. became librarian. 


Last August Roden announced that 
at 77 he was retiring Nov, 1. But by.the 
time the retirement date came around 
this week, Roden was still at work at the 
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EDUCATION — 





old-fashioned roll-top desk in his bare, 
third-floor office overlooking Grant Park. 
“Pops”’—as old-timers on his 1,200-per- 
son staff call him behind his back—had 
agreed to stay on until the board of di- 
rectors can find a suitable successor, 

Pride and Progress: Under Roden’s 
tutelage, the library has grown from 
1,000,000 volumes in 1918 to 2,500,000 
today. Its circula- 
tion is now almost 
10,000,000 — which 
Roden says is the 
largest in the 
United States, Its 
municipally — sup- 
plied budget is $3,- 
250,000 this year. 
The small strug- 
gling branch sys- 
tem developed un- 
der Roden to 60 
branch libraries all 
over Chicago. He 
also instituted 
noon-hour book talks, recorded concerts, 
and movies for Loop workers. When peo- 
ple praise his work, Roden, a modest 
man, usually replies in his delicate script 
with an exclamation-point-splashed note 
saying “Thanks for the valentine.” 

Roden early gave space to forums and 
cultural and community meetings. Typi- 
cal of his eye for attracting public in- 
terest in worthy projects was an exhibit 
last year in the first-floor lobby. Roden 
rebuilt there a one-room slum dwelling 
in which four people had been living 
before the building was condemned. 
The room’s realistic bleakness was in- 
tact, down to tattered, filthy newspapers 
on the walls and a stuffed rat on the din- 
ing table. As a result, thousands of hous- 
ing pamphlets were picked up, and the 
shelves and shelves of books on housing 
were swept bare. 
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Carl B. Roden 
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When the Chicago Public Library was housed in an abandoned water tank 
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you CAN BE SURE..IF ts Westinghouse 





















































HERE ARE 190,000 DEMONSTRATIONS A DAY 


Half these demonstrations are “going up”. 
The other half are “going down”. 

Elevators, we mean . .. automatic ones 
in Rockefeller Center, to be exact. Vertical 
transportation 70 stories high; 175 de luxe 
Westinghouse passenger cars making a daily 
combined “run” as far as from New York to 
Salt Lake City. 

You have to be sure, in planning to move a 
city’s population every day, as fast as 1400 
feet a minute—up and down—and safely. 


BROADEST 


LINE OF 


That’s why each one of the 190,000 people 
who ride these elevators 600,000 miles a year 
is such a convincing demonstration of our 
headline. Riding a Westinghouse elevator 
is a downright soothing experience. There’s 
never a jar, as the car seeks its floor levels 
automatically. 

One just overlooks how very good engineer- 
ing, and design, and construction can be. But 
we like it that way. We’ve made it our busi- 
ness for people to be sure, if it’s Westinghouse. 


ELECTRICAL 





EQUIPMENT 
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THE CHIEF THINGS to consider in a whiskey are just two. There’s the whis- 7 

key you begin with. There’s the time you let it age. Old Charter goes into the OLD CHARTER ‘ 

barrel, we believe. the noblest whiskey ever distilled. Then, for long and quiet 
ns vans ‘ ‘ ae KENTUCKY'S FINEST 

years Time does what Time alone can do for whiskey ...ripens its silky flavor, STRAIGHT BOURBON 

mellows its body, enriches its bouquet. Then and only then Old Charter is ready * 


to show you how fine a Bourbon whiskey can really get to be! 


STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKEY © THIS WHISKEY IS 6 YEARS OLD +86 PROOF +BERNHEIM DISTILLING CO., INC., LOUISVILLE, KY. 
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MOVIES 


Bette Davis, Comedienne 


In “June Bride” Bette Davis applies her 
wide-eyed and nervous talents to the role 
of a starchy and frustrated editor of a 
slick periodical appropriately called 
Home and Mother. Robert Montgomery 
appears opposite her as an ex-foreign cor- 
respondent ignominiously relegated by 
office turnovers to the task of helping her 
on the “Feature for June’—the benignly 
fashion-plate story of a Midwestern love 
match, culminating in a typical small- 
town wedding. 

The plot skips briskly around Mont- 
gomery’s efforts to give his new assign- 


The new Bette Davis 


ment some sort of a twist. He finally suc- 
ceeds, and Miss Davis gets.a chance to go 
through her frenetic paces when the bride 
(Barbara Bates) jilts the bridegroom-to- 
be in favor of her wartime sweetheart 
and a younger sister named Boo (Betty 
Lynn) steals the spotlight. 

The film is delightful satire on the 
glamorized homebody magazine that be- 
lieves in making over the housewife and 
the housewifely mores of America to suit 
its own editorial requirements. It also 
pokes pleasant fun at the Main Street 
mater familias (Majorie Bennett) who is 
willing and eager to have both her living 
room and her waistline drastically made 
over to meet the standards of a big-city 
fashion editor. 

As a vehicle for Montgomery’s suave 
brand of clowning the picture is vir- 
tually perfect. And Miss Davis’s long- 
familiar mannerisms, often associated 
with sterner and less rewarding material, 
are particularly appropriate to a farce 
that from beginning to. end is cleverly 
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..-Mark of PROGRESS in Railroading 
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Why the roundhouse 


went square 


OU’VE seen many a roundhouse in 

your railway travels—a circular 
building where steam locomotives, 
arranged like spokes in a wheel, are 
serviced for their next run. 


Something different was needed for 
servicing Erie’s fleet of big Diesel 
locomotives. Erie Diesels can be oper- 
ated from either end, and do not 
require turning. Besides, Erie’s passen- 
ger Diesels run to a whopping 150 
feet, freight Diesels even longer. That’s 
why the “square house” was born! 


Here Diesels are washed, refueled, 
lubricated —kept in sweet running 
order for smooth, dependable service. 
The shops, much of the tools and 














PENNSYLVANIA}, 


equipment were designed by Erie engi- 
meers specially for the job. 

That kind of thing is typical of Erie’s 
progressive railroading, of finding 
ways of meeting efficiently every new 
problem as it comes up. And another 
example of Erie’s continuous program 
of providing safe, dependable transpor- 
tation for both passengers and freight. 


Erie 


Railroad 


Serving the Heart of Industrial America 
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The War 
Proved that 


HOOSIERS 








@ The managers of Indiana war plants said | 
it couldn’t be done. You couldn’t get people | 


to handle fine and complicated work with- 


out long, intensive training. They were | 


amazed to find how readily Hoosiers 
adapted themselves to intricate opera- 
tions, how quickly things began coming 
into large-scale production—made with | 
precision and ‘skill, at times with toler- 
ances of one ten-thousandth of an inch. 
What was true then is true now. You> 
will find in Indiana a large supply of in- 
telligent, capable labor. The same people 
who did such sterling work on bomb- 
sights, electronic devices and other exact- 
ing products are available to you. Locate 
where you find a superior class of help 
with a high educational average and me- 
chanical ability—Indiana! 


INDIANA... YOUR LOGICAL 
INDUSTRIAL LOCATION 


* ILLUSTRATED BOOK- 
LET giving every fact 





and figure you'll want, 
sent promptly and with- 






out obligation. 





INDIANA DEPT. OF COMMERCE AND 
PUBLIC RELATIONS .... DEPT. N-40 
STATE HOUSE « INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
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MOVIES 








pointed and uproariously funny. (JUNE 
Brive. Warner Brothers. Henry Blanke, 
producer. Bretaigne Windust, director.) 


Sound and Fury 


The dramatization of Mary Jane 
Ward’s best seller “The Snake Pit” is not 
a movie for the unreconstructed escapist 
and/or the faint in heart. The majority 
of filmgoers, however, will find it an 
interesting, intelligently presented — if 
necessarily shocking—account of what 
passes for existence behind the walls and 
netted windows of a state mental insti- 
tution. 

From her eight and a half months of 
hospitalization in such an_ institution 
Miss Ward wrote the story of Virginia 
Cunningham (Olivia De Havilland) with 
authority and deep understanding. The 
Frank Partos-Millen Brand adaptation 
follows the novel with reasonable fidelity 
while adding the background details that 
supply a properly psychiatric explanation 
for Virginia’s breakdown. However 
probable scientifically, the resulting case 
study isn’t particularly persuasive dra- 
matically, although it does serve the 
purpose of providing both conflict and 
suspense as Dr. Kik (Leo Genn) patient- 
ly, relentlessly, through shock treatment 
and narcosynthesis, patches together Vir- 
ginia’s past, snatched piecemeal from her 
confused, sick mind. 

As in the book, Juniper Hill Hospital 
and everyone in it, including Virginia, 
are seen through Virginia’s eyes. The 
sound track is a conventional device for 
translating Miss Ward’s stream-of-con- 
sciousness technique for describing her 































































“The Snake Pit”: Olivia De Havilland (center) lost amidst the babbling 


heroine’s doubts and delusions. And if 
the same sound track stirs your hackles 
on occasion with cries and babblings 
from a lower level of awareness, Anatole 
Litvak’s camera is equally disturbing as 
it presents the ghosts—tragic, bizarre, 
sinister, and obscenely antic—in the de- 
scending grades of despair from Ward 1, 
with its prospects of release, to the low- 
est depths of Ward 33, a Hogarthian 
madhouse properly called the snake pit 
by Virginia, who emerged from it cured 
and remembering that ancient man 
thought to cure insanity by flinging the 
victim into a pit full of snakes. 
Dramatis Personae: Perfectly cast 
as the doctor who takes a special interest 
in Virginia’s case, Leo Genn gives the 
role an intelligence and quiet warmth 
that does much to keep the screen play 
from curdling in its own unrelieved dis- 


‘tress. Mark Stevens as Virginia’s husband 


and Betsy Blair, Celeste Holm, Beulah 
Bondi, Ruth Donnelly, and a dozen 
others in brief roles are all excellent. 
However, it is Miss De Havilland’s 
sensitive playing of a role as stringent in 
its physical as in its intellectual demands 


that rightfully dominates an unusual 


film. Already the actress’s performance 
is being touted as a potential Academy 
Award winner. Strangely enough, the 
person Miss De Havilland’s mad-woman 
will have to beat (so far) is another vic- 
tim of an affliction—Jane Wyman’s deaf- 
and-dumb mute in “Johnny Belinda” 
(NEwswEEK, Oct. 4). Ingrid Bergman’s 
Joan of Arc is still to come. (THE SNAKE 
Pir. Twentieth Century-Fox. Anatole 


Litvak and Robert Bassler, producers. 
Anatole Litvak, director.) 
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Sitting Pretty 


Your factory would be, too, if it were 
located in the Southland. 


For if there was ever a place formed and 
fashioned for sound industrial growth, it is 
the South. Wherever you go... wherever you 
look .. . your imagination will be stirred by 
evidences of great natural resources, of pro- 
gressiveness, of confidence in the future. 


No wonder new factories are arriving almost 
daily, and old ones are expanding, all along 
the 8,000-mile Southern Railway System. And 
they’re all “sitting pretty” in this amazing 
industrial opportunity-land. 


“Look Ahead—Look South!” 


Erneat E. Rows 


President 







%s® SOQUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM 


The Southern Serves the South 
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Red Men: [n “Fighting Indians of the West” (Scribners, $10), Mar- 
tin F, Schmitt and Dee Brown chronicle their wars from 1866 to 
1890. The 270 illustrations include these of Geronimo (top left), 
buffalo slaughtered by white men which sent the red men to 
war (top right); bones of those who fell with Custer at Little 
Big Horn (center), and the Battle of the Washita (bottom). 





























Whitening Black Legend 


Most Americans who know anything at 
all about the Spanish empire in America 
know it in terms of the Black Legend. 
Consciously or unconsciously, many Eng- 
lish and American historians have nur- 
tured the tradition that the Spaniards who 
conquered and settled what is now Latin 
America were blood-lusty brutes whose 
one object was to rape the gold of the 
New World. To this end, so runs the 
legend, they enslaved and brutalized the 
helpless Indians, spread terror by the 
bloody, sinister Inquisition, destroyed a 
continent’s past, and sacrificed its future 
to their avarice and bigotry. 

This is, of course, nonsense, and some 
Anglo-Saxon writers have been bold 
enough to say so, But it has remained 
for one of the great Spanish scholars of 
our day, Salvador de Madariaga, former 
Spanish Ambassador in the United States, 
now an honorary fellow of Exeter Col- 
lege, Oxford, to demolish the legend. 

That is one purpose of his two books, 
“The Rise of the Spanish American Em- 
pire’..and “The Fall of the Spanish 
American Empire.” The other purpose is 
to paint “the indispensable background to 
the life of Simén Bolivar” (which Madari- 
aga apparently proposes to write) and to 
give “the answer to the question: What is 
it exactly Bolivar destroyed?” With im- 
mense learning, an unequaled insight into 
the Spanish character, and a witty, grace- 
ful English style, Madariaga fulfills his 
two intentions magnificently. 

State and Chureh: The Black Leg- 
end is left threadbare. Spanish colonial 
policy, the author says—and proves—was 
not a combination of oppression and 
greed. It was, on the contrary, one of 
the most tolerant and enlightened of its 
time. Where cruelty and avarice left 
black marks on the history of the Indies 
—and Madariaga does not attempt to 
cover up these marks—it was because, as 
the law laid down in Madrid “traveled 
along the long limbs of the giant, it lost 
much of its vigor, and only too often in 
the end, its actual effect depended en- 
tirely on the local officials or subjects. 
whom distance made almost omnipotent.” 

Nor does the Catholic Church in the 
Indies deserve the evil reputation it has 
been given in England and the United 
States. “The Spanish church in the six- 
teenth century,” Madariaga declares. 
“was a great, noble, and creative institu- 
tion,” although he admits that in the 
course of time it slid from its original 
evangelical zeal and purity and “fell down 
the slippery path of wealth and lust.” 

As for the Inquisition, while it was 
stupid and cruel at times it bore little 
resemblance to the picture painted by 
non-Spanish writers. “In the whole of 
the Indies, for the whole three centuries 
of the Spanish rule, the number of the 
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He took a new job and the world changed 


He was a big, sturdy man... no longer young ... and 
tired by six hard years of war. Now they were 
offering him a new job. 


The work was exhausting. The hours were endless, 
The future was uncertain. The pay was small. 


But the boss—you couldn’t say “No” to that boss. 


So the man whose name was George Washington took 
the job called the Presidency of the United States. 
And for the first time in the history of the world, a 
whole people became their own boss. 


George Washington placed his right hand on the 
Bible... and a blacksmith in New Hampshire sang 
as he pounded the anvil. He was a free man, and 
George Washington was working for him, 


DF 


George Washington sat down at the Presidential desk 
... and a fisherman on the Grand Banks, a farmer in 
Virginia, a schoolmaster in Connecticut, all stood up a 
little straighter. They were free men, and George 
Washington was working for them. 


All over the world, wherever the news spread, men stopped 
in their work to wonder at this new American thing—a 
people who would not be ruled, but governed themselves. 
A people who had taken the love of independence that 

is in all men, and made it work as a way of life. 


In their politics and their talk, in their working and saving, 
in their planning for security and the future, Americans 
have always known how to make independence work. 


MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


NEW ENGLAND’S LARGEST FINANCIAL INSTITUTION 
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Artist — Morris Graves, native of Oregon 


OREGON — annual purchases: $11 billion— mostly packaged. 
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DONT SAY 
SCOTCH — 


fatal victims of the Inquisition . . . stands 
nearer to 60 than to 100... Thirty vic- 
tims a century for a whole continent and 
for a population as large as that of Eng- 
Jand and Spain put together; when in 
England alone, and only under the Tu- 
dors, the victims of religious persecution 
on both sides exceed 500.” 

Literature and Learning: And how 
about that “benumbing of thought” of 
which the Inquisition and Spanish rule in 
general are so often accused? There is, 
says Madariaga, “much benumbed 
thought in the prejudice which still re- 
fuses to bow before the facts.” The facts 
are that there was a very lively intellec- 
tual life in the Spanish colonies, the 
church did not stand in the way of scien- 
tific research, the great universities of 
Latin America were far in advance of 
those in the English colonies, and books 
of all kinds circulated abundantly. 

There was a printing press in Latin 
‘America 100 years before the first one 
appeared in the United States. The thea- 






















ORIGINAL 
ter flourished. The first newspaper, the 
| “Gazette of Mexico, and News of New RM ARTI INI? v.V. 3. 
Spain; which are to be printed every BRAND 


month,” appeared on Jan. 1, 1722, and a 
few years later an editor was asking town 
authorities to “let him have the news of 
their districts, first nights of plays, foun- 
dations, origins of miraculous images, 
and other things worthy of the public 
light, for him .to print it in the coming 
month.” 

Madariaga concludes: “Despite the re- 
lentless enmity of the strongest and ablest 
European powers, the empire lived three the magnificent 
centuries which count in history as one of 
the most creative, and certainly the most 
peaceful, a continent has ever known.” a g nawox 

Revolt and Anarchy: But suddenly, 
at the beginning of the nineteenth cen- 


tury, this great empire crashed. Madari- N r/| din-ph Ay nah ) 


Blended Seoleh Whisky 


AVAILABLE EVERYWHERE 
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aga’s second volume is given to a bril- 
rey analysis of the factors responsible for a 

the collapse. These are many and com- + | 
plicated. “Ultimately, of course, the + t Unb 
roots of the evil will be found to lie in 
the national character.” 

Anarchy, the author says, is “the nat- 
ural state of the Spaniard.” He starts 
“with a primordial and unreasoned oppo- 
sition to all law, however well established 
and justified. Distance from authority 
suits them admirably, the longer the 
better. They lived therefore in the Indies 
like fish in water. Even in their own 
country . . . Spaniards always end by 
devouring their institutions with the acid 
of their corrosive individualities; but in 
the Indies, this process was bound to be 
quicker and more effective .. .” It was 
this anarchy which gave the Liberators 
their opportunity and finally cost Spain its 





LUGGAGE TWOSOME FOR MEN 


The masculine styling, the rich tan saddle 
cowhide, the Corbin locks, the quality 
construction ...every detail has that 
“executive” look. At good stores near 
you. (Write... we'll tell you where.) 


Radio-Phonographs $179.50 to $895 


/ 20-inch 


d Television Receivers $299.50 to $750 Feta / Companion 
empire. | be added ot time) $68.50 Case $43.50 
Peer P , Te} fo [omen mela) AIIUI-y 
All this is only a sampling of the mayee s au 
tiches of Madariaga’s books. No one 


avox Co., Ft. Way nd. 
hereafter can profess to know the Span- The Magnavox Co., Ft. Wayne 4, Ind 
ish American empire without having read 
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If you need 
clean air you 


need Air-Maze! 


1. THE NEW 20th CENTURY LIMITED, New York 
Central’s most modern train, uses Air-Maze 
filter panels in the air conditioning systems 
to keep car interiors free from dust, lint and 
soot. 


2. AIR-CONDITIONED HOTELS use Air-Maze filters 
to protect their guests from the nuisance of 
air-borne dirt. These all-metal cleanable filters 
cut costs because they need no replacements. 


3. MUNICIPAL POWER PLANTS use large Air-Maze 
filters like these to clean Diesel engine intake 
air. Oil bath filtration removes practically 
100% of harmful dust and grit. 


WHAT'S YOUR FILTERING PROBLEM? Whether you 
build or use engines, compressors, hydraulic 
equipment, lubricating or ventilating systems, 
or any device using air or liquids—the chances 
are there is an Air-Maze engineered filter to 
serve you better. Write Air-Maze Corporation, 
Cleveland 5, Ohio. 





The Filter Engineers 


AIR FILTERS 
SILENCERS 
SPARK ARRESTERS 


LIQUID FILTERS 
OIL SEPARATORS 
GREASE FILTERS 
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them. They are equally urgent for those 
who rejoice in sound history written by a 
literary master. (THE RisE OF THE SPAN- 
IsH AMERICAN Empire. 408 pages. THE 
FALL OF THE SPANISH AMERICAN EMPIRE. 
443 pages. By Salvador de Madariaga. 
Macmillan. $5 each.) 


Maugham on Miracles 


Somerset Maugham’s talents as a teller 
of tales do not diminish with the passing 
years. At 74 the author of “Of Human 
Bondage,” “The Moon and Sixpence,” 
and other stories which have obtained a 
certain immortality in his own lifetime, 
has lost little of his 
flair for romancing. 

In recent years 
he has turned less 
to his own imagi- 
nation and more to 
history for inspira- 
tion. But over the 
years he has ob- 
tained a ripe wis- 
dom which shines 
forth whenever he 
writes. His latest 
novel, “Catalina,” 
is by no means his best book, but it is also 
no failure. Maugham has successfully 
blended historical research with a fine, 
human, and salty understanding of human 
nature. 

“Catalina” is a simple legend, but writ- 
ten with Maugham’s satirical pen it is a 
little bit more. He tells the story of a 
young, crippled Spanish girl in the days 
of the Inquisition. One day, after pray- 
ing in the chapel, she sees a vision of the 
Virgin Mary and hears the words: “The 
son of Juan Suarez de Valero who has 
best served God has it in his power to 
heal you.” 

Juan Suarez de Valero has three sons. 
One is a bishop; another is a soldier; and 
the third a humble baker. It is the bishop 
who, against his better judgment, seeks 
to cure Catalina first. He fails. So does 
the great soldier. The neighbors come to 
believe that Catalina is a witch. But in the 
end the lowly baker succeeds where the 
two powerful men fail, and all ends hap- 
pily. 

In the meantime Maugham has had his 
fun and his say about the church and 
state and human nature in general. It all 
adds up to a rather delightful satire, 
and in spots it is not inapplicable to the 
present day. (Catauina. By Somerset 
Maugham. 275 pages. Doubleday. $3.) 


Other Books 


THe FALL oF Mussouini: His Own 
Story. By Benito Mussolini. 212 pages. 


Pix 


Maugham 


Farrar, Straus. $3. The sawdust Caesar : 


whom Franklin D. Roosevelt, in one of 
his more memorable speeches, accused of 
the most despicable treachery, lived long 
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SWITZERLAND..128 winter centers! 


From December through March (and April in 
high-altitude resorts) Switzerland’s 128 winter 
centers offer you all kinds of holiday fun. 
Superb skiing, exhilarating Alpine climate, 
gay social life, excellent hotel accommodations 
at moderate prices. No Swiss visa. Low rate 
Holiday and Season Tickets now available 


through your travel 
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Old Angus Brand Blended Scotch Whisky, 86 Proof 
National Distillers Products Corporation. New York 
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“We winter vacation each 
year,” grin the Joneses, 
“and still we save on Christ- 
mas! Newsweek’s our spe- 
cial tip for saying ‘hi’ to the 
whole crowd — without 
budging beyond this Palm 
tree.”’ 













Ski-addict Bill scents snow like a crowd 
scents Christmas! “Wouldn't mingle in 
that holiday mob for anything,” he mut- 
ters. ‘Newsweek does the honors for me 
at home, and college too. And lamp that 
low price for 52 weeks of swell reading!’ 


. | meet 4 holiday vacationers 


with one bright idea! 











“It’s shooting, not shopping for 
me,” says Lawyer T. C. “I’ve al- 
ready bagged the real Christmas 
treasure! Newsweek's the way | 
wish all my associates a year- 
long ‘Merry Christmas’—by mere- 
ly dictating a memo.” 


Newsweek 
: special holiday rate only $4.75 
($6.50 after the New Year) 


*Use the insert card’ included in this issue 
to Christmas shop for Newsweek today. 





Slipper Comfort 
--- Burly Scoteh Grain 


Think of it! Barefoot freedom in a ruggedly handsome, 
long-wearing shoe. No irritating nails . . . no pavement 
sting . . . no breaking in! That's the kind of comfort you 
enjoy in the only shoe with U-Turn ¢% 
Flexibility. a 


The Flying Scott: $18.95 ($19.45 
west of the Rockies). Subject 
to change. See Classified Di- 
rectory for dealer. Or order 
direct. Send for booklet 

“The Shoe of Tomor- 

row.”’ Dept. "N-8. 


ALLEN EDMONDS 
Belgium, Wis. 
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Short Cuts That 
| 
To travel in comfort, travel with Ruin Your Lawn 


Tums! Then, if strange food, fast ; ehed 
eating, smoking or hurry brings — LL have no unsightly paths worn 


across your lawn when it’s protected 
from short-cut seekers by an Anchor Chain 
- ‘ Link Fence. What's more, a good-looking 
neutralize the excess acid — you Anchor Fence will safeguard your property 
feel better fast! No baking soda against vandals and animals . . . keep 
(bicarbonate) in Tums. No dan- children from dashing out into traffic. 


ger of overalkalizing! No acid Write today for your free copy of our cata- 
rebound! Get Tums today. log, showing beautiful illustrations of actual 
installations. Gives detailed information on 
Night and day, at home or away, exclusive Anchor features, like Deep-Driven 
always carry TUMS FOR Anchors which hold the fence erect and in 
THE TUMMY! AK line and enable fence to be installed without 
disturbing shrubbery. Write now to: 
ANCHOR POST FENCE DIVISION, Anchor 
2 Post Products, Inc., 6612 Eastern Ave., 
To feel better, Baltimore 24, Maryland. 
try one or two TUMS 
after breakfast. 


L_ quick RELIEF FOR ACID INDIGESTION a A nchor ence 


TUMS are antacid, not a laxative. For a laxa- 
tive, use mild, dependable, all-vegetable NR . . 7 
® Toblets (Nature's Remedy). Tey @ 25c box! Nationwide Sales and Erecting Service 


on acid indigestion, slip Tums in 
your mouth. Almost instantly Tums 
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enough to see in perspective his own rise 
and to write of his own decline and fal 
This short volume is a remarkable docu 
ment, a kind of apologia of a doomed 
man, who was in the unique position in 
1943-44 of sitting and waiting and ana. 
lyzing the end of his own tyrannical era, 
Edited by Dr. Max Ascoli, it presents 
valuable contribution to postwar litera 
ture and a sound study of the disintegra- 
tion of a man. 

THREE WHO MaApbE A _ REVOLUTION; 
LENIN, TROTSKY, AND STALIN. By Ber. 
tram D. Wolfe. Dial. 661 -pages. $5) 
Bertram Wolfe, once a Communist and 
now a scholar, has done a ‘painstaking 
job of weaving together the life stories! 
of the three leading figures of the Rus. 
sian revolution and counterrevolution. 
He carries his account only up to the 
opening of the first world war, but he 
manages to shed a great deal of light on 
the characters of his three protagonists, | 
whose names have become household 
words yet whose stories are so little 
known. This book is not light reading but! 
it is an important addition to the litera-’ 
ture on Russia, which is too often more} 
voluminous than valuable. : 

THe NEw MEN oF Power. By CG. 
Wright Mills. 289 pages. Harcourt, Brace. 
$3.50. The author of this unusual study _ 
is a specialist in opinion research. He 
is also a perceptive student of social 
psychology and politics. He has com- 
bined these faculties to produce one of 
the most provocative and most challeng- 
ing studies ever made of American trade- 
union leaders. Based primarily on a ques- 
tionnaire sent out to a sample of union) 
leaders, the book builds into a_ broad] 
study of American political and economic 
perspectives and the role that labor’ 
leaders can or may play in the future. | 
Mills’s principal conclusion is that the his-- 
toric cue is waiting to be picked up by 
the men of labor, but he doubts their’ 
ability to recognize it and to come in on) 
time with the appropriate lines and ac-” 
tion. ’ 

PLUNKITT OF TAMMANY HALL. By Wil- 
liam L. Riordan. 132 pages. Knopf. $2.50. 
Riordan, a political reporter on the old 
New York Evening Post from 1891 until 
his death in 1909, described his book 
when it was published in 1905 as “a series 
of very plain talks on very practical poli- 
tics, delivered by ex-Sen. George Wash- 
ington Plunkitt, the Tammany philosopher, 
from his rostrum—the New York County 
Courthouse bootblack stand.” It remains 
today a delectable period piece of the 
turn of the century and is filled with the 
boss’s wisdom of the times: the difference 
between honest and dishonest graft, 
why Brooklynites are “natural-born hay- 
seeds” and reformers are only morning 
glories, how the bosses preserve the 
nation, and the dangers of “the dress 
suit in politics.” 
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" dived S0 deep for an Aegean sponge 






THAT THE CHAMP 
HAD 70 DIVE FOR ME” 


€a “It looked easy...till I tried it,” writes 
a Chicago friend of Canadian Club 


Whisky. “The champion sponge-diver of the 
Dodecanese Islands, Nick Scumpurdis showed 
me how. Holding a big rock firmly over my 
head as ballast, I dived, sank like an anchor 
and...passed out! 


fa “Nick plunged to the rescue... He’s 

barrel-chested from years of deep-water 
work. To become 1946 champ, he’d dived down 
84 feet and stayed down I minute 31 seconds! 
Even unconscious, I was no problem for Nick. 


“He hauled me to the surface. I 

coughed up half an.ocean. He told me 
that sharks and carnivorous eels are all in the 
day’s work, That cured me! I stayed on the 
surface and watched him get a sponge. 


@ “Through a ‘magnifying glass,’ he selected 

a sponge. Then down he plunged. I didn’t 
know the sponge isa live animal. It clings tightly to 
rocks. Divers must hack it loose with a long knife... 
often taking three 40-foot dives for one sponge. 


© “Nick shot up out of the water with a 

big sponge after one dive. He peeled off 
the black skin, and trampled it till flexible. 
Nick loves his work. But my one dive convinced 
me that I’d die before | made a cent at his job! 


6) “Nick knows his way around 
on land, too. He took us after- 
wards to an outdoor restaurant... 
ordered highballs made with ‘the best 
in the house.’ I was curious to see 
what the ‘best’ would be in this out- 
of-the-way-spot. It was no less than 
my favorite whisky that’s featured in 
so many famous spots back home... 
Canadian Club. From what I’ve seen 


in travelling around the globe, no 
spot is out-of-the-way for Canadian 
Club!” Why this world-wide popu- 
larity? Canadian Club is light as 
scotch, rich as rye, satisfying as bour- 
bon. You can stay with it all evening 
...in cocktails before dinner and 
tall ones after. That’s what made 
Canadian Club the largest-selling im- 
ported whisky in the United States. 


IN 87 LANDS NO OTHER WHISKY TASTES LIKE 


Imnorted from Walkerville. Canada. bv Hiram Walker & Sons Inc.. Peoria. Illinois. Blended Canadian Whiskv. 90.4 oroof. 
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|The Victorious Rebellion of Harry S. Truman 


Certain political rules had become in- 
violable. No one dared to challenge them 
any longer; no one dared even to ques- 
tion them. 

It was considered an inexorable law of 
politics that no party could remain in 
power indefinitely. Time would overtake 
it finally—if only because it finally would 
overtake the men who had built it. They 
would grow old and tired, They would 
start fighting among themselves. 

If the 1948 election proved nothing 
else, it demonstrated that everyone ac- 
cepted the rules but Harry S. Truman. 
He defied them. And he won. 

Facing repudiation by his own party 


4 only six short months ago, he literally 


forced himself upon the Democratic 
Party, splitting it wide open and thor- 
oughly demoralizing it. With almost every 
party leader in the country urging, even 
pleading, that he retire in favor of an- 
other candidate—any other candidate— 
he insisted on running, even though it 
drove the left wing into the arms of 
Henry Wallace and the Communists, and 


| the states’ rightists of the South into the 


ere Ne PP 


camp of the Dixiecrats. 

Instead of attempting to heal the 
wounds. which his stubbornness had 
opened, he angrily rubbed salt in them. 
In the face of predictions that Wallace 
might draw as many as 10,000,000 votes 
from the Democratic ticket, he persisted 
in defending the Marshall plan and in 


) reiterating his determination to halt the 


onward march of Communism. With the 
certainty staring him in the face that he 
would lose at least 38 electoral votes in 
the South to J. Strom Thurmond, he 
would yield scarcely an inch on his civil- 
rchts nrogram. 

Poing the Don’ts: All the evidence 
showed that an overwhelming majority 
of th» voters favored the Taft-Hartley 
Act. ‘’ lambasted the act, promising its 
repeal. 

Almost everyone believed that he had 
committed political suicide when he ve- 
toed the income-tax reduction bill which 
the SOth Congress had passed last year. 
No politician had ever dared to shoot 
Santa Claus before. He not only shot 
Sanita Claus, he boasted about it. While 
his advisers shuddered, he ripped into 
the 0th Congress for reducing taxes. 

His own party had supported most of 


the measures the 80th Congress had 
enacted, His own party believed most of 
them were popular, Harry Truman tore 
into the 80th Congress with both fists. 

Most of his own Cabinet members re- 
fused to support his varying stands; 


= 


Democratic candidates shunned him. Po- 
litically, he was considered poison. 

The polls showed he was hopelessly 
trailing Thomas E. Dewey. Democratic 
big-city bosses said frankly he would go 
down to such overwhelming defeat that 
he would drag their machines with him. 

President Truman insisted that every- 
one was out of step but Harry. On Elec- 
tion Night, he went to.bed early, declar- 
ing there was no point in staying up be- 
cause the results would not be known 
until breakfast-time. He was even right 
about that. 

In truth, he had proven himself the 
Miracle Man of American politics. Not 
even F.D.R. or Abraham Lincoln had 
such a feat in their own amazing records. 
Harry Truman had written a new chapter 
for the primers of politics. 


How He Amazed Them 


If incredulity was ever written across 
the face of the nation, the election returns 
of Tuesday, Nov. 2 certainly inscribed it 
indelibly there: From the first trickle of 


They Knew It All Along: The Trumans flash their victory smiles 


returns from the Northeast and the South 
in the early evening hours the story that 
was being unfolded was all but unbeliev- 
able. 

The Senate captured by the Democrats! 
The House of Representatives captured 





by the Democrats! A net gain of six 
Democratic governors! And finally, by 
mid-forenoon Wednesday, the amazing 
climax to it all: the election of President 
Truman for a four-year term! 

To gauge the shock of the greatest 
upset in American political history the 
circumstances only had to be quickly 
recalled: Every major political leader, 
including the very highest in the Demv- 
cratic Party, had either publicly or pri- 
vately conceded the election of Thomas 
E. Dewey; every reliable poll had fore- 
cast a Republican victory; every reputable 
student of politics and virtually every 
political reporter—including a NEwswEEk- 
organized panel of 50 of Washington’s 
most famous correspondents who unan- 
imously predicted a Dewey win—were 
in agreement; even sealed diplomatic 
pouches from Washington’s Embassy 
Row carried the word to the heads of the 
world’s major governments to prepare 
for a new administration in America. 

The Wiseaeres: Then, with the polls 
opening at sun-up across the nation Tues- 
day, America voted and when the answer 
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to this opinion was in, the faces of the 
experts took on a reddish glow matched 
only by the incredulity on the cheeks of 
the nation. 

Strangely enough, in the first returns 
from the populous Eastern Seaboard 
States, there was nothing to worry the 
Republicans too much. Although the 
radio blared forth Truman leads in all 
these states, the politically wise knew 
that the traditionally Democratic big city 
vote was being received first and that 
close analysis showed Mr. Truman was 
running far behind Franklin D. Roose- 
velt’s pluralities of four years ago when 
Dewey had given that political master a 
close race. If the small town and rural 
votes went Republican as they usually 
did, Mr. Dewey would be elected. 

Typical was the result in Philadelphia, 
the first major city to complete its returns. 
By 10 p.m. EST, it was evident that Mr. 
Truman had carried the city by only 
6,000 votes against F.D.R.’s 150,000 in 
1944, Harry would not make it in Penn- 
sylvania. A half hour later, Baltimore re- 
ported: Truman, 134,000, Dewey, 111,- 
000. Where Roosevelt had carried the 
city four years ago by 51,000 to save 
Maryland’s electoral vote by a narrow 
margin, Mr. Truman had done not quite 
half that well. 

In Republican headquarters in Wash- 
ington, Hugh D. Scott, GOP national 








= Black Star 


Barkley: Mr. Vice President 


chairman, whose ears were beginning 
to ache from the radio’s cacophony of 
“Truman leads,” “Truman is ahead,” 
when he knew that these early leads 
meant little, settled back and announced 
at 10:30 p.m., “Now we have come to 
the Republican half of the evening.” 

It never materialized. Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island, West Virginia, Ohio, 
Illinois, Wisconsin, Iowa, and Missouri 


went Democratic. So did most of the 
Mountain States, and the crowning blow 
of all was that California, home state o! 
Gov. Earl Warren, Dewey’s running mate, 
was definitely in doubt. 

Tumbling with Dewey were nine 
Republican-held Senate seats and more 
than 70 GOP House seats. The sweep 
was flabbergasting. 

All night long—until 8:30 a.m. Wednes- 
day—Tom Dewey sat in an arm chair in 
a Roosevelt Hotel suite in New York, 
watching television and listening to the 
returns, cool, calm and collected in the 
early evening, gradually growing grim 
and tense as the hours passed. Finally, 
Wednesday morning he went to bed for 
a two-hour nap, rose, picked up the 
phone and called Earl Warren in Cali- 
fornia, conferred once more with his 
lieutenants and conceded. The reason for 
the long wait—if he carried Ohio, Illinois, 
and California, all of them hairbreadth 
states, he would win. The loss of Ohio 
and Illinois convinced him. He conceded. 

The nation’s greatest political upset 
had been concluded. In the cool of the 
evenings ahead, two splinter groups—the 
Dixiecrats in the South, and the Commu- 
nist-controlled Wallaceites in the North— 
could count their useless chickens. True, 
the Wallaceites had cost Harry Truman 
New York and Connecticut, and the Dixie- 
crats had drained off the electoral vote of 





By Harry 5. Truman: Campaign Barbs That Won the Votes... 


“I’m going to give ‘em hell.”—Washing- 
ton, Sept. 17. 

“If you let Republican reactionaries 
get complete control of the government, 
I would fear not only for wages and living 
standards of working men but even for 
our democratic — institutions.”—Detroit, 
Sept. 6. 

“Your typical Republican reactionary 
is a very shrewd man with a calculating 
machine where his heart ought to be... 
He has learned a good deal about how 
to get his own way by observing dictators 
and reactionary demagogues abroad.”— 
Detroit, Sept. 6. 

“These Republican gluttons of privi- 
lege are cold men. They are cunning men 
. . . They want a return of the Wall 
Street economic dictatorship.”—Dexter, 
Iowa, Sept. 18. 


“That notorious ‘do-nothing’ Republi- 
can 80th Congress . . . has already stuck 
a pitchfork in the farmer’s back.”—Dex- 
ter, Sept. 18. 


“What they [the Republicans] have 
taken away from you thus far would be 
only an appetizer for the economic tape- 
worm of big business.”—Dexter, Sept. 18. 

“The Republican Party today is con- 
trolled by silent and cunning men who 
have a dangerous lust for power and privi- 
lege. These men are now reaching out for 
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control of the country.”—Denver, Sept. 20. 

“We shall have to fight the Republican 
undercover sabotage of the West.”— 
Denver, Sept. 20. 

“[The GOP committee chairmen in the 
80th Congress] are a bunch of old moss- 
backs . . . They are living back in 1890.” 
—Reno, Sept. 22. 

“They [the Republicans] are trying to 
lull you to sleep with ‘high level’ plati- 
tudes.”—Los Angeles, Sept. 23. 

“If the country falls into the hands ot 
the Republican Party, everything is likely 
to be all wrong within a very short time.” 
—Los Angeles, Sept. 23. 

“The Republicans don’t like to see 
cheap public power because it means 
that the big power monopolies cannot get 
their rake-off at the expense of the 
public.”—El Paso, Sept. 25. 


“I'm glad Ole Man Moore [Sen. Ed- 
ward H. Moore of Oklahoma] is quitting. 
Ole Man Moore never was any good 
anyway. —Marietta, Okla., Sept. 28. 


“It’s the horse that comes out ahead at 
the finish that counts. I am trying to do 
in politics what Citation has done in the 
horse races. I propose at the finish line 
on Nov. 2 to come out ahead.”—Lexing- 
ton, Ky., Oct. 1. 

“Herbert Hoover once ran on the 
slogan: “Two cars in every garage.’ Ap- 


parently the Republican candidate this 
year is running on the slogan: “Two 
families in every garage’.”—Wilmington, 
Del., Oct. 6. 

“We believe in the unity of free men. 
We believe in unity of great causes. We 
don’t believe in the unity of slaves or,the 
unity of sheep being led to slaughter.”— 
Philadelphia, Oct. 6. 

“I am sorry to say that your congress- 
man [Rep. John Taber] used a butcher 
knife, saber, and meat ax on every for- 
ward-looking appropriation in the public’s 
interest . . . I call it ‘The Taber Dance’.” 
—Auburn, N. Y., Oct. 8. 

“The [GOP] leopard has not changed 
his spots—he has merely hired some 
public-relations experts. And they have 
taught him to wear sheep’s clothing and 
to purr sweet nothings about unity in a 
soothing voice. But it’s the same old 
leopard.”—Rochester, N. Y., Oct. 8. 

“(The Republicans] have tasted blood 
and they are waiting eagerly for the time 
when they can go ahead with a Repub- 
lican Congress and a Republican Presi- 
dent to do a real hatchet job on the New 
Deal.”—Akron, Oct, 11. 

“The Republican Party either corrupts 
its liberals or it expels them.”—St. Paul, 
Oct. 13. 


“Unity in a democracy cannot be 
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South Carolina, Alabama, Mississippi and 
Louisiana, but President Truman had won 
anyway. 

The Wise Man: No one gave Harry 
§. Truman a chance except Harry S. Tru- 
man himself. Thomas E. Dewey and his 
advisers took victory for granted from 
the split second Dewey won the Repub- 
lican nomination. As far as they were 
concerned, the campaign was little more 
than an onerous formality. They agreed 
that Dewey had to campaign because 
campaigning was an old American cus- 
tom; but they considered the whole idea 


’ an unmitigated bore, and they made no 


secret of the fact. 

~ They had what seemed like the best 
scientific authority for thinking so, Elmo 
Roper, George Gallup, and Archibald 
Crossley all agreed that Dewey would 
sweep the Electoral College. All had 
been proven right in their predictions 
before, time and time again. They agreed 
further that nothing Mr. Truman could 
do would change the result. Every study 
of public opinion showed the same thing 
—that campaigns affected only an insig- 
nificant number of votes. 

Just to make it unanimous, the leaders 
of the Democratic Party—the big-city 
bosses, the old New Dealers, and union 
officials—also had no hope of victory. In 
fact, before the Democratic convention 
they had attempted to dump Mr, Tru- 





International 


Rayburn: Back at the helm? 


man, Had Dwight D. Eisenhower or As- 
sociate Justice William O. Douglas been 
willing to accept the nomination, they 
might well have won it—and Mr. Truman 
would have lost his chance to vindicate 
himself, They turned it down, Mr. Tru- 
man was nominated almost by default. 
Down: Democratic morale had just 
about hit rock bottom when Mr. Tru- 
man strode jauntily into the Philadelphia 


blasted “Republican reactionaries, 
‘tons of privilege,” and “cold men, cun- 
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Convention Hall to make his acceptance 
speech. In the entire auditorium he was 
probably the only man who had not writ- 
ten the Presidential election off as lost. 
He had just begun to fight. 

His speech that night was electrifying. 
It lifted the delegates from their despair 
and brought them roaring to their feet. 
For the first time in months Democrats 
began telling each other that maybe— 
maybe—there was some hope of snatching 
victory from defeat. Maybe. 

There were no maybe’s about it, as 


’ far as Mr. Truman was concerned. On 


Labor Day he set out on a campaign 
itinerary that would have killed a less 
sturdy fighter. He didn’t care what the 
pollsters said about campaigns not chang- 
ing votes. He acted as though positive 
that once the American people learned 
his story, they would vote for him, From 
one corner of the nation to the other, 
22,000 miles in all, he traveled by train 
and auto to loose a barrage of bristling 
words, unparalleled in Presidential cam- 
paigns since the torchlight days of Wil- 
liam Jennings Bryan. 

In speeches that were seldom prepared 
in full in advance, in speeches that he 
sometimes tossed angrily off the cuff, he 
” “glut- 


ning men,” who, he assured his audi- 
ences, would stick “a pitchfork in the 





... by ‘Giving Hell 


produced by mealy-mouthed political 
speeches.”—St. Paul, Oct. 13. 


“The unity we have achieved in foreign 
policy required leadership . . . It was not 
achieved by the people who copied the 
answers down neatly after the teacher 
had written them on the blackboard.”— 
St. Paul, Oct. 18. 

“The American people should consider 
the risk of entrusting their destiny to 
recent converts who now come along and 
say: ‘Me, too, but I can do it better’.”— 
St. Paul, Oct. 13. 

“Republicans don’t like people to talk 
about depressions . . . You remember the 
old saying: Don’t talk about rope in the 
house of somebody who has _ been 
hanged.”—Indianapolis, Oct. 15. 

“For two long years we have been 
turning in fire alarms [about inflation, ] 
and for two long years the Republican 
firemen have been too busy playing a 
game of political checkers to go put out 
the blaze. They figured that maybe the 
fire of inflation would burn itself out.”— 
Indianapolis, Oct. 15. 

“Either the standard Republicans will 
buy the election or the standard Demo- 
ocrats will win.”—Raleigh, N. C., Oct. 19. 

“You remember the Hoover cart—the 
reuains of the old Tin Lizzie being 
pulled by a mule because you couldn't 
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’ to ‘Do-Nothings’ and “G. O. Platitudes’ 


afford to buy a new car or gas for the 
old one. You remember. First you, had 
the Hoovercrats and then you had the 
Hoover carts. One always follows the 
other.”—Raleigh, Oct. 19. 

“GOP these days means just one thing: 
“Grand Old Platitudes’.”"—Johnston, Pa., 
Oct. 23. 

“My opponent . . . has set himself up as 
a kind of doctor with a magic cure for 
all the ills of mankind.”—Pittsburgh, Oct. 
23. 

“This soft talk and double talk, this 
combination of crafty silence and resound- 
ing misrepresentation [by the Republican 
candidate] is an insult to the intelligence 
of the American voter. It proceeds upon 
the assumption that you can fool the 
people—or enough of them—all the time.” 
—Pittsburgh, Oct. 23. 

“In our own time, we've seen the 
tragedy of the Italian and German peo- 
ples, who lost their freedom to men who 
made promises of unity and efficiency and 
security ... When a few men get control 
of the economy of a nation they find a 
‘front’ man to run the country for them.”-- 
Chicago, Oct. 25. 

“What this country needs is not a new 
President, but a new Congress.”—Cleve- 
land, Oct. 26. 

“Polls are like sleeping pills designed to 


lull the voters into sleeping on Election 
Day. You might call them ‘sleeping polls’ 
. .. But most of the people are not being 
fooled. They know that sleeping polls 
are bad for the system . . . An overdose 
might be fatal.”—Cleveland, Oct. 26. 


“I resent the contemptible Republican 
slur that charges me with being ‘soft’ 
where Communist tyranny is concerned 
. ». The Communists would like to bring 
about my defeat and elect a Republican 
President.”—Boston, Oct. 27. 


“Now the Republicans tell me that they 
stand for unity. In the old days, Al Smith 
would have said: “That’s baloney.’ Today 
the Happy Warrior would say: “That’s a 
lot of hooey.’ And if that rhymes with 
anything, it is not my fault.”—Boston, 
Oct. 27. 

“I went into consultation with the 
White House physician and I told him 
that I kept having this feeling that 
wherever I go there’s somebody follow- 
ing behind me. The White House physi- 
cian told me not to worry. He said: ‘You 
keep right on your way. There’s one place 
where that fellow’s not going to follow 
you and that’s into the White Heouse’.”— 
New York City, Oct. 28. 

“I have good news for you. We have 
the Republicans on the run . . . We are 
going to win.”—Brooklyn, Oct. 29. 
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The rivals vote: Frances and 





farmer’s back,” offer only appetizers “for 
the economic tapeworm of big business,” 
and return the nation to “a Wall Street 
economic dictatorship.” By innuendo he 
characterized his opponent as an em- 
bryo “Hitler”; he invoked great Demo- 
cratic names in his own behalf: Wood- 
row Wilson, Al Smith, and Franklin D. 
Roosevelt. 

Never Out: Like a candidate for as- 
sessor in a backwoods county, he fre- 
quently got down to personalities on a 
plane seldom visited by a Presidential 
nominee, much less a man already hold- 
ing that office. Typical: “I'm glad Ole 
Man Moore [Edward H. Moore, retiring 
76-year-old Oklahoma GOP senator] is 
quitting,” he told an Oklahoma audience 
in September, “Ole Man Moore was nev- 
er any good anyway.” 

With Mrs. Truman and their daughter 
Margaret at his side the President at 
least accomplished one objective: Crowds, 
far larger than Democrats had dared hope 
for, and larger than those drawn by 
Dewey, turned out in city after city to 
hear him. Democratic organizations, 
gripped by defeatism and the weight of 
sixteen years in power, began to bestir 
themselves, inspired by a man determined 
to go down fighting, if at all. 

Organized labor, which had led the 
fight against Mr. Truman’s renomination, 
also began to bestir itself. Union leaders 
still were certain that Harry S. Truman 
couldn’t be elected. But if the President 
made a close race they saw a chance, a 
slim one but a chance nonetheless, of 
getting a few pro-labor congressmen 
elected. Still smarting from passage of the 
Taft-Hartley Act, the unions opened their 
purses and poured money into Congres- 
sional districts where pro-labor congress- 
men were running. 

Victory, R.F.D.: Most important of 
all, with one group of the electorate—the 
farmers—Mr, Truman’s confidence that 
once the voters learned his story they 
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would vote for him proved right. All the 
graphs and charts and complex statis- 
tics of the scientific pollsters had failed to 
take in account something which Mr. 
Truman, a farm boy himself, had known 
almost instinctively: Farmers are acutely 
conscious of their economic interests; 
more than any other group in the pop- 
ulation they know precisely where their 
economic interests lie. And they vote 
their economic interests. 

Over and over, Mr. Truman kept 
pounding one thought into the farmers’ 
heads: that all their prosperity came di- 
rectly from the New Deal farm program; 
that the Republicans wanted “to alter and 
destroy the whole structure of price sup- 
ports for farm products.” 

The Republican-dominated 80th Con- 
gress, Mr. Truman declared (1) slashed 
the soil-conservation program, (2) cut 
the rural-electrification program, (3) 
undermined the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration and stopped it from providing 
storage bins for grain, (4) killed the inter- 
national wheat agreement, (5) crippled 
the reciprocal-trade pacts, and (6) whit- 
tled down the budget for new research 
and marketing activities. 

The result: “Wheat prices have fallen 
a dollar a bushel.” 

To Dewey and his advisers, supremely 
confident of victory, Mr. Truman’s 
speeches were merely an offstage noise. 
Dewey didn’t bother to answer them. 
The pollsters assured him that Mr. Tru- 
man was gaining few if any votes. Roper 
had even stopped conducting vote sur- 
veys; there was no point in doing so be- 
cause Dewey was so far out in front, 
Roper had explained. Dewey and his 
advisers drew the inevitable conclusion: 
The Republican nominee couldn’t gain 
anything by attempting to answer the 
charges of the flint-tongued President. 
He might say the wrong thing, and lose 
votes. 

An even more vital reason motivated 
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Thomas Dewey and Bess, Margaret. and Harry Truman at the polls 





Dewey. To meet Mr. Truman head-on, 
politically wise or not, would drive him 
into commitments that every incoming 
President seeks to avoid. Taking a leaf 
from F.D.R.’s campaign notebook, Dewey 
therefore resolutely stuck to generalities. 
He built every speech around a theme as 
non-controversial as virtue—the desira- 
bility of national unity. 

Defeat Through Inertia: From the 
Atlantic to the Pacific and back again, 
from the Hudson to the Mississippi and 
back again, Dewey racked up 16,000 
miles of campaigning, but the speech he 
delivered at each stop carried the same 
burden: “We are entered upon a cam- 
paign to unite America, We are going to 
move forward to a new unity.” 

Correspondents aboard his special 
train could deliver his speeches from 
memory, so similar were their contexts; 
friendly newspapers searched for a 
meager line here or there that might 
make a headline to match those being 
garnered by the President. Deliberately 
or not, some of the correspondents 
aboard his train made their accounts of 
his statements sound as though Dewey 
were Mr. Arbuthnot, Frank Sullivan’s 
cliché expert. Even Republican editorial 
writers gulped over such _pronuncia- 
mentos as “Our future lies before us” 
and urged Dewey to discuss the issues 
of the campaign. 

But Dewey never permitted himself 
to be tempted into what he regarded as 
the major error of his unsuccessful 1944 
campaign—his all-out blast at F.D.R. 
from Oklahoma City early in the race. 
Even when he was talking in the farm- 
belt he persisted in avoiding being spe- 
cific. While the President was citing and 
reciting chapter and verse on how the 
New Deal farm program had put money 
in the farmer’s pocket, the Republican 
candidate talked vaguely of “the duty of 
government . . . to make sure that the 

(Continued on Page 8; 
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‘ When a political leader wins a mirac- 
4 ° 

\ ulous victory against all known odds, he 
\ and his supporters tend to follow one 
\ of two courses: (1) to let it rise like wine 
\ to their heads, and in their intoxication 
\ perform excesses which ultimately undo 
| the victory; or (2) to realize it was only 
by a providential margin that they won, 
\ and that the cooperation of a “loyal 
\ | opposition” is gained only through rea- 
\ sonable use of the authority conferred 
\ by the miracle. 

To evaluate President Truman’s 
amazing upset election of Tuesday, 
\ Nov. 2, and to spell out his probable 
) course in the next four years is to 
\ venture into an area without precedents 
{in American history. But there are 


‘ known facts about how he achieved his. 


\ triumph at the polls, and there is the 
{man’s own record as Franklin D. Roose- 
\ velt’s successor in the White House. 
\ Certain conclusions can be reached: 
\ 
‘yr is evident that Mr. Truman won 
because he conducted a terrific cam- 
\ paign, carrying the attack to his GOP 
\ opponent with a fury not matched since 
the torchlight days of William Jennings 
\ Bryan. Thomas E. Dewey, on the other 
\ hand, committed a major political blun- 
der that no future Presidential candi- 
\ date of either party is likely to repeat: 
| Convinced that victory was his almost 
| by default, he adhered to an aloof, 
\ dignified type of campaign that lulled 
\ his followers into a false feeling of se- 
\ curity, took the zest for victory out of 
\the Republican organizations from 
) coast to coast, and bored the electorate 
\ almost to the ‘point of yawns. 
| By Election Day, two “sleeper” ele- 
\ments had quietly appeared in the cam- 
| paign. 
Organized labor, using none of the 
\ theatrical showmanship which made its 
‘efforts protrude into the headlines in 
\ 1944, nevertheless had done a magnifi- 
cent job in mustering its fo.lowers for 
{an all-out drive on Republican Sena- 
\tors and House members. Convinced 
\ like everyone else that Mr. Truman’s 
\ defeat was likely, Labor concentrated its 
\ fire on Congress (NEWSWEEK, Oct. 25). 
\ Any Truman gains from the labor seg- 
| ment of the electorate were only a by- 
\ product of labor’s real goal—the over- 
\ throw of Republican control in the 
Senate, and possibly, the House. 
Agriculture, represented both by or- 
| ganized and un-organized farmers, was 
\in a restless state due to the recent 
{ breaks in farm prices, notably in grains 
‘and livestock. Mr. Truman cannily 
seized on this fact and began blaming 
\ it on the influence of a probable Re- 
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publican -vietney, pases on ‘the 80th Con- 


gress, 

Incredibly, Dewey played right into 
the President’s hands, Even though re- 
ports from GOP field men indicated the 
farmers were far from being convinced 
that Dewey as President would con- 
tinue the price support program, he 
made only one belated speech on the 
subject—in St. Paul, Oct. 15. 

Another factor working steadily in 
Mr. Truman’s favor was the personali- 
ties of the two candidates. Dewey, the 
gentleman farmer who wore Homburg 
hats, seemed less the farmer's kind of 
man than home-spun, Missouri-reared 
Harry Truman whose late mother had 
characterized his rural background by 
recalling when he succeeded to the 
Presidency that he had always “plowed 
a straight row.” 

In the final analysis, it was the rural 
drift from Dewey which cost the Re- 
publicans the Presidency, control of 
Congress, and a half-dozen or so gov- 
erorships. The Republicans, from Mr. 
Dewey down, ran better in many indus- 
trial centers than they had in the previ- 
ous four Presidential elections, but the 
normally Republican-minded farmers 
simply did not produce the usual GOP 
margins in the rural areas. It was the 
main political development on which 
the election turned. 


N weighing the Truman record of 
three and a half years in the White 
House against the future, Tuesday’s 
spectacular victory must also be placed 
on the scales. 

Of prime consideration is the fact 
that most of the new House members 
and many of the new senators will ar- 
rive in Washington next January more 
in debt to organized labor than Presi- 
dent Truman, although their victories 
would not have been possible without 
the campaign he waged. Almost equally 
important is the political debt which 
the Democratic Congressmen and the 
White House will owe to the farmers. 
Politics is politics and the code requires 
payment. It will be made. 

The possibilities and some probabili- 
ties: 

Foreign Policy: The question of 
foreign policy was largely eliminated 
from the campaign by bi-partisan sup- 
port of existing policy and by the dis- 
inclination of the Republicans to make 
it an issue. Nevertheless, in the Eastern 
states where foreign policy is watched 
closely and where voting is influenced 
by it, Mr. Truman did not run well. 
Dewey’s only attacks on Mr. Truman’s 
conduct of foreign affairs were made on 
the lack of coordination in Washington, 
between Washington and the American 
representatives in Germany and the Far 
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East, and obliquely, on the question of 
more aid for China. It is difficult to be- } 
lieve that a President realistic enough | 
to wage a miraculous political campaign } 
and fight for a victory which seemed } 
impossible to practically everyone, can | 
not read the election returns and know d 
that the vote did not reflect satisfaction y 
with his conduct in this all-vital field. § 
With an election in his own right be- { 
hind him, and a Democratic Congress } 
supporting him, it is not unlikely that he } 
will attempt some major repairs. In no d 
case, is Mr. Truman likely to forsake the 
bi-partisan approach. A more definite 
course, born out of the mistakes and 
successes of the past, may well be set in 
the field of foreign relations. Certainly, 
the Truman Doctrine, aid for Europe, 
and Reciprocal Trade agreements will 
not be relaxed; possibly they will even , 
be integrated under a larger policy that | 
the times indicate is inevitable if the } 
United States is to carry out its role as 
the leading nation of the world. 

! 

) 


Domestic Poliey: Conservatives } 
had better get a firm grip on their 
chairs, for a rebirth of the New Deal is } 
in prospect, Mr, Truman campaigned 
on the issue and he won. No. | on the 
agenda will be an attempt to repeal 
the Taft-Hartley Act. This will not 
mean a return to the Wagner Act, but 
the weight of any new law will prob- 
ably be on organized labor’s side, Hous- 
ing legislation, Federal aid to education, 
and an expanded social security pro- 
gram will go roaring through (they 
might have anyway, had the Republi- 
cans won), Civil rights will face a show- 
down, Mr. Truman’s new budget will 
probably hit $44,000,000,000, or about 
$2,000,000,000 higher than the current 
one; whether this will mean tampering 
with the present tax structure to gain 
more revenue is anybody’s guess, but no 
political leader likes to advocate high- 
er taxes, and Mr, Truman is a political 
leader, It is possible that he might move 
toward more socialization—in the field of 
medicine, atomic energy, etc.—but his 
instincts are not in that direction. Or- 
ganized labor will push for price control 
and it may come, but with agricultural 
prices already breaking Mr, Truman 
probably will not act, barring another 
shot of inflation. 
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Polities: Harry Truman is in the 
saddle of Democratic party control 
for the first time. He’s boss. The Dixie- 
crats and the Wallaceites will unques- 
‘tionably be driven to the farthest cor- 
ner Mr. Truman can find; the course 
will be punitive in all probability. Mr. 
Truman seldom forgives enemies and 
he is loyal to friends. The conservative 
wing of the Democratic party will face 
some bad innings. 
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(Continued from Page 6) 
farmer, by producing plentifully, is not 
the victim of his own production.” 

Dewey had set his course in 1946. He 
steered it to the end. 

The result was disaster. 

The crowds that listened to Harry S. 
Truman were impressed by his argu- 
ments; the crowds that listened to Dewey 
went away with an empty feeling. In 
the nation’s industrial centers, the AFL, 
the CIO, and the Railroad Brotherhoods 
pulled out the labor vote to defeat con- 
gressmen who had voted for the Taft- 
Hartley Act. They didn’t plump for Mr. 
Truman, because they were sure it was 
futile. But when the union workers 
voted for pro-labor congressmen, they 
voted pro-labor down the line—and that 
meant for President Truman, who had 
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PRESIDENTIAL election has been de- 
A cided by a margin sufficiently nar- 
row to impose great responsibility on 
leaders of both parties and on good men 
everywhere, Dewey apparently was de- 
feated because of a strong popular tide 
against members of the 80th Congress. 
He was not directly responsible for the 
acts of that Congress. Hence, President 
Truman should not consider this result 
a real popular endorsement of his own 
policies and methods of administration. 
He will need to reconsider those _poli- 
cies and methods and also to show by 
his acts that he did not really mean the 
violently partisan remarks he made in 


his campaign speeches, 


On the other hand, Governor Dewey 
and other forward-looking Republican 


leaders must recognize that if Dewey 
had been elected by an equally narrow 
margin—and that was probable until 
well into Wednesday morning—he 
would have been the beneficiary of a 
three-way split in the Democratic Party. 
That would have impaired the clarity 
of his mandate and would have seemed 





to justify those, like Wallace, who are 
trying to establish a vicious multiple 


party system in this country. 


UCH as I preferred the election of 

Dewey, I hoped that he would 
not win an election with the aid of 
Wallace votes. In that case, he would 
have been a minority President who 
had benefited by the defection of a 
group which represented a thoroughly 


bad influence in American life. 


OA 


fought the. Taft-Hartley Act down the 
line. 

The GOP counted on the farmers to 
vote overwhelming Republican, and to 
wipe Mr. Truman’s city majorities out. 
They counted in vain. The farmers bal- 
anced the gains they had made under 
Democratic Administrations against 
Dewey’s promises. In the struggle be- 
tween their pocketbooks and their in- 


grained conservatism, their pocketbooks ° 


won out. Dewey’s margin in the farm 
areas was too slim to carry him to victory. 

The Stunning Truth: The flamboy- 
ant rallies, the abundant campaign post- 
ers, the endless billboards, and even cam- 
paign buttons that normally highlight 
American elections were notable mainly 
for their absence this year. Most people 
avoided political discussions. The cam- 
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The Road Ahead 


by RAYMOND MOLEY 





The Thurmond candidacy was a 
horse of a different color, but a continu- 
ation of this protest party will not be 
helpful. It should be ended by a real 
effort by President Truman and by Re- 
publican leaders in Congress to settle 
the civil-rights issue by a compromise 
satisfactory to the enlightened people 
of the South and 
not by a display of 
Federal force. 

In short, let us 
all try to restore a 
real two-party sys- 
tem in this coun- 
try, in the North 
as well as in the 
South, 

This election can 
hardly be taken as 
a mandate tor the repeal of the Taft- 
Hartley Act or for a continuous increase 
in the rate of Federal expenditures. 
Dewey was not defeated solely by the 
votes of organized labor in the cities, 
but by defections from the Republican 
Party in the country districts in the 
Midwest and West. That, no doubt, was 
due to the prices and profits enjoyed by 
agriculture under the Truman regime. 

It is a melancholy fact that the agri- 
cultural votes for Truman, as well as 
the labor votes in cities, represented spe- 
cial interests of an inflationary char- 
acter. This means that politicians in 
power are given notice that they must 
vield to such interests or be defeated. 
That scarcely encourages independent 
voting and action. 











paign was the dullest in modern times. 
But if the people didn’t talk about it. 
they did think about it. And, without 
fanfare, they made up their minds. They 
didn’t confide their decision to either the 
pollsters or the politicians. They an- 
nounced their decision where it really 
counted—in the polling places. Not until 
the returns started pouring in did even 
the most optimistic Democratic leaders 
begin to suspect the stunning truth. 


CONGRESS: 


The Change-Over 


In voting the Democrats back into 
power in the House and Senate, the na- 
tion this week abruptly demoted the men 
who for two brief years had controlled 
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The new Congress will hardly be dis- 
tinguished by its leadership. In. the 
main, committee chairmanships will, 
under the rules, fall into weaker hands 
and in some cases into unfortunate 
hands. There are notable exceptions, 
such as the accession of Senator Geor 
to the Finance chairmanship. But | 
erally the new chairmen will inspite 
little confidence. 

There will, however, continue to be 
a loose coalition of Republicans and 
Southern conservatives on economic 
matters. This offers some reassurance 
to business, which, of course, greatly 
fears more spending and more con- 
trols. A cursory examination of the pet- 
sonnel of the newly elected Congress 
reveals that Truman can hardly com- 








mand the control over the two Houses 
that he would like to have. This ré- 
sistance is a negative way of meeting 
important national problems, but it will 


have to serve. 


: 


HERE will be many post mortems, of 
course, and one of these wi!l reves! 


a complaint that the Republicans wer» 
over-confident, This was partially true. 
There might have been more meat in 
Republican speeches and a clearer in- 
dication of a program. But Dewey, War- 
ren, Brownell, and Scott deserve credit 
for conducting a dignified campaign, 
for stressing national unity and for not 
inflicting wounds which might fester. 

President Truman might well accept 
the slogan of national unity as his own, 
now that he is President in his own riglit. 
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legislation on Capitol Hill. Speaker Jo- 
seph W. Martin Jr. of Massachusetts will 
find himself in his more familiar role of 
minority leader when the 81st Congress 
convenes next January. Robert A. Taft of 
Ohio and Arthur H. Vandenberg of Mich- 
igan, who shared Senate power though 
the retiring Wallace H. White Jr. of 
Maine was titular Majority Leader, will 
find themselves playing second fiddle. 
The new Speaker, unless he refuses the 
nost, will be Rep. Sam Rayburn of Texas, 
the Speaker before the 1946 GOP land- 
slide. Senate Democrats will have to vote 
on Vice President-elect Albon W. Bark- 
ley’s successor as Democratic leader. 
Democrats will hold the chairmanships 
and constitute the majorities of all Con- 
gressional committees. In some cases, the 
change-over will have little effect. Charles 


W. Tobey Jr. of New Hampshire will lose 
the chairmanship of the Senate Banking 
and Currency Committee, but he often 
voted with the Democratic minority any- 
way. In the Senate Finance Committee, 
Walter F. George of Georgia will succeed 
Eugene D. Millikin of Colorado as chair- 
man, but on fiscal matters George has al- 
ways been as conservative as Millikin. 

In two Senate committees, however, 
the Democratic victories will have far- 
reaching significance: Vandenberg will 
be shorn of much of his power in foreign 
affairs when Tom Connally of Texas 
takes over again as head of the Foreign 
Relations Committee. And the whole 
complexion of the Labor and Public 
Welfare Committee will switch to pro- 
labor, when Taft makes way for Elbert 
D. Thomas of Utah. 
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| ,MoncG the several astonishing effects 
A of this astonishing election is the 
‘destruction of the isolationist wing of 
|Congress. In the Senate extreme isola- 
tionism has been all but obliterated. In 
the House the isolationists not only have 
‘heen reduced in numbers but have lost 
their control of the legislative machinery. 
| I do not assert that Republican sen- 
‘ators and congressmen were defeated 
‘primarily because they were isolation- 
‘ists. Some who went down were not 
jisolationist. Most of the isolationists 
iwho lost were right-wingers also in do- 
-_mestic policy. The Democratic victory 
|was in large measure a New Deal vic- 
‘tory, although the casualties included 
_a few of the moderately progressive Re- 
publicans. Foreign policy was an issue, 
thowever, in several of the Senate con- 
tests. And however little or much isola- 
tionism contributed to the heavy 
‘Republican losses in the upper house, 
jthere can be no question about the 
effect: the isolationist forces in Con- 
gress have been shattered. 
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HE Class of 1942—the senators elected 
Ti 1942 whose seats were contested 
lin this election—is the most isolationist 
‘third of the Senate. Ten of the seven- 
teen votes cast against the European 
Recovery Program came from. this 
group. More than half the votes cast 
against aid to Greece and on the iso- 
Jationist side in other important tests 
since the war were supplied by the sen- 
ators of 1942. 


Of those ten senators in the group 
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by ERNEST K. LINDLEY 


who voted against the ECA authoriza- 
tion—the Marshall plan—only one sur- 
vives the 1948 election: Wherry, Re- 
publican, of Nebraska. O’Daniel, Demo- 
crat, of Texas, and Bushfield of South 
Dakota, Hawkes of New Jersey, and 
Moore of Oklahoma, Republicans, de- 
cided not to seek renomination. Moore 

; excepted, each was 
replaced by a nom- 
inee committed 
generally to sup- 
port of the biparti- 
san foreign policy. 
Each of these re- 
placements was 
elected: Johnson of 
Texas, Mundt of 
South Dakota, and 
Hendrickson of 
New Jersey. Moore’s replacement, the 
isolationist congressman Rizley, was 
beaten by Kerr. 

Every one of the other anti-ECA sen- 
ators in the Class of 1942 was defeated 
by a Democrat pledged to support the 
bipartisan foreign policy: Brooks of 
Illinois by Douglas; Revercomb of West 
Virginia by Neely; Wilson of Iowa by 
Gillette; Ball of Minnesota by Hum- 
phrey; and Dworshak of Idaho by 
Miller. 

Robertson, Republican, of Wyoming, 
who voted for final passage of ECA but 
generally had an isolationist record was 
defeated. Buck of Delaware, also with 
a mixed foreign policy record, was de- 
feated. 

There were no Senate shifts in the 
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The situation in the House will be less 
spotty. A 100 per cent New Dealer, 
Adolph J. Sabath of Illinois, will replace 
Leo E. Allen, also of Illinois, as chairman 
of the powerful Rules Committee. A 
pro-laborite, John Lesinski of Michigan 
will succeed Fred A. Hartley Jr. of New 
Jersey as boss of Education and Labor. 
Clarence Cannon of Missouri will shake 
the powerful grip which John Taber of 
New York has kept on Federal spending 
as chairman of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee. 


The New Senate 


In capturing the Senate, the Demo- 
crats did not lose a single seat they 
already held. Of those Democrats who 
had been stiffly challenged, Clinton P. 
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The End of Isolationism 


other direction, from a supporter of 
the bipartisan foreign policy to an iso- 
lationist. One Republican international- 





ist, Cooper of Kentucky, lost, but to a 
Democrat, Chapman, who followed the 
bipartisan line as a member of the 
House. 

Thus, this one election has clipped 
off more than half the extreme isola- 
tionist wing of the Senate, and increased 
by eleven or twelve (counting the re- 
placement of Stewart, Democrat of Ten- 
nessee, by Kefauver) the group which 
can be relied upon generally to support 
the bipartisan policy. This is in itself a 
momentous shift. But it will have also 
an influence on the surviving isolation- 
ists in both the Senate and the House. 
In the House, moreover, the more or 
less isolationist Republican leaders will 
no longer control the committee ma- 
chinery. In the 81st Congress, a Taber 
will not be able to use his power over 
the purse, as Chairman of the Appropri- 
ations Committee, to try to undercut or 
reverse foreign policy decisions previ- 
ously approved by Congress. 


HE Senate and House elections have 
"Bleed the way for the continua- 
tion of the Marshall plan, for the ne- 
gotiation and ratification of a North 
Atlantic security pact, for some form of 
military lend-lease to our allies in West- 
ern Europe, and for other important 
measures in support of the democratic 
world, In the Kremlin they should make 
even less pleasant reading than Wal- 
lace’s low vote. 
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Anderson defeated Patrick J. Hurley in 
New Mexico, Sen. Edwin C, Johnson 
swamped Will F. Nicholson in Colorado, 
Sen. James F, Murray survived Tom J. 
Davis’s challenge in Montana, and Estes 
Kefauver won over ex-Rep. Carroll Reece 
in Tennessee. Moreover, the Democrats 
overran nine hitherto Republican seats: 

Delaware: J. Allen Frear Jr., 45, a 
political tyro, scored the most surprising 
upset by defeating the incumbent C. 
Douglass Buck, long close to the du 
Ponts. A dairy operator and business- 
man, he like many other victorious Dem- 





Revercomb , 
The landslide: Through West Virginia, Kentucky, and New Mexico, Democratic Senatorial candidates rolled on... 


Neely 


ocratic candidates won strong labor sup- 
port by advocating softening of the Taft- 
Hartley Act. 

West Virginia: Matthew M. Neely, 74, 
about the best Democratic vote-getter in 
the state’s history, rode roughshod over 
Sen. Chapman Revercomb, who spon- 
sored the reputedly anti-Semitic, anti- 
Catholic Displaced Persons Act in the 
80th Congress. An ex-senator and ex-gov- 
ernor, the New Dealing Neely carried the 
nation’s No. 1 coal-mining state despite 
the pro-GOP stands of several lieutenants 
of John L. Lewis. 

Kentucky: Virgil Chapman, 53, who ex- 
cept for one term has served in the House 
of Representatives since 1925, defeated 
Sen. John Sherman Cooper. It was the 
Democratic landslide for the Presidency 
in Kentucky which carried the gruff 
Chapman, whose liking for whisky had 
become a political issue, to victory over 
the liberal, internationalist incumbent. 

Illinois: Paul H. Douglas, 56, economics 
professor at the University of Chicago, 
defeated Sen. C. Wayland (Curly) 
Brooks, longtime spokesman for Col. Rob- 
ert R. McCormick’s Chicago Tribune. 
Once a Chicago alderman and economics 
writer, Douglas volunteered for the Ma- 
rines at 50, rose from private to major, 
and was badly wounded in the left hand 
on Okinawa, As an internationalist, he 
sharply attacked Brook’s isolationism. 

Iowa: Guy M. Gillette, 69, himself an 
ex-senator who was defeated for reelec- 
tion in 1944, staged a comeback by de- 
feating Sen. George A. Wilson. One of 
the most popular Democrats Iowa ever 
had, he survived President Roosevelt’s at- 
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tempt to purge him in 1938 because of 
his anti-New Deal record. 

Minnesota: Hubert H. Humphrey, 37, 
New Dealing mayor of Minneapolis, 
swamped Sen. Joseph H. Ball, a GOP 
liberal-turned-conservative. Humphrey is 
a sparkplug of the Americans for Demo- 
cratic Action and was largely responsible 
for inserting the strong civil-rights plank 
into the Democratic platform. 

Oklahoma: Robert S. Kerr, 52, ex-gov- 
ernor of Oklahoma, Democratic key- 
noter in 1944, and wealthy oilman, far 
outdistanced Rep. Ross Rizley for the 
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seat being vacated by the retiring Sen. 
E. H. Moore. 

Wyoming: Lester C. Hunt, 56, a den- 
tist now serving his second four-year 
term as governor, defeated the British- 
born stockman, Sen. E. V. Robertson. 
Irony: By vacating Wyoming's §state- 
house, the Democratic governor will 
leave it in the hands of Wyoming’s Re- 
publican secretary of state, A. G. Crane. 

Idaho: Bert H. Miller, now in his late 
60s, retired Henry C. Dworshak, one of 
the more conservative and_ isolationist 
Republican senators. A lawyer, Miller 
formerly was a Federal wage-hour at- 
torney, Idaho’s attorney general, and a 
state Supreme Court justice. 


The New House 


Even the hardiest optimists among the 
Democrats had given the House of Rep- 
resentatives to the Republicans. When 
the returns started coming in at Demo- 
cratic National headquarters in New York 
on Election night, the predictions were 
so moderate that no one quite believed it. 
On Wednesday morning, the Democrats 
and their labor allies woke up to find that 
they had probably won their biggest 
House majority since the 1936 sweep— 
261 Democratic seats on the basis of in- 
complete returns. 

This meant that labor’s threat to defeat 
supporters of the Taft-Hartley Act had 
succeeded beyond all expectations, with 
close to 90 Congressional “enemies” 
tossed out. To Northern Democrats, it 
meant a mandate to continue the New 
Deal, despite the stumbling block of 


Southern seniority in Congress. But if 
future party harmony was a moot point, 
startled and jubilant Democrats were 
willing to put it aside for the time being 
as they tabulated their gains: 

Northeast: It was primarily in big- 
city districts that the Democrats rolled 
up their gain of two dozen seats in the 
Northeast. In Connecticut, Mrs. Chase 
Going Woodhouse, a professional econ- 
omist, recaptured the seat she lost in the 
1946 “Had Enough?” campaign. 

In New York, the Democrats captured 
two seats in Buffalo, four seats in the 
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normally GOP counties of Queens and 
Richmond in New York City, and in the 
Bronx Isidore Bollinger aided by coali- 
tion with the GOP and Liberals defeated 
Leo Isacson, the American Laborite who 
had won a by-election on the Palestine 
issue last winter. 

Pennsylvania witnessed the nation’s 
biggest overturn, with eleven seats, in- 
cluding four from Philadelphia, going 
over to the Democrats. Most publicized 
GOP casualty: John McDowell of Pitts- 
burgh, freshman member of the Un- 
American Activities Committee. 

In New Jersey, the Democrats in elect- 
ing three new congressmen added insult 
to injury by capturing the Newark seat 
being vacated by Fred A. Hartley Jr., 
co-author of the Taft-Hartley Act. In 


West Virginia, they also won three seats 


despite John L. Lewis’s preference for 
the Republican Presidential candidate. 

Midwest: In Ohio, which had had 
the overwhelming ratio of nineteen Re- 
publicans to only four Democrats in the 
80th Congress, the Democrats took over 
eight seats including the at-large con- 
stituency of personable George H. Ben- 
der, who had been chief cheerleader for 
Robert A. Taft’s bid for the Presidential 
nomination, 

In Michigan, two labor-minded Detroit 
districts turned Democratic, as did the 
St. Paul District in Minnesota. In In- 
diana, the Democrats gained four seats. 
The toll in Illinois for the GOP was five, 


including three in Chicago—one formerly _ 


held by Richard B. Vail of the Un-Amer- 
ican Activities Committee, 
In Wisconsin, both Milwaukee districts 
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went Democratic; making a comeback in 
the fifth was Andrew J. Biemiller, who 
helped Hubert H. Humphrey insert the 
strong civil-rights plank into the Demo- 
cratic platform, over the Republican 
Charles J. Kersten, whose investigations 
of Communism in labor unions had been 
less than deftly handled. 

Most cheering personally to President 
Truman was the recapture of no fewer 
than eight House seats in his home state 
of Missouri, leaving the GOP only a 
single GOP congressman, Dewey Short, 
perennially entrenched in his Ozarks 


Robertson 


Hunt 


stronghold. Among the GOP casualties: 
the newcomer Albert L. Reeves Jr., who 
in 1946 had won the Kansas City District 
adjacent to Mr. Truman’s own, and Max 
Schwabe, whose brother George held one 
of the two seats the Republicans lost in 
neighboring Oklahoma. 

West: Only in the West did the GOP 
avoid major losses in the House, Its big- 
gest delegation from this section, from 
California, was secured against major in- 
roads by the fact that many incumbents 
had already won both GOP and Demo- 
cratic nominations by cross-filing in the 
primaries. However, Clinton D. McKin- 
non, newspaper publisher, won the pre- 
viously GOP seat in San Diego. 

Here and there, however, the Demo- 
crats made gains. They broke into the 
hitherto solid GOP bloc from Nebraska, 
for instance, by winning the Omaha seat. 
They elected a judge, Mrs. Reva Beck 
Bosome, in Utah, and won Nevada’s only 
House seat. They sent Compton I. White, 
at 71, back to the Idaho seat which he 
had held for six terms before losing it in 
the short-lived GOP tide of 1946, And 
ex-Sen. Hugh Mitchell performed the un- 
usual feat of returning to Capitol Hill, 
to the lower House, by winning the Seat- 
tle district. 


THE STATES: 


Democrats in the Capitols 


That Democratic candidates for gover- 
hor in many states would run ahead of 
Harry S. Truman had been a foregone 
conchision. In fact, it was the President 
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who had tried to ride on their coattails, 
rather than the usual reverse. With the 
expected Dewey victory, the 24-24 dead- 
lock in state governors between the two 
parties would not have been greatly dis- 
turbed. 

By Wednesday morning it was clear 
that the prophets had been wrong on 
the governships, too. 

The new line-up: For the Democrats, 
29 state houses; for the GOP, only 19. 

Bemoeratie Glory: Massachusetts: 
Paul A, Dever, 45, Boston lawyer, war- 
time lieutenant commander, and former 
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state attorney general, campaigning on a 
pro-labor platform, defeated Gov. Robert 
F, Bradford, whose background as a cru- 
sading district attorney paralleled Thomas 
E. Dewey’s and Earl Warren’s. 

Connecticut: Chester Bowles, 47, ex- 
advertising man and OPA administrator, 
nosed out Gov. James C. Shannon. A 
New Dealer, he campaigned on the issues 
of high prices and his state’s “soak-the- 
poor” sales tax. 

Delaware: Elbert N. Garvel, 38, a six- 
foot six-inch lawyer, now lieutenant 
governor, became his state’s first Demo- 
cratic governor in 48 years by defeating 
the Republican Hyland P. George—to 
his own amazement. His anti-du Pont 
slogan: “Give Delaware back to the 
people.” 

Ohio: Frank J. Lausche, 52, former 
Cleveland mayor who has always acted 
as a strong magnet to independent voters, 
staged a comeback and regained from 
Thomas J. Herbert the governorship 
which Herbert had won from him in 
1946. 

Indiana: Henry F. Schricker, 65, who 
from 1941 to 1945 had proved as popular 
a Democratic governor as his state ever 
had, won a second term by defeating 
Hobart Creighton, a poultryman. 

Illinois: Adlai Stevenson, 48, lawyer, 
diplomat, and grandson and namesake 
of Grover Cleveland’s Vice President, re- 
tired from office Gov. Dwight H. Green’s 
corruption-ridden regime. 

Michigan: G. Mennen Williams, 37, 
political tyro, war veteran, and scion of 
the shaving-cream family, unseated the 
flamboyant, dapper Gov. Kim Sigler. 
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Montana: John W. Bonner, 46, former 
state attorney general and wartime colo- 
nel in charge of war crimes for the First 
Army in Europe, thwarted Gov. Sam 
C, Ford’s ambition for a third term. 

Republican Consolation: Utah: J. 
Bracken Lee, a non-Mormon and ex- 
mayor of the wide open town of Price, de- 
feated Gov. Herbert B. Maw, who in 
seeking a third term raised the religious 
issue by appealing for support from 
Mormons, and whose administration had 
been plagued by liquor scandals. 

Washington: Arthur B, Langlie, 48, 
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Wilson Gillette 
... the Democratic Party also swept Wyoming, Minnesota, and Iowa, unseating Republican incumbents 


ex-mayor of Seattle, who was defeated 
for reelection as governor in 1944 by 
Mon C. Wallgren this time turned the 
tables by defeating Wallgren. Ironic: 
The losing Democrat was the closest 
personal friend that President Truman 
had among the nation’s governors. 


DEMOCRATS: 


Repudiating the Splinters 


Not since the slavery issue split the 
Democratic Party in 1860 and put the 
first Republican President in the White 
House had America witnessed anything 
quite like the internecine warfare in 
the Democratic Party in 1948. This time 
two issues, one an aftermath of the 
slavery problem on the domestic scene, 
the other an outgrowth of authoritarian- 
ism on the international stage, divided 
the party into three factions. 

Angry Dixie: Henry A. Wallace’s left- 
wing Progressive Party got the headlines, 
but the Dixiecrat States’ Rights Demo- 
crats had just as much influence. If the 
Progressive vote cost Harry S. Truman 
New York and Connecticut, by taking 
over the Democratic organizations in 
South Carolina, Alabama, Mississippi, 
and Louisiana, this right-wing splinter 
party assured itself of a sizable bloc of 
electoral votes without which President 
Truman’s victory would be almost mirac- 
ulous. 

The Dixiecrat Presidential candidate, 
Gov. J. Strom Thurmond of South Caro- 
lina, covered 25,795 miles—more than 
President Truman himself—and made 107 
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speeches in fighting what he considered 
to be the President’s “civil-wrongs pro- 
posals.” The issue as Thurmond pictured 
it: Mr. Truman’s civil-rights program was 
an affront to States’ Righters and a threat 
to continued segregation of Negroes in 
the South. His futile hope: to prevent 
anyone from getting a majority in the 
Electoral College and thus to throw the 
election into the House of Representa- 
tives. 

Pride of Moscow: Wallace's party 
promoted by the Communists to com- 
bat the Administration’s “get-tough-pol- 
icy” toward the Soviet Union, never had a 
chance to win an electoral vote. But by 
taking popular votes away from President 
Truman, it hoped to doom his opportuni- 
ties for winning the needed electoral 
votes from the big industrial states of the 
Northeast and Midwest. It succeeded 
partially, but partially was not enough. 

Rash predictions of a year before that 
Wallace might poll as many as 10,000,- 
000 votes were quickly cut down to size 
as the Progressive candidate became in- 
creasingly identified, in the public mind, 
with the Communist Party line. What 
erased him as a real threat was his failure 
to get support from the AFL, the CIO 
(except its Red-run unions), or his old 
New Deal colleagues now banded to- 
gether in the anti-Communist Americans 
for Democratic Action. Finally, when the 
Wallaceites tried to purge unmistakably 
liberal candidates for Congress simply 
because they supported the Marshall 
plan, the Progressives’ chance of polling 
any sizable popular vote vanished. 

The final Wallace vote was about 
1,000,000—far smaller than anyone had 
suspected it would be. 

At the outset, it had seemed the in- 
ternecine war might cause the Demo- 
cratic Party to disintegrate. There were 
those who believed that it would mean 
the end of the American two-party sys- 
tem, which had served to give the nation 





*With pro-Communist Progressive Party big wheels 
Vito Marcantonio, Paul Robeson, and Ferdinand Smith. 
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Henry Wallace (right) :* Red-hued friends killed his third party hopes 


such political balance, and that it would 
be replaced by Europe’s unstable multi- 
party system. 

By electing Harry S. Truman in spite 
of the split and therefore repudiating 
the splinter parties, the voters prevented 
that eventuality. For the predictable fu- 
ture at least the two-party system was 
certain to remain. 


LABOR: 


Carrying the Top Man 


In comparison with the Hollywood- 
esque drive which CIO, AFL, and inde- 
pendent unions put on for Franklin D. 
Reesevelt in 1944, it looked through 
most of the 1948 campaign as though or- 
ganized labor were hibernating. All the 
hoopla of monster rallies and the day-to- 
day fervor of canvassing which had en- 
abled F.D.R. to pile up his crucial ma- 
jorities four years ago seemed to be 
missing. Moreover, in the vital New 
York City and West Coast areas, the split 
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Thurmond: “Rights” were wrongs 


of local CIO councils over Henry Wa! 
lace seemed to have stalled labor’s ma 
chine. And though most AFL leader; 
favored Harry S. Truman, the federatio:, 
had cautiously refrained from taking 
sides in the Presidential race. 

Even the CIO’s Political Action Com. 
mittee, the vote-getting apparatus which 
had been built around F.D.R., seemed 
more than a little half-hearted, It sup- 
ported Mr, Truman as the “lesser of two 
evils” but it didn’t contribute a nickel to 
his campaign. Still fresh in its mind was 
the memory of the President’s proposal 
to draft strikers during the 1946 railway | 
strike. Though labor did not doubt the 
sincerity of his attacks on the Taft-Hart- 
ley Act, it wondered about his stability 
as a friend. 

The Stake: But labor had a stake in 
this election, and it knew it. Although 
the Taft-Hartley Act had not worked out 
as fearsomely as had been expected, the 
unions energetically consecrated them- 
selves to the task of punishing those who 
had voted for it. They wanted eventually 
to get it off the statute books, The result | 
was an outpouring of money by labor | 
heretofore unequaled in an American po- | 
litical campaign. The national PAC of- | 
fice’s expenditures ran to well over $500,- | 
000, as compared to $403,000 in 1944. | 
State and city PAC offices put up $500,- | 
000 more. The AFL, together with its | 
newly organized Labor League for Po- | 
litical Education, spent another $1,000,- | 
000. 

The strategy of both the PAC and the 
AFL was to push on the local level, help- | 
ing candidates for Congress who had 
opposed the Taft-Hartley Act, especially 
Senatorial candidates Hubert Humphrey | 
of Minnesota, James E. Murray of Mon- | 
tana, Paul Douglas of Illinois, Lester C. | 
Hunt of Wyoming, and Matthew M. 
Neely of West Virginia. With an eye to 
1950, labor leaders and their allies 
moved in on the Democratic Party in 
many communities, taking over control. 
Walter Reuther, president of the United 
Auto Workers, dominated the Demo- 
cratic organization in Wayne County, | 
Mich., for example, and the Democratic- 
Farmer Labor Party of Minnesota was in = 
the hands of laborites and the pro-labor | 
Americans for Democratic Action. 

Strings on Congress: But even if | 
only back-handed in intent, labor’s cam; 
paigning still helped put Mr. Truman 
across. In working for Democrats on a 
state and local level, the AFL and the 
CIO could not help but boost the Presi- 
dent. For one of the rare times in his- 
tory, it was not the name at the top of the 
ticket which had pulled along the lesser 
fry, but the lesser fry which had given 
the President a ride. The job had been 
to get labor’s friends to the polls. Once | 
there, they had voted the whole ticket. 

From labor’s viewpoint, however, the 
important fact was not that it elected a 
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President. It had taken a bow for that, 
in 1944. But now, in its relations with 
the Congress which would reconsider the 
Taft-Hartley Act, the unions could show 
that it was their votes, their money, and 
their bell-ringing, and not a Presidential 
tidal wave, which had given friendly 
congressmen a new lease on their jobs. 


TRUMAN LADIES: 


Part of His Appeal 


Around midnight, Mrs. India Edwards 
called Independence, Mo., to speak to 
Mrs. Bess Truman. “It is really true that 
the President has gone to bed already?” 
the head of the Democratic Women’s Di- 
vision asked. 

“It’s really true,” said Mrs. Truman. 
“But Margaret and I are staying up till 
the returns are in.” After a grueling cam- 
paign, fighting at Harry S. Truman’s side 
all the way, Mrs. Truman was still prov- 
ing her devotion to the man who called 
her “the Boss.” 

When Harry S. Truman began his up- 
hill struggle to retain the Presidency, his 
First Lady was a political unknown to 
the American voter. In the more than 
three years that she had lived in the 
White House, she had by design and 
personal inclination stayed well clear of 
the limelight. One of her first acts as the 
President’s wife was to call off the regular 
press conference which had been a fea- 
ture with Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt. 





“The Boss”: She never gave up 
November 8, 1948 


Last September, when President Tru- 
man began presenting his direct appeal to 
the voters, Mrs. Truman was still at his 
side, this time spang in the middle of 
things. Before the campaign was over 
both she and Margaret had become a 
Presidential trade mark. At every whistle 
stop, the President wou'ld wind up his 
off-the-cuff speeches with a set routine. 
With an infectious smile he would tell the 
crowds that packed around the Ferdi- 
nand Magellan’s rear platform: 

“Now Id like to introduce my family. 
Here comes the Boss.” To cheers and ap- 
plause, the First Lady would appear, 


waving cheerily in response to the wel- 


come. Then the President would invari- 
ably say: “Now here’s the one who 
bosses her.” And Margaret would step 
forward from between the dark green 
drapes which curtained the Pullman’s 
rear door. For her there would be 
cheers, plus a few wolf calls and cries of 
“Give us a song.” 

Unaffected as this scene of American 
family life was, it appealed to the people. 
It had dignity, it had warmth, and it put 
the nation’s First Family on a comfort- 
able footing with millions of Americans 
whose own homelife they saw reflected 
there. 

But Mrs. Truman’s part in the long 
hard campaign was considerably more 
than this. The President had called her 
his “chief adviser” and she was. Every 
speech he wrote, every decision he made, 
was her personal concern. She was a 
one-woman Gallup poll and audience- 
reaction tester, keeping a sharp watch 
on the crowds which listened to her hus- 
band’s oratory. She was also the careful 
censor of the President’s occasional 
lapses into humorous over-exuberance. 

Behind the scenes, the President’s wife 
was also busy. If the President showed 
signs of strain, it was Mrs. Truman who 
prompted him to rest. If his voice hoars- 
ened from the ceaseless speechmaking, 
it was she who saw to it that Brig. Gen. 
Wallace Graham, his physician, gave him 
throat treatments. Presiding over his 
meals, she made sure that he got the 
unostentatious foods which he preferred 
and which were best for him. 

Even on Wheels: To the campaign 
train, Bess Truman was a mother, look- 
ing after dignitaries, aides, and secre- 
taries alike with a natural kindliness for 
people which won her respect and affec- 
tion. In the long hours of the presidential 
campaigning-day, she and Margaret not 
only sought to make everybody comfort- 
able but also struggled, under traveling 
conditions and without a maid, to keep 
themselves neat and trim. 

Margaret’s role was a little different. 
As an informal emissary of the President 
she met and won over politicians with 
her friendly poise. Though she never 
gave in to requests for a song, she was 
always a popular favorite. As the cam- 
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Margaret: She helped campaign 





paign went on, she seemed almost more 
sought-after than the President by the 
throngs which lined the streets to catch 
a glimpse of his motorcade. 

By the time election day had rolled 
around, both Mrs. Truman and Margaret, 
without making a_ political speech or 
holding a political press conference, had 
become an important part of Mr. Tru- 
man’s drawing power and an invaluable 
asset in his victorious drive for election. 


POLLS: 


The Real Losers 


Reddest among the many red faces the 
morning after election were the faces of 
the opinion pollers. They had not quite 
suffered the debacle of The Literary Di- 
gest poll of twelve years ago, but they 
had dealt themselves a blow from which 
it will take years to recover. 

Every poll, big and small, found that 
Dewey would win by a comfortable 
margin. These predictions were repeated 
up to Election Eve. When the vote be- 
gan rolling in and at the moment that 
Dewey conceded his defeat Wednesday 
morning, it looked as though among the 
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HE Democratic victory will have a 
"L craciel effect on the future freedom 
of the American economy. True, 
neither of the Presidential candidates 
supported what any of us would have 
‘ called a free economy twenty years 
; ago. And Governor Dewey, during the 
course of the campaign, supported 
farm parity prices, higher 
minimum wage rates and, 
by implication, government 
cheap money policies. But 
President Truman has gone 
farther. After the election 
of 1946 he steadily drifted 
in the direction of demand- 
ing further government con- 
trols, especially price fixing. 
In trying to guess whether 
our future economy is likely 
to be “free” or not, it may help to 
clarify our ideas if we ask ourselves 
just how free our present economy 
actually is. All the rest of the world 
refers to us as a free economy, but 
this is only a comparative term. If we 
assume, for purposes of definition (and 
not necessarily for endorsement), that 
a free economy would.be one with no 
economic legislation except that em- 
bodied more or less in the common law 
against force, coercion, theft, fraud, 
and the enforcement of contracts, plus 
' anti-monopoly legislation, we would 
find that we are already a remarkably 
controlled economy. We might divide 
present regulations and _ restrictions 
into three chief groups depending on 
the time of origin: (1) pre-New Deal 
regulations; (2) New Deal regulations; 
and (3) wartime controls. 





— 


rar. 


NDER pre-New Deal restrictions 
the main item would be the pro- 
tective tariff. Others would be the ICC 
regulation 6f railroad rates; local regu- 
lation of public-utility rates; Federal 
Reserve and local banking require- 
ments, and immigration restrictions. 
Under the still retained New Deal 
regulations we would include: The 
Wagner Act (as modified by the Taft- 
Hartley amendment) which restricts 
the employer's right to hire, fire, pro- 
mote, demote, bargain individually or 
collectively (but under the Taft-Hart- 
| ley Act puts some corresponding obli- 
gations on unions). The Norris-La 
Guardia Act, which prevents the em- 
ployer from getting court injunctions 
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How Free Will Our Economy Be? 


by HENRY HAZLITT 


in strikes (though this was passed in 
1932). The Wage-Hour Act, which 
prescribes a minimum wage of 40 
cents an hour and 50 per cent overtime 
above 40 hours, thus in effect control- 
ling nearly all wage earners. The elabo- 
rate set of rules and regulations by the 
Securities and Exchange Commission 
for publicity, for offering se- 
curities, etc. The laws break- 
ing up public-utility-hold- 
ing companies. The creation 
of TVA’s with their govern- 
ment-subsidized competi- 
tion, with private utilities. 
The “parity” payments and 
postwar price floors for agri- 
culture products, together 
with the government loans 
and storage that these re- 
quire. The social insurance laws with 
their accompanying taxes and record- 
keeping obligations; unemployment in- 
surance; old-age and survivor’s insur- 
ance; old-age and disability assistance, 
etc. The Robinson-Patman Act. Fed- 
eral mortgage financing of housing. 

Present controls which are in the 
main a holdover from the war include: 
Rent control. Steeply progressive in- 
come taxes; heavy corporation taxes; 
the development of the withholding 
tax. Export or import controls, re- 
quiring special licenses. Government- 
imposed stock speculation margin re- 
quirements; government grain-market 
regulations. Consumer _ installment- 
credit regulations. “Fair-employment- 
practice” acts in New York and other 
states, which prevent the employer 
from discriminating in employment on 
grounds of race, sex, color, religion, 
etc. Direct government purchase of 
grain for the foreign-aid program. The 
ECA itself. “Voluntary” allocations of 
scarce products. Artificial low-interest 
rates, and the government-bond-sup- 
port program. 


nis rather haphazard inventory of 

the regulations already imposed 
shows how far we have come from the 
“free economy” of which we still boast. 
And certainly neither the arguments of 
Mr. Truman in the campaign nor its 
over-all outcome are such as to en- 
courage the hope that the tendency in 
the next four years will be toward a 
return to a free economy. On the con- 
trary, the drive is toward more statism. 








experts the pollsters had taken the big- 
gest beating of all. 

The predictions of the three main poll- 
ing organizations were: 


Dewey Truman Wallace 


Roper 52.2 37.1 4.3 
Gallup 49.5 44.5 4 
Crossley 49.9 44.8 3.3 


The Don’t Knows: As of Wednes- 
day morning, with the tabulation still 
not final, it looked as though Truman 
had polled about 50 per cent, Dewey 
about 46 per cent, and Thurmond and 
Wallace about 4 per cent. These per- 
centages were certain to be modified by 
the final figures. But whatever the ulti- 
mate margin of error, the fact was the 
polls had fallen down on their biggest 
job: prediction. 

It was going to take time and much 
study to discover just why they failed. 
The key to the upset seemed to be in the 
record of the vote of the “don’t know” 
category. In Roper’s calculations, this 
figure totaled 15.4 per cent. Following 
customary practice, he pro-rated: the 
“don’t knows” among the candidates by 
their general showing. What he should 
have done was add most of them to Tru- 
man’s total. For all the undecided peo- 
ple turned out in the end to vote the 
Democratic ticket. 

“Either we didn’t talk to the right 
people, or the people changed their 
minds or the people didn’t tell us the 
truth,” said one prominent pollster who, 
understandably, did not want to be 
quoted by name. “It looks bad for us, 
but I think we'll learn from it. In the 
long run it will prove to have been a 
good thing.” : 

At Democratic headquarters in New 
York, however, the great confounding of 
the opinion polls was one of the sweetest 
fruits of a sweet victory. As they toasted 
each other in champagne after Dewey 
conceded defeat, Democratic Party work- 
ers sang a parody of the Yale whiffenpoof 
song which ran: 

“Gentlemen pollsters up in a tree, 

Damned from here to eternity ... 

God please save us from Tom 

Dewey ... 

Baa, baa, baa.” 


' BUSINESS: 


The Initial Shock 


On Wednesday, Nov. 3, the New York 
Stock Exchange handled a selling ava- 


lanche of 2,670,000 shares in he first _ 


four hours. The Dow Jones industrial 
average, which had been rising steadily 
for a month in anticipation of a Dewey 
victory, dropped 8.33 points. 

For conservative businessmen the elec- 
tion results were a defeat made more bit- 
ter by the pre-election prospects of a 
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safe Republican victory, Immediate im- 
plications were: 
> Government finances would remain in 
the hands of those whom business re- 
garded as “spendocrats.” And now they 
'} had a Democratic House and Senate to 
ij work with them. 
> Hopes of any radical change in the 
| monetary policy were gone with the bal- 
lots, The government’s financial line-up 
would probably be: John W. Snyder con- 
tinuing as Secretary of the Treasury; and 
Senator Walter F. George, (Dem. Geor- 
gia) returning to his old job as chairman 
of the Senate Finance Committee. Al- 
though both are relatively conservative 
among Democratic colleagues, they are 
still short of Republican wishes. 
> Hope for an administration friendly to 
business had died, Truman had rallied his 
greatest support by attacks on “big busi- 
ness,” the “vested interests” and the “priv- 
ileged few.” 
> The anti-trust drive—far from slacken- 
ing—would continue on what business- 
men consider a witch hunt basis. The 
prospect for legislation to clear up the 
price muddle caused by the Supreme 
Court cement case decision had dimmed 
overnight. 
But the greatest blow of all was subtle, 
3 more difficult to define. It was a realiza- 
tion, more felt than expressed, of a basic 
shift in the thinking of the country. The 
swing from the New Deal back toward 
government with a more understanding 
attitude toward the problems of business 
had been rudely checked, After 16 vears 
of living under an unfriendly govern- 
ment, businessmen found the promised 
relief had vanished, 
"= Between the people and business there 
|) Was a tremendous gap of misunderstand- 
ing and distrust yet to be wiped out. It 
had turned out to be a far wider gap 
than most businessmen had dreamed. 
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The World and the Truman Victory 


by JOSEPH B. PHILLIPS 


NT1L the very end, the attitude of 

Europe to the American election 
campaign had been that of an audi- 
ence watching a drama which it knew 
to be epic but in which it was, never- 
theless, unable to find any character 
very gripping to the imagination, The 
European press naturally had taken its 
line from the American and, 
consequently, had gone on 
the assumption that Mr. 
Dewey would win with- 
out much difficulty. The 
main concern was _ simply 
to see the election out of 
the way in order to have 
some idea of what to count 
on from us for the future. 
Only a very few politi- 
cians and journalists had 
grown skeptical of Dewey’s chances, 
and the Democratic congressional vic- 
tory had not even been considered a 
serious possibility. 

So general had been the assumption 
that Dewey would win, and would 
not radically alter foreign policy, that 
only two countries had shown much 
interest in details, The British feared 
that Dewey would insist on immediate 
moves to perfect the Western Euro- 
pean Federation, to compensate for 
American military guarantees. This 
would have been extremely embar- 
rassing to the Labor Government. On 
the other hand, the French hoped for 
more sympathy from Dewey than 
they had been receiving from Presi- 
dent Truman, This was based on the 
assumption that John Foster Dulles 
would be Dewey’s Secretary of State. 
The French considered him a friend. 
Mr, Truman’s victory dispels the Brit- 
ish fear and the French hope. 


HE Truman foreign policy has been 
"he extension of what Europeans 
considered would have been the 
Roosevelt policy. In fact, Europeans 
probably think more of Mr. Truman’s 
foreign policy than do many Ameri- 
cans, In its day, the Truman Doctrine, 
as applied to Greece, was a very 
large factor in raising morale in op- 
position to Communism. The expe- 
rience is still too recent for people 
abroad to have forgotten that only 
two years ago every country from the 
Iron Curtain to the Channel seriously 
felt the threat of Communist domina- 





tion. The European Relief Program is 
stamped with the name of Secretary 
Marshall. There is no question but 
that the Truman Administration got 
credit for this turning point in Eu- 
ropean history, 

Nevertheless, the identification of 
the Truman Administration with Eu- 
ropean relief as a_ basic 
policy has not meant un- 
qualified confidence in Mr. 
Truman as the American 
President. More than once 
he has thrown a real scare 
into friendly governments 
abroad, The most notable 
of these occasions was the 
démarche of Ambassador 
Bedell Smith to the Krem- 
lin last spring. This was 
interpreted as a desire by Mr, Truman 
to settle our conflicts directly with 
Stalin without bringing others into 
the discussion. It scared everybody 
who felt he was being left out. 


HE points made above are the 
yal which have been brought out 
publicly or in print among our friends 
in Europe. The reaction of the Soviet 
Union to Mr. Truman’s re-election 
will take longer to develop. The Soviet 
propaganda machine and its branches 
among Communist parties in Europe 
took the line that there was nothing to 
choose between Mr. Truman and Mr. 
Dewey since they were equally agents 
of reactionary, warmongering capi- 
talism. In reality, it is probable that 
the Politburo did make a distinction. 
The Russians had tried hard to picture 
Wallace as the true voice of American 
democracy. To live up to that billing 
Wallace would have had to assure the 
defeat of Mr. Truman. His failure to 
do so can legitimately be classified as 
a defeat for the Kremlin. 

For Europe and even the Soviet 
Union, then, the Truman victory 
means the status quo, at least for the 
immediate future. Where the election 
will have immediate effect is in China, 
Mr. Dewey had made it clear that he 
would try once more to save Chiang 
Kai-shek. It might have been too late 
for that even if he had won; but Mr. 
Truman and Secretary Marshall al- 
ready had made it clear that they 
would offer no more props to the col- 
lapsing Nationalist regime. 




















































AR ND LI ROOT LE TTY 


“We winter vacation each 
year,” grin the Joneses, 
“and still we save on Christ- 

s! Newsweek's our spe- 
cid! tip for saying ‘hi’ to the 
wBole crowd — without 
budging beyond this Palm 
tree.” 


Ski-addict Bill scents snow like a crowd 
scents Christmas! ‘‘Wouldn’t mingle in 
that holiday mob for anything,”” he mut- 
ters. ‘Newsweek does the honors for me 
at home, and college too. And lamp that 
low price for 52 weeks of swell reading!” 


meet 4 holiday vacationers 


with one bright idea! 


“It's shooting, not shopping for 
me,” says Lawyer T. C. “I’ve al- 
ready bagged the real Christmas 
treasure! Newsweek's the way | 
wish all my associates a year- 
long ‘Merry Christmas’—by mere- 
ly dictating a memo.” 


Newsweek 


special holiday rate only $4.75 
($6.50 after the New Year) 


For friends or business associates overseas a special holiday 
rate of $8.50 for Newsweek-European or Newsweek-Pacific 





